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A  COLLECTION  OF 

*  \  *  J 

INTERESTING  PAPERS. 

[In  July)  176 5,  an  alrnoji  total  change  was  made 

in;  THE  ADMINISTRATION) 

Which  gave  rife  to  the  following  letters.] 


All  wife  and  good  Princes  will  lijlen  to  the  complaints 
of  their  people^  and  difcard  a  Favourite,  even 
contrary  to  their  own  inclination ,  when  he  becomes 
generally  odious  among  his  fellow  fubjebls. 

Craftfman,  No.  67, 

There  is  not  a  more  ungrateful  word 
in  the  Englilh  language  than  that  of  Fa¬ 
vourite  :  It  raifes  a  very  complex  idea ; 
every  part  of  which  is  odious  and  {hock¬ 
ing.  It  is  compounded  of  pride,  infolence,  and 
tyranny  ;  and  one  may  venture  to  fay,  thefe  ingre¬ 
dients  are  every  one  of  them  fo  difguftful,  that 
though  there  was  nothing  befides  difagreeable  in  it, 
the  word  could  not  fail  to  grate  harfo  difcord  on  the 
ear.  Accordingly  the  perlon,  to  whom  this  name 
has  been  applied,  has,  in  every  age  and  nation, 
been  an  objed:  of  univerfal  contempt  and  hatred. 
From  Sejanus  down  to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  the 
people  have  curfed  him  ;  and  indeed  not  without 
juftice,  as  he  has  generally  conducted  himfelf  in  the 
moft  imperious  manner,  and  behaved  with  all  the 
wantonnefs  of  opprefiion  and  cruelty. 
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‘  I  muft  beg  leave,  through  the  channel  of  your 
paper,  to  lay  before  the  public  fome  few  particu¬ 
lars,  not  unworthy  of  their  notice,  efpecially  as  they 
feem  to  be  at  a  lofs  who  is  the  occafion  of  all  thofe 
unhappy  convulfions  that  have  of  late  fo  torn  and 
diftrafted  us.  They  were  owing  entirely  to  the 
reftlefs  fpirit  of  that  over-bearing  Favourite ,  who  is 
never  happy  but  when  he  is  fhewing  his  power  by 
abufing  it.  It  was  his  pernicious  council  that  re¬ 
moved  Mr.  Pitt  from  the  adminiftration,  becaufe 
he  was  the  darling  of  the  people,  and  would  not 
fubmit  to  a  ft  under  his  governance  and  direftion.  A 
crime  of  the  fame  nature  has  made  him  determine, 
if  poffible,  to  overturn  the  prefent  miniftry ;  and 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  fee,  nothing  continues  them 
in  their  feveral  departments  but  an  impoffibility  to 
difpofe  of  them  to  perfons  mean  enough  to  aft  in 
fuch  an  underling  capacity.  ’Tis  to  our  credit,  that 
amongft  the  number  of  thofe  who,  either  through 
ambition  or  neceffity>are  gaping  after  employments, 
he  cannot  form  a  junto  who  will  accept  of  them 
upon  his  own  terms  *,  that  is,  fuffer  themfelves  to 
be  converted  into  fo  many  ftate-puppets,  to  be 
dandled  up  and  down  by  this  great  mafter  of  the 
drama.  He  can  never  forgive  the  gentlemen,  who 
form  the  adminiftration,  the  part  they  have  afted  ; 
weary  to  death  with  being  regarded  as  little  better 
than  fo  many  cyphers  in  office,  while  he,  the  fo- 
vereign  arbiter,  difpofed  imperioufty  of  every  place 
of  profit  and  honour,  they  were  determined  either 
to  refign,  or  to  ffiake  off  fuch  a  ffiameful  depend- 
ance.  To  convince  the  Minion  that  they  were  in 
earneft,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  two  or  three  others 
were  immediately  removed  from  their  employments. 
A  bold  and  perilous  ftep,  that  could  not  pafs  off 
with  impunity,  unlefs  he  had  given  up  all  preten- 
fions  to  his  national  motto,  Nemo  me  impune  laceffit > 
But  a  true  Scot,  you  know,  never  gives  up  any 

thing 
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thing  that  belongs  to  his  dear  country ;  and  one 
may  venture  to  fay  of  the  great  Favourite ,  that  he 
is  every  inch  a  Scot.  Stung  to  the  quick  by  this 
fpirited  behaviour  of  the  prefent  miniftry,  he  has 
ever  fince  been  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to 
remove  them*,  and,  carelefs  of  therepofeof  his  So¬ 
vereign,  and  the  quiet  of  the  nation,  has  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  effedt  it.  I  own  myfelf  extremely 
fhocked  to  fee  a  gentleman,  of  Mr.  Grenville’s 
character,  made  the  fport  and  paftime  of  this  muffin 
room-upftart ;  a  man  of  whom  we  may  fay  with 
Shakefpeare,  4  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  ne’er 
4  ffiall  look  upon  his  like  again  of  unblemiffied 
reputation,  of  known  abilities,  and  unfullied  in¬ 
tegrity  a  man  who  has  conduced  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  with  the  utmoft  refolution,  wifdom,  and 
prudence  ;  one  in  whom  all  the  monied  men  in  the 
kingdom  place  the  moft  perfect  confidence,  and  all 
honeft  men  with  to  fee  long  continued  in  the  admi- 
niftration.  That  fuch  a  man  fhould  be  difplaced 
and  replaced,  employed  or  thrown  by,  at  the  wan -» 
ton  pleafure  of  a  Favourite ,  muff  needs  be  a  la¬ 
mentable  refledtion  to  every  one,  who  is  concerned 
for  the  peace  and  profperity  of  the  kingdom. 

Anti-Sejanus. 


Si  pojfisj  rette  ;  ft  non~~quocunque  modo.  Hor. 

I T  is  a  remark  of  Bifhop  Burnet’s,  that  though 
no  man  has  a  natural  right  to  a  place  at  Court,  yet 
every  man  has  a  right  to  get  one — if  he  can .  What 
a  pity  it  is  that  the  good  Bifhop  did  not  advance 
ftill  further,  and  affirm,  that  it  is  a  duty  which 
every  man  owes  to  himfelf  and  his  family,  to  accept 
of  a  place  at  Court,  let  the  conditions,  on  which 
it  is  offered,  be  what  they  will .  Such  ftate-dodtrine 
as  this,  if  it  had  once  been  firmly  eftabliffied,  would 
have  proved,  at  the  prefent  jundture,  of  very  fin- 
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gular  fervice  to  the  Scotch  Favourite,  and  his 

a  *?*/•’  r  wou^  no*-  then,  poor  man,  have  been 
at  a  lots  for  proper  perfons  on  whom  to  confer  thofe 
feveral  departments,  which  he  has  of  late  fo  fre¬ 
quently  and  publicly  fet  up  to  fale.  He  would  ftill 
have  had  all  the  game  in  bis  own  hands ,  and  never 
at  a  lols  for  pam,  might  have  loo’d  the  whole  na¬ 
tion.  Unhappily,  as  matters  are  at  prelent  cir- 
cumftanced,  the  places  at  Court  leem  to  go  a  beg- 
ging  ;  and  I  almoft  doubt  whether  any  one  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  accept  them  on  the  Favourite's 
terms.  Perhaps  he  may  be  able  to  lay  hold  on  two 
or  three  boys,  who  have  never  been  trained  up  to 
office  ;  who  are  entirely  rude  and  ignorant  of  bufi- 
nefs  ;  and  as  they  have  no  credit  to  lofe,  may  take 
a  delperate  leap,  and  plunge  over  head  and  ears 
at  once,  without  fhivering  about  it.  He  has  been 
tampering  over  and  over  again  with  Mr.  Pitt :  But 
who  can  imagine  that  a  perfon  of  his  popularity 
will  diredtly  forfeit  all,  by  co-operating  with  one 
whofe  uniform  conduft  has  been  feverely  cenfured 
by  the  whole  kingdom,  who  has  no  reputation  of 
his  own  to  lofe,  as  he  is  curfed  by  men  of  every 
rank  and  condition  ?  The  bad  effects  of  being  fup- 
■pofed  only  to  be  connefted  with  him,  are  apparent 
from  the  behaviour  of  the  late  Spitalfields  mob  to 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  B.  I  was  at  a  lofs  how  to 
account  for  all  that  virulence,  which  thefe  ignorant 
and  mifguided  people  ffiewed  againft  this  Noble¬ 
man,  till  I  overheard  a  dialogue  between  one  of  the 
ringleaders  and  a  perfon  of  a  fober  and  decent  ap¬ 
pearance,  who  was  endeavouring  to  dilfuade  him 
from  his  undertaking.  I  may  forne  time  or  other 
fend  you  the  quefiions  and  replies ,  as  near  as  I  can 
recoiled:  them,  word  for  word,  from  their  own 
mouths  ;  as  they  will  prove  no  difagreeable  enter¬ 
tainment  to  your  readers:  At  prefent  I  ffiall  only 
remark,  that  the  fum  of  his  Grace’s  crimes  was 

neither 
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neither  more  nor  lels  than  this,  that  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Scotchman,  whom  he  fupported 
with  all  his  power  and  influence.  How  little  did 
thefe  people  know  of  the  matter ;  when  at  that 
very  time  not  light  and  darknefs  were  more  directly, 
opposite  than  his  Grace  and  Sawney  ?  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  a  man  of  re¬ 
volution-principles,  and  an  Englifhman.  How  was 
it  poffible,  then,  for  him  to  fupport  a  man  of  fo 
different  a  turn,  as  the  mighty  Favourite ;  one  who 
glories  in  the  name  of  Stuart ,  and  acts  up  to  the 
vileft  kind  of  prerogative,  HIS  OWN  WILL  ;  a 
Scotchman  by  family,  by  birth,  by  inclination  *, 
one  who  obtrudes  his  needy  countrymen  upon  us 
without  mercy,  and  thrufts  them  into  every  pub¬ 
lic  employment  that  he  can  poffibly  lay  his  hands 
on.  No,  his  Grace  is  a  man  of  too  much  honour 
to  be  conneted  with  one  who  is  plotting  the  ruin 
of  this  unhappy  kingdom.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  Favourite  is  the  only  perfon  about  Court  who 
was  not  greatly  fhocked  at  the  late  infurre&ion  of 
the  weavers  :  He  fat,  good  eafy  man,  wrapt  up,  no 
doubt,  in  confcious  integrity,  and  enjoyed  the 
ftorm :  So  far  from  being  apprehenfive  where  the 
tumult  would  end,  he  exulted  at  its  beginning ; 
and  gladly  embraced  that  opportunity  of  perfuad- 

ing  his  M - to  difcard  the  miniftry,  who  could 

not  fail  of  being  highly  unpopular,  as  they  had 
broken  off  all  connection  with ,  and  dependance  upon 
him.  It  muff  be  owned,  indeed,  there  was  a  fpice 
of  vanity  in  this  proceeding,  as  he  was  in  hopes 
of  acquiring  popularity  by  Mr.  Pitt's  being  recalled 
into  power .  A  fallacious  way  of  reafoning.  For 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  ridiculous 
fight  in  the  whole  creation,  than  the  Scotchman 
riding  on  our  patriot’s  fhoulders,  unlefs,  indeed,  it 
fhould  be  our  patriot’s  riding  on  his. 

Anti-Sejan  us, 
B  3  « — Im- 
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- - Importunus  adeft  atque  omnia  turbat, 

WHAT  a  contemptible  figure  has  this  country- 
made  of  late,  in  comparifon  of  what  it  might  have 
done,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fluctuation  of  our 
councils  ?  And  what,  may  I  afk,  has  that  fludtua- 
tion  been  owing  to  but  the  timid,  reftlefs,  andfuf- 
picious  difpofition  of  a  Favourite,  to  whole  paf- 
fions  and  fear,  and  revenge,  the  welfare  of  the  na¬ 
tion  has  been  alternately  facrificed  ? 

Is  there  a  fet  of  men  that  have  not  been  taken 
up  for  a  time,  and  difmifled  again  at  his  infligation  ? 
In  the  courfe  of  five  years  there  have  been  no  lefs 
than  eight  Secretaries  of  State,  three  Firft  Lords  of 
the  T reafury,  and  five  of  the  Admiralty.  Have 
they  all  milbehaved  in  their  offices  ?  Is  there  none 
that  has  done  well  ?  No,  not  one.  If  this  is  the 
cafe,  why  have  they  not  been  brought  to  account 
for  their  crimes,  and  made  to  anfwer  for  them  pub¬ 
licly  ?  But,  indeed,  their  crimes  have  been"  of  a 
very  different  nature  from  what  are  cognizable  in 
aft  Englifh  parliament,  or  an  Englilh  court  of  juf- 
tice.  They  are  only  fuch  as  can  be  canvaffed  in  the 
Confiliabulum  of  a  timid  and  revengeful  Favou¬ 
rite  ;  where  ferving  the  public  too  well,  and  gain¬ 
ing  too  much  credit  with  the  nation,  are  confidered 
as  crimes  of  the  blackefl:  dye.  Bine  ilia  Lachryma ! 
Such  were  the  charges  brought  againft  Mr.  Pitt  ; 
and  fuch  was  the  Court,  by  which  he  was  tried  and 
fentenced!  Such  too,  in  all  likelihood,  will  be  the 
fate  of  thofe,  whofe  caufe  is  now  in  aCtual  hearing, 
before  this  impartial  Tribunal.  Never,  one  may 
venture  to  fay,  was  public  ceconomy  more  ftriftly 
attended  to  than  by  the  prefent  Treafury:  Never 
did  a  Minifter  acquire  more  reputation  for  his  dif- 
intereftednefs,  and  for  his  able  management  of  our 
finances,  than  the  very  worthy  and  refpectable  per- 
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fon  who,  as  yet,  prefldes  at  that  board.  But,  alas ! 
as  he  began  to  gain  credit  in  the  clofet,  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  nation  in  general,  he  became 
formidable  to  the  Favourite,  who,  from  that  mo¬ 
ment,  determined  to  work  his  ruin  ;  and  his  fen- 
tence,  I  fear,  is  inevitable  !  for  befides  the  odium 
under  which  every  good  and  great  man  labours  in 
the  eye  of  the  ChieJ  oj  the  Contihabulunt,  he  has 
committed  an  overt  adl  of  a  molt  daring  and  atro¬ 
cious  nature,  has  ventured  to  think  that  power  was 
not  to  be  trailed  with  fafety  to  the  brother  of  the 
fWourite.  This  is  an  inexpiable  crime,  and  will 
draw  upon  him  the  feverefit  fentence  that  the  of¬ 
fended  Majefty  of  the  Favourite  can  poffibly  in- 
flidt. 

What,  then,  have  we  now  to  expedt  r-A  fum- 
mer  adminiftration  compofed  of  rafhnefs,  timidity, 
and  corruption  1  Anti-Sejanus. 

I  H  AV  E  often  lamented,  that  in  party-difputes  fo 
much  warmth  and  acrimony  fhould  be  made  ufe  of 
even  in  points  which  feem  to  require  nothing  more 
than  cool  reafoning  and  found  argument.  As  this 
is  a  rock  which  too  many  political  writers  have  fplit 
upon,  I  lhall  endeavour  to  fleer  clear  of  it  as  much 
as  poflible  •,  and  whatever  indignation  I  may  ex¬ 
press  againft  meafures,  I  lhall  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  wen.  I  am  the  rather  perluaded  to  this, 
becaufe  I  have  remarked,  that  thofe  perfons,  whole 
condudt  is  fo  flagitious  as  to  authorize  any  feveri- 
ties  they  may  meet  with,  are  the  moll  callous  and 
infenfible  mortals  breathing.  Abufe  and  vilify 
them  ever  fo  much,  they  only  laugh  in  your  face 
they  are  endued  with  true  chriftian  patience  and 
refignation ;  for  if  you  fmite  them  on  one  cheek, 

they  turn  to  you  the  other  alfo. 

Dean  Swift  having  written  a  very  galling  fatire 

acainfl  the  Earl  ol  "VV  harton  when  he  was  Lord 

°  B  4  Lieutenant 
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Lieutenant  or  Ireland,  went  the  day  after  it  was  pub* 
lifhed  to  pay  his  compliments  at  Court.  As  foon 
as  the  Earl  faw  him,  he  took  him  afide,  and  told 
him,  I  heai,  Dodtor,  that  a  pamphlet  is  juft  come 
“  out  that  fwinges  me  damnably :  Egad,  I’ll  be 
even  with  the  fellow  •,  for  I  am  determined  never 
“to  read  it”  It  is  not  unlikely  but  the  Scotch 
Favourite  and  his  fadtion  may  treat  thefe  papers 
of  mine  in  the  fame  manner  :  If  they  do,  I  can 
heartily  forgive  them ;  for  I  am  not  vain  enough  to 
imagine,  that  any  gentle  reproofs ,  which  are  thrown 
out  by  fo  inconliderable  a  perlon  as  myfelf,  will 
work  much  reformation  in  their  manners  and  prim 
ciples.  I  ffiall  be  very  well  contented,  if  they 
ferve  to  inftrudt  and  open  the  eyes  of  my  fello\y 
iubjedts,  the  generality  of  whom  have  been  grofsly 
impofed  upon  by  infinuations  that  the  Favourite 
is  not  concerned  in  advifing  the  feveral  changes  ip 
the  miniftry.  Whereas  it  is  notorious  to  every 
one,  who  is  poffefied  of  the  leaft  penetration,  that 
they  are  all  the  projedts  of  his  diftempered  brain — *• 
diftempered  with  a  variety  of  uneafy  paffions,  fuch 
as  pride,  jealoufy,  and  revenge.  It  is  fome  com¬ 
fort,  however,  that  his  malice  is  weak  and  impo¬ 
tent  ;  and  one  cannot  help  finding  to  fee  what 
wretched  tools  he  employs  to  work  out  his  infamous 
purpofes.  It  is  fomething  remarkable,  that  he  has 
not  been  able  to  prevail  on  one  fingle  perfon  of 
character  and  experience  to  co-operate  with  him. 
The  poor  creatures,  whom  he'  has  prejfed  into  his 
fervice,  remind  me  of  the  ragamuffins  headed  by 
his  namefake  in  the  rebellion,  who  were  compofed 
of  raw,  ignorant  lads  and  decrepid  old  men.  What 
makes  it  ftill  worfe  is,  that  they  are  the  very  per¬ 
sons  who  have  always  exprelfed  the  moft  virulent 
hatred  to  the  Favourite  and  his  fadtion.  They 
have  catch’d  at  every  opportunity  of  blackening  his 
charadter,  and  have  accuftomed  themfelves  fo  long 

to 
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to  think  and  {peak  of  him  in  the  vileft  manner,  that 
t  am  perfuaded  they  are  unable  now  to  leave  it  oft. 
ThTymay,  indeed/  for  a  little  time,  juft  to  ferve 
their  ambitious  purpofes,  “  keep  then  mouths,  a 
«  it  were,  with  a  bridle;”  but  while  their  hearts 
are  fo  hot  within  them,  the  fire  muft  inevitably 
kindle  and  they  will  at  laid  fpeak  with  then  tongues, 
“he  mean  time  it  will  be  no  fmall  amufement  to 
us  who  are  only  byeftanders,  to  obferve  with  what 
'awkward  grace  they  will  implicitly  obey  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  dictator ;  and  lrow  unwillingly  they 
will  compliment  him  with  the  difpofal  of  every  place 
of  truft  or  profit.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that,  a,  a 
Chart  Blanche  has  been  offered  to  them,  they  may 
imagine  they  are  to  come  in  on  their  own  terms  .  But 
I  will  venture  to  prophecy,  that  they  will  find  them 
Pelves,  in  the  end,  very  woefully  miftaken;  for 
by  what  I  know  of  the  Favourite  he  never  will 
pit  with  his  his  power,  which  he  has  uniformly 
Lwn,  with  amazing  perfeverance,  is  the  foie  dear 

.7  7  r  l  *  r  AnTIOETANUS. 

idol  ol  his  foul.  ^  J 


Vu  Inerts  auxilium  Pelias  haft  a  tulit.  Ovm. 

I  HAVE  already,  in  a  former  letter,  mentioned 
the  Irequent  changes  that,  to  the  eternal  di  grace 
of  this  country,  have  happened  within  the  {pace 
five  vears  and  the  caufe  to  which  they  are  to  be 
attributed.  But  as  the  foie  object  .of  thefe  letters 
is  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public,  with  regard  to  the 
facrifices  both  of  men  and  meafures,  which  have 
been  owing  to  the  influence  of  our  modern  Seja- 
nus  ;  I  hope  I  fliall  not  be  accufed  of  tautology, 
if  t  dwell  upon  the  fame  fubjeft,  and  expatiate  a 
fitde  further  on  the  events  of  that  period.  One  ot 
your  late  correfpondents  feems  to  approve  of  my 
purpofe,  though  he  doubts  of  its  effeft,  thinking  it 
put  of  my  power  to  lhake  the  Qoloftus .  is  ei- 
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pY 70n  at  finft  ,flSht  wcI!  founded ;  but  my  friend 
,  hilangha  will  alter  his  opinion,  when  he  confiders, 

that  I  have  a  moft  powerful  affiftant,  in  my  attack 
upon  this  Gargantua ;  one  who  has  overthrown  a 
lull  gi  eater  idol,  the  idol  of  a  free  people ;  who 
hitherto  has  never  failed  in  any  projeft  that  his  paf- 
hons  of  pride,  revenge,  or  ambition,  have  engen¬ 
dered  in  his  bread:.  After  having  faid  this,  it  will 
e  ealy  to  conclude,  that  I  mean  the  great  giant 
himfelr.  I  fincerely  engage  myfelf  to  omit  nothing 
that  my  talents  will  allow  me  to  do,  to  accomplilh 
the  falutary  end  for  which  the  whole  nation  fo  ar¬ 
dently  wifhes ;  but  I  fear  my  new  ally  will  have 
more  merit  to  plead  in  this  overthrow  than  myfelf, 
having  been  at  work,  upon  it  for  iome  years  ;  where¬ 
as  my  appearance ,  in  the  political  world  is  not  of 
many  days  date.  His  abfurdities,  contradicforv 
conduit,  and  ignorance  of  the  very  rudiments  of 
government,  have  brought  fuch  a  load  of  public 
refentment  again  ft  him,  that  there  is  little  left  for 
me  to  do  ;  and  I  moft  fincerely  believe,  that,  with¬ 
out  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  I  may  venture  to  declare 
his  final  ruin  is  not  now  very  difiant. 

The  wickedeft  Minifters,  the  moft  contemptible 
and  detefted  Favourites,  that  have  difgraced  the 
reigns  of  our  Britilh  Kings,  have  never  been  with¬ 
out  their  friends,  or  without  having  retained  fome 
party  in  their  fupport ;  but  it  has  been  referved  to 
our  days  to  fee  the  prodigy  of  a  minion  vefted  with 
unlimited  authority,  for  a  long  time  the  dilpenfer 
of  the  choiceft  honours  and  pecuniary  bounties  of 
the  Crown,  and  that  in  lo  liberal  a  manner  as 
quickly  to  make  the  Crown  poor  in  both  ;  to  fee 
him,  I  fay,  reduced,  by  his  own  mifmanagement,  to 
the  Angularly  miferable  and  forlorn  ftate  of  having 
neither  party  to  efpoufe,  nor  friend  to  protect  hint 
Uncommon  as  this  phoenomenon  is,  it  may  be 
....  recollecting  that  he  has  by  turns 

deceived 
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deceived  and  dcferted  all  parties,  and  lets  of  men 
in  this  country,  and  is  therefore  equally  difavowed, 

detefted,  and  deferred  by  all.  •  .  . 

Let  us  look  a  little  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
period,  alluded  to  in  my  former  letter,  what  has 
been  the  conduit  of  this  reftlefs  and  infidious  ad- 
vifer.  His  firft  exploit,  when  his  power  was  eita- 
bliihed,  appeared  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
had  conducted  the  war  with  all  the  fuccefs  that  was 
due  to  fo  great  and  enterpnfmg  a  genius,  i  ms 
creat  man  was  obliged,  by  Scotch  machinations  and 
intrigue,  to  quit  the  helm  •,  and  the  public  loft  not 
only  the  fupport  of  his  abilities,  but  hisfpiritec  an 
and  difinterefted  kinfman,  the  Earl  of  Temple,  fo  - 
lowed  him  in  his  retreat,  refolving,  and,  as  wc 
have  lately  feen,  adliering  to  his  refolution,  never  to 
take  a  fhare  in  the  government  while  there  remain¬ 
ed  the  leaft  appearance  of  its  being  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  Scotch  Favourite.  _  By  this,  two  o 
the  ableft  and  beft  men  in  the  kingdom,  with  all 
thofe  who  were  friends  to  them  and  their  populai 
fvftem,  were  at  once  difgufted,  and  commenced 
open  and  declared  war  with  the  ColoJJus.  It  is  from 
this  period  that  he  began  to  aft  againft  him] elf, ,  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  that  fall,  which  it  would  be 
my  happinefs  to  be  able  to  accelerate.  _ 

It  would  have  been  natural  to  imagine,  that, 
when  he  had  fet  fo  powerful  a  party  at  defiance,  he 
would  have  {Lengthened  himfelf  by  forming  con¬ 
nexions  with  thofe  that  remained *  but  this  was  by 
no  means  the  cafe  ;  another  viXim  was  immediately 
doomed  a  facrifice  ;  an  aged  Duke  (who,  thoug  i 
his  minifterial  talents  were  not  eminent,  had  ierved 
the  Crown  as  well  as  he  could,  poor  man,  for  up¬ 
wards  of  forty  years)  was  ignomimoufly  driven  from 
office.  Nor  was  this  fufficient,  but  a  whole  heca¬ 
tomb  was  to  be  facrificed  at  the  altar  of  Scotch  i  e- 
yenge  and  infolence ;  and,  what  was  hitherto  un- 
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heard  of  in  this  country,  the  lifts  of  the  inferior 

worthvWere  CarCfully  fcrutinized’  and  numbers  of 

their  emnin°CeiU  m  kn’j  Th°  had  n0  Crime’  but  that 
carded  Plofmen^  had  been  given  them  by  the  dif- 

drl  tl51ff  Te  dePnved  ^ fuhfiflence.  I  could 

Stt'S as  ™l,ld  £ 

By  thefe  acts  he  had  eftranged  from  him  another 
numerous  party  of  men  ;  and  then  he  had  no  de- 
pendance,  but  on  his  own  perfonal  intereft  with  the 

no.  ’  r  a  ,W  Tretched  adherents  whom  his  ig- 
orance  ot_ mankind  made  him  imagine  to  be  men 

°f  popularity  But  he  foon  perceived  his  error; 

ind  (°  far  dld  hls  tI]midlty  operate  over  his  pride,  , 
that  he  hung  his  tail,  and  flunk  out  of  office ;  pro- 

tefting,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  moft  folemn  man- 

ner  that  he  would  never  again  interfere  in  the  bu- 

imefs  of  government.  How  thofe  engagements 

have  been  performed,  the  world  is  witnefs,  as  it  is 

well  known  that  they  were  fcarcely  made  before 

they  were  fhamefully  broken. -Every  one  has  heard 

year  1762,  which 
was  entirely  brought  upon  the  carpet  by  the  FA- 

,  vour/te.  This  alone  is  fufficientto  prove  my  af- 

lertion  of  his  faithleflnefs  and  breach  of  promife 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  this  nation  if  that 

treaty  had  lucceeded  ;  for  if  that  excellent  perfon 

had  then  taken  the  reigns  of  government,  in  all 

probability  the  power  of  that  dangerous  man  had 

loon  been  blafted.  But,  unfortunately  for  us,  he  was 
reserved  f or  future  mifchief  •,  he  was  referved  when 
all  was  peace,  when  the  wheels  of  government 
moved  fmoothly  on,  when  Fadtion  drooped  her 
head,  and  party  was  almoft  no  more,  he  was  re¬ 
ferved  to  difturb,  by  his  weak  and  wicked  counfels, 

t  le  pu  lie  repole,  and  plunge  the  government 

♦ 


into 
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into  difficulties,  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  fee  the 
end. 


Non  femper  ea  funt ,  qua  videntur  ;  depipit 
Frons  prima  mult  os  \  rara  mens  in  elligit. 

Quod  interior e  condidit  Cura  angulo .  I  hjed. 


I T  is  not  from  any  apprehenfion  that  the  word  fa¬ 
vourite,  though  often  repeated,  will  be  tirefome  to 
the  public,  as  a  late  writer  in  one  of  the  papers  has 
fuo-o-efted,  that  I  have  not  addreffed  myfelf  to  you 
for  fome  days  paft  j  but  I  will  fairly  own,  my  filence 
arofe  from  an  apprehenfion,  that  the  name  and  fti  e 
of  Anti-Sejanus  might  pall  the  appetites  of  your 
readers,  by  being  ferved  up  too  frequently.  I  can¬ 
not  have  fo  much  vanity  as  to  imagine,  that  from 
one  (ingle  topic  I  (hall  find  refources  enough  to  di- 
verfify^the  fubjeft  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  afford 
amufement  or  inftrudtion  fix  days  in  the  week  :  But 
for  that  reafon-  do  not  let  it  be  imagined,  that  you 
will  lofe  me  for  a  correfpondent,  as  long  as  the 
Giant  remains  in  pofTeflion  of  the  fmallefi  degree  of 
power.  During  that  period,  I  have  no  caufe  to 
believe  that  the  public  will  difapprove  of  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  word  Favourite ,  or  be  tired  with  my 
dodlrine,  which  is  calculated  finglyto  that  onepui- 
pofe,  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  as  to  the 
injuries  they  have  fuftered  from  the  influence  of 
that  pernicious  perfon.  Believe  me,  they  are  not 
acquainted  with  half  his  crimes,  with  half  his  ab- 
furdities  :  Some  (till 'confider  him  as  ail  poweriulj 
others  as  an  innocent,  injured  man,  fuffeiing  for 
events  that  ought  not  to  be  laid  to  his  charge  •,  and 
a  few  (though  I  believe  they  are  very  few  indeed) 
(till  take  him  for  a  man  of  talents,  and  an  able 
ftatefman.  I  flatter  myfelf  with  imagining,  that  my 

former  letters  have  not  been  altogethei  ufelefs,  m 

undeceiving 


\ 
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undeceiving  the  world  in  feme  of  thefe  particulars : 

ut  much  is  ftill  left  to  be  done ;  and  if  you  do  not 
t  ink  me  tedious,  nor  find,  by  a  diminution  of  the 
iale  of  your  paper,  that  I  am  thought  fo  by  the 
public,  I  mail  perfevere  in  my  undertaking,  and 
now  and  then  trouble  you  with  a  letter,  till  I  have 

Cum£leitd  the  great  work,  and  reduced  him  to  that 
abjedt  ftate  which  is  fuited  to  the  meannefs  of  his 
capacity,  and  the  corruption  of  his  heart. 

Though  my  former  letters  may,  perhaps,  incline 
}  ou  to  think  that  I  am  particularly  connected  with 
the  late  adminiftration,-  and  fee  their  conduit  with 
an  eye  of  partiality,  I  do  a ffure  you  that  it  is  by  no 
means  the  cafe.  I  am  a  friend  to  truth  ;  and  I 
mean  no  more  than  to  difabufe  the  world,  as  to  a 
few  particular  prejudices  which  they  have  imbibed 
againft  thofe  gentlemen.  Let  them  be  judged 
fairly  ;  but  do  not  arraign  them  for  crimes  which 
no  perfon,  who  has  any  information,  fufpedls  them 
to  be  guilty  of.  Such  is  the  charge  brought  againft 
them  for  having  condeftended  to  adl  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Favourite  a  charge  to  which  they 
may  boldly  plead  not  guilty ,  without  fearing  con- 
vidlion,  though  they  were  tried  even  by  a  Scotch 
jury. .  I  have  already  touched  upon  this  point;  and 
I  again  throw  down  my  gauntlet,  and  defire  to  be 
contradidted,  if  what  I  affert  is  not  true,  “  that 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  their  adminiftration  they 
have  continually  refilled  the  efforts  of  this  ambiti¬ 
ous  and  reftlefs  man  ;  that  they  have  been  the  firft 
who  gave  any  confidera'ole  and  public  blow  to  his 
power ;  and  that  the  foie  caufe  of  their  difgrace  is 
the  open  teftimony  they  gave  of  their  refolution  not 
to  adl  under  his  influence.”  In  fhort,  it  muft  be 
allowed,  they  have  been  ftruggling  with  an  anta- 
gonift  at  the  top  of  a  precipice  ;  and  though  they 
have  tumbled  themfelves,  they  have  carried  him 
part  of  the  way  with  them  in  their  fall.  This  is  all 

I  will 
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I  will  now  fay  with  regard  to  thofe  who  have  juft 
left  the  helm :  My  point  is  to  overcome  Sejanus  ■ 
and  whether  it  is  to  be  done  by  this  or  that  fet  of 
men  is  to  me  a  matter  of  extreme  indifference.  1 
may,’  however,  be  allowed  to  give  my  opinion  who 
are!  and  who  are  not,  likely  to  effeCt  that  falutary 
purpofe  ;  and  I  am  not  fearful  to  fay,  that  I  do  not 
think  thofe,  who  are  now  placed  in  the  nations  of 
the  late  difcarded  Minifters,  are  the  perfons  on 
whom  the  nation  called  to  refcue  them  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Favourite.  Was  the  Duke  of  N 
the  popular  minifter  that  the  nation  cried  aloud  tor  t 
Was  a  perfon  of  higher  rank  than  him,  who  (from 
refpett  I  bear  to  every  thing  which  he  is  by  birth 
allied  to)  {hall  not  be  named  in  my  writings  *  was 
he ,  I  fay,  the  Patriot,  whom  the  landed  gentlemen 
of  property  in  this  country  look  up  to  as  their  pro¬ 
testor  ?  Do  they  wifh  for  an  extenfion  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  power  ?  Are  the  young  unexperienced  gentle¬ 
men,  who  are  called  in  to  fupport  the  prefent  fabric,, 
fuch  as  will  pleafe  the  fedate  and  thinking  part  o, 
mankind  ?  I  am  determined  not  to  be  abufive,  be- 
caufe  I  confider  abufe  as  a  low  and  illiberal  engine  v 
and  having  fo  good  a  caufe  to  treat,  I  will  not  iut- 
fer  the  attention  of  the  public  to  be  drawn  from  my 
arguments,  by  their  eontempt  and  difapprobation 
of  my  manners  and  language.  For  this  reafon,  l 
will  draw  a  veil  over  the  private  characters  or  thole 
individuals  who  have  now  the  direction  of  this  great 
machine  •,  and  only  fay,  in  general  terms,  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  monied  men  nor  the  country  gentlemen, 
neither  thofe  who  confider  our  connections  with  fo¬ 
reign  powers,  nor  thofe  who  attend  to  our  interim 
cafe  and  tranquility,  will  pretend  that  thefe-  are  the 
perfons  we  looked  up  to  with  eyes  of  expectation 
and  defire.  Had  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Tempk  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  tire  nation  woula  have 
been  fatished :  They  have  (hewed  their  abilities. 
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and  we  admire  them  :  they  have  ffiewed  their  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  we  honour  them  :  But  when  they  are 
let  afide,  and  others  employed,  whole  only  recom¬ 
mendation  is  their  experience,  can  there  be  a  ftron- 
ger  demonftration  that  a  malignant  influence  ftill 
prevails  over  our  councils,  and  that  the  nation  can 
never  profper  in  the  prefent  hands  ?  To  this  I  know 
it  will  be  anfwered,  that  Mr.  Pitt  approves  the 
fyftem,  and  willies  it  well  •  that  he  will  affift  them 
with  his  advice,  and  that  bis  meafures  will  be  pur- 
fued  ;  but  let  thole,  who  will,  believe  fuch  ridicu¬ 
lous  afiertions :  Anti-Sejanus  is  not  to  be  duped  with 
language,  that  would  not  make  an  impreffion  upon 
a  lenlible  child  of  ten  years  old.  Mr.  Pitt  withdrew 
from  the  adminiftration,  of  which  he  was  a  member* 
becaufe  he  could  not  guide  their  counfels  ;  he  declines 
taking  a  part  in  this,  for  the  fame  reafon.  It  is  plain 
to  perceive  for  what  purpoie  thele  new  gentlemen 
pretend  the  contrary  :  Driven,  poor  fouls,  to  their 
laftfhift,  they  catch  at  every  fhadow,  and  endeavour 
to  impofe  upon  the  public  appearance  for  reality : 
They  mean  to  magnify  their  importance  by  ftrutting 
in  Hilts  ;  and,  like  the  fooliffi  daw  in  the  fable, 
would  fain  cover  their  own  nakednefs  with  the 
plumage  of  a  peacock.  While  I  fmile  at  the  little 
artifices  they  make  ufe  of,  I  cannot  helf  pitying 
the  poverty  of  their  invention  :  The  removal  of  a 
few  individuals,  who  have  formerly  been  connefted 
with  the  Favourite ,  (while  a  hundred  of  his  creatures 
Hill  remain  unmolefted  in  office)  is  to  make  mankind 
believe  that  they  are  not  his  tools  and  inftruments ; 
and  a  dignity  or  an  employment,  conferred  on  a 
friend  or  two  of  the  Great  Commoner,  is  to  con¬ 
vince  the  world  that  he  approves,  at  prefent,  both  of 
men  and  meafures.  But  credat  Judums ! — till  he 
gives  the  teftimony  of  his  approbation,  by  fupport- 
ing  them  in  parliament,  and  affifting  in  perfon  at 
the  fecret  councils,  that  decide  about  the  weighty 

affairs 
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affairs  of  the  State ;  till  the  Favourite  is  banished  t6 
av  long,  long  distance  from  Court,  and  thofe  who 
are  able,  not  thofe  only  who  are  willing  to  ferve  the 
crown,  are  entrufted  with  offices  of  bufinefs  and  re’- 
fponfibility  •,  I  fhall  think  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Fem- 
ple  diffatisfied  with  the  general  fituation  of  things 
and  that  they  lament,  with  me,  the  hopelefs  ftate 
to  which  this  unhappy  kingdom  is  reduced,  and 
from  which  it  will  never  extricate  itfelf,  till  the  laft 
dregs  of  that  curfed  poifon,  the  power  of  the  j Fa¬ 
vourite,  are  drained  off,  and  the  direction  of  affairs 
entrufted  with  thofe  ministers  who  are  called  upon 
by  the  joint  voice  of  the  people  to  afford  us  their 
affiftance  and  protection.  Anti-Sejanus, 


- - Pugrtat  Sententia  fecum 

§puod point  fpernit ,  repetit  quid  nuper  omijit.  H or  . 

A  SI  have  been  rather  liberal  in  my  epithets,  when¬ 
ever  I  have  mentioned  the  flattie  of  Sejanus,  having 
ventured  more  than  once  to  make  ufe  of  the  words 
abfurd,  ambitious ,  and  revengeful,  it  feems  particu¬ 
larly  incumbent  upon  me  to  Shew  that  they  have 
not  been  misapplied.  And  this  is  fo  eafy  a  talk, 
that  it  requires  little  more  than  a  bare  narrative  to 
prove  that  I  have  not  been  miffed  by  paffion,  or 
warped  with  prejudice,  when  I  have  expreffed  my- 
felf  in  thofe  terms. 

There  is  another  particular,  in  which,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  expeCted  that  I  Should  vindicate  myfellj. 
namely,  in  affirming  that  the  power  of  the  Coloffus 
is  Shaken  to  its  very  foundation  :  and  this  likewife 
(Heaven  be  praifed)  is  no  very  difficult  matter > 
for  I  verily  believe  that,  if  I  continue  much  longer 
your  correfpondent,  it  will  be  objected  to  me,  that 
I  am  trampling  on  the  dead,  and  infulting  the  me¬ 
mory  of  a  conquered  and  fallen  enemy. 

To  illuftrate  thefe  points  in  the  fulleft  manner, 
it  will  not  be  neceffary  for  me  to  go  farther  back 
Vol,  II.  C  than 
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than  to  the  changes  that  have  lately  happened  in 
the  adminiftration.  Six  weeks  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  o f  the  meafures  of  Sejanus  will  be  fufficient 
to  prove  his  abfurdity  and  wickednefs ;  and  when 
thefe  are  once  made  out,  they  will  not  onlyjuftify 
my  having  made  ufe  of  expreffions  rather  harfh  and 
fevere,  but  convince  the  world  that  his  reign  is  al- 
moft  over,  and  his  ruin  at  hand.  When  he  faw 
the  late  miniftry  riling  in  the  efteem  of  the  public, 
he  concluded,  with  reafon,  that  the  fame  conduft, 
which  gained  them  the  good  opinion  of  the  think¬ 
ing  part  of  the  nation,  would  not  fail  to  recommend 
them  to  their  virtuous  and  well-difpofed  mailer. 
This  at  once  alarmed  hisjealouly,  and  determined 
him,  by  fecret  emiflaries  and  faife  infinuations,  to 
preclude  them  from  a  free  accefs  to  their  Sovereign. 
His  wicked  projedt  unhappily  fucceeded ;  and 
when  he  found  that  he  had  blafted  jthe  power  of  his 
rivals,  ambition  feized  upon  his  foul.  He  refolved 
immediately  to  form  a  new  adminiftration  ;  an  ad¬ 
miniftration,  that  fhould  never  thwart  or  oppofe 
him  ;  an  adminiftration  of  his  own  creatures  and 
dependents.  His  brother  was  to  have  the  direction 
of  Scotland,  and  his  brother-in-law  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  finances,  and  be  principal  minifter 
of  ftate.  What  made  this  plan  of  his  more  ridi¬ 
culous  and  chimerical,  was,  that  he  imagined  our 
Patriot  Qommoner  would  condefcend  to  a£t  under 
his  influence,  and  that  of  his  tools  and  creatures  : 
But  he  found  himfelf  miferably  miftaken;  his 
foolifti  fcheme  w,as  accordingly  exploded,  and  the 
difcarded  minifters  were  recalled,  who  immediately 
difmified  the  inftrument  of  Sejanus' s  power  over  his 
native  country.  This,  it  mull  be  owned,  was  a 
glorious,  but  at  the  fame  time  it  was  the  laft  blow 
they  could  make  at  the  Favourite .  He  was  exaf- 
perated  to  the  greateft  degree,  and  all  the  fulphur 
of  his,  foul  took  fire ;  His  revenge,  at  all  events, 

muft 
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muft  be  gratified,  and  a  new  fet  of  people  called 
in ;  yet  even  here  a  difficulty  remained  behind  •, 
though  he  was  determined  to  work  the  fall  of  Ins 
enemies,  he  could  not  bear  to  drop  the  dear  idea  ot 
eftabling  a  family  influence.  Some  medium,  there¬ 
fore,  was  to  be  propofed  •,  and  his  noble  kinfman, 
(who,  from  reading  the  grofs  flattery,  which  he  pays 
for ,  in  the  public  papers,  fondly  thinks  himfelf  a 
man  of  popularity)  though  not  the  principal  mini- 
fter,  was  drill  to  bear  lbme  high  office  in  the  ftate, 
and  his  brother  to  be  reflrored  at  leaft  to  the  income 
of  ills  former .  ftation.  T  his  fee  end  .project,  how- 
everp  milcarried  ;  for  after  having  tried  every  man 
of  rank  in  tfier  kingdom,  after  the  Treafury  had 
been  refufed  by  .four  different  perfons  in  one  day,  he 
wa$:  reduced  to  lower  his  demands,  and  with  them 
give,  up  a  farther  portion  of  his  ftrength  and  in¬ 
fluence. 

He  dropt  a 

fcheme  of  governing,  by  means  of  a  family  corn- 
pad;  ;  and,  to  gratify  his  revenge  and  quiet  his 
fears,  (which  painted  to  him  the  fatal  confequences 
that  might  happen  from  the  refentment  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  if  he  perfifted  in  his  ambitious  purpofes)  he 
fet  on  foot  a  frefh  negociation. 

Who  can  forbear  lamenting  with  me,  that  the 
credit,  the  repofe,  the  profperity  of  the  kingdom, 
are  to  be  thus  frequently  and  wantonly  facriliced  to 
the  private  paflions  of  this  reftlcfs  and  all-grafplng 
Favourite  ? 

No  one,  I  imagine,  will  pretend  to  deny,  that  X 
have  here  given  a  true  hlftory  of  what  has  lately  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  adminiftration.  Three  different  plans 
have  been  agitated ;  and  the  laft  of  them  would  not 
have  taken  place,  if  the  gentlemen,  who  were  lately 
in  power,  would  have  demeaned  themfelves  fo  low 
as  to  negotiate  with  the  Scotchman.  He  never,  ] 
believey  much  wilhed  to  carry  it  into  execution  :  lie 
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would  rather  have  chofen,  that  the  two  lets  of  men 
fhould  have  bid  againfl  each  other  for  his  protec¬ 
tion  ;  and  then  would  have  inclined  the  fcale  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  that  party,  who  would  have  done  the  mofl 
to  repair  his  fluttered  power.  He  has  failed  in 
this,  as  in  all  his  former  projects ;  for  though  the 
auction  was  opened,  and  the  places  fairly  put  up, 
he  could  get  no  fetters  to  enhance  the  price,  and 
but  one  bidder  appeared  ! 

T-  he  confequence  of  the  whole  is,  that  a  miniflry 
is  formed  without  one  man  of  bufinels  and  experi¬ 
ence.  It  lets  out  with  pretenfions  to  popularity, 

and  yet  is  headed  by  the  D.  of  - - .,  the  Duke  of 

N  ,  and  the  Earl  of  B — .  It  claims  the  name 
of  a  Whig  adminiflration ,  with  a  Tory  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  only  Tory  who  has  been  trufted 
with  any  office  of  power  or  bufinefs  fince  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  Majefty’s  reign.  In  fhort,  it  is  com- 
pofed  of  weaknefs,  falfhood,  and  con  tradition,  and 
is  a  perfect  model  of  the  great  original  that  gave  it 
birth.  Anti-Sejanus, 


— — — Tres  funt  ante  omnia. — — 

WHEN  Octavius,  Mark  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
formed  that  ill-conne6ted  triumvirate,  which  put 
a  final  period  to  the  liberties  of  Rome,  they  ffiewed 
a  wonderful  tendernefs  for  each  other,  not  in  fecur^ 
ing  their  friends ,  but  in  facrificing  their  enemies  to 
their  mutual  refentment.  In  this  general  profcrip- 
tion,  the  ties  of  blood  were  alternately  difregarded, 
and  the  more  facred  bonds  of  friendffiip  readily 
broken  through,  provided  it  tended,  upon  the 
whole,  to  gratify  the  hatred  and  revenge  of  thofe 
deftroyers  of  the  public  freedom,  The  leaders  of 
the  prefent  unnatural  coalition  of  men  in  power 
feem  to  have  adopted  the  fame  principles,  as  far  as 
circumftances  will  admit ;  not,  indeed,  by  flicking 
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Up  the  heads  of  the  men  of  eloquence  and  ability, 
among  their  adverfaries,  at  the  bar  of  the  two  houfes, 
(which,  however,  I  would  advife  them  to  effedt,  if 
they  can ,  before  the  meeting  of  parliament)  but  by 
removing  all  perfons  from  employment  who  have 
the  molf  diftant  connexion  with  thofe  whom  they 
llile  their  enemies. 

In  this  point,  the  enterprizing  Antonius,  the 
doating  Lepidus,  and  the  timid  Odtavius,  feein 
perfectly  agreed.  There  is,  however,  this  mani- 
feft  inequality,  as  to  Odlavius’s  lhare  in  this  exten- 
ftve  profcription,  that  he  is  obliged  to  facrifice  fome 
of  his  friends,  in  order  to  preferve  the  others  •,  whilft 
his  affociates  in  power  give  a  full  fweep  to  their  re¬ 
venge,  by  marking  out  as  victims  whoever  were 
honoured  with  the  friendlhip,  or  bore  relation  by 
office  to  thofe  whole  places  have  been  lately  ufurped 
by  a  motley  band  of  mock-ftatefmen.  I  call  it 
ufurped,  becaufe,  though  the - has  an  un¬ 

doubted  right  to  difpofe  of  thefe  employments,  na¬ 
ture  and  reafon  never  intended  them  for  fuch  as  the 
prefent  poflefibrs. 

If  the  public  cannot  difpute  the  authority,  by 
which  men  of  ability  and  experience  are  removed, 
to  make  way  for  thofe  who  have  fhewn  themfelves 
deficient  in  the  one,  or  who  cannot  lay  any  claim  to 
the  other,  yet  furely  they  have  a  right  to  enquire 
why  thofe,  who  are  lubordinate  in  offices  of  the  ut- 
moft  trull  and  importance,  Ihould  be  wantonly  laid 
afide,  only  becaufe  the  Triumvirate  will  have  it  fo. 

That  the  whole  board  of  Treafury  Ihould  be 
changed,  is  an  act  of  neceffity  becaule  thofe,  who 
had  been  joined  with  the  gentleman,  who  lait  pre- 
fided  there,  could  never  be  brought  to  fubmit  to 
his  inadequate  fuccelfors  :  But  that  the  two  Secre¬ 
taries  of  that  department  Ihould  be  difmified,  the 
one  becaufe  he  has  been  faithful  to  his  late  fupe- 
rior,  and  the  other  becaufe  it  is  a  necefiary  Hep  to 

C  3  '  impof 
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impofe  upon  the  public ,  I  cannot  admit  as  fatisfac- 
tory  reaioning.  Befides,  can  this  impofition  ope¬ 
rate  tor  any  long  continuance  ?  The  latter  of  thefe 
gentlemen,  formerly  the  confidential  Secretary  of 
Octavius,  could  not  be  continued  without  an  open 
declaration  ot  what  the  Triumvirate  labours  fo 
much  to  conceal.  For  the  fame  reafon,  this  timid 
Stateiman  acquiefces  in  his  brother’s  difgrace ;  and 
allows  his  former  partner  in  the  Treafury  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  wardrobe  like  a  caft-off  fuit  of 
cloaths.  But  will  tnis  fubterfuge  impofe  upon  men 
of  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world  ?  Will 
they  Submit  to  dignify  this  administration  with  the 
tine  of  Whig,  and  Anti-Favourite,  whilft  Mr. 

^  fingled  out  to  lead  one  band  of  penfioners, 
und  the  E  of  L— ■ — —  ftill  Stands  at  the  head  of 

the  other  ?  whilft  T - continues  in  pofleffion 

of  his  ftaff,  and  O-  d  and  f '  — —  f  f  quietly 

enjoy  their  lucrative  employments  ?  For  what  me¬ 
rit  of  their  own  is  this  indulgence  fhewn  to  the  two 
laft  ?  Not  upon  account  of  their  abilities,  for  that 
would  be  a  Sufficient  reafon  why  they  Should  be  dis¬ 
carded  :  It  is  their  merit  with  their  countryman  •,  it 
is  the  reward  of  their  inaction  during  the  laft  par¬ 
liamentary  campaign,  where  the  one  carefully  con¬ 
cealed  his  talent  wrapt  up  m  a  napkin ,  and  the  other 
ufed  his  fparingly,  as  loath  to  wear  it  out  in  any 
other  caufe  than  that  of  the  Favourite  ? 

I  forbear  to  mention  others,  as  too  inconfider- 
able  to  be  named  in  the  lift :  It  is  Sufficient  to  fay 
that  thofe  fnarlers  in  politics,  who  followed  the  Fa¬ 
vourite  in  couples,  are  ftill  retained  to  fill  up  the 
cry,  and  are  ftill  fed  from  the  trencher. 

Whilft  fuch  juggling  is  carrying  on,  and  that  too 
in  fo  bungling  a  manner,  will  any  perfon  dare  to 
aflert,  that  the  Favourite  has  no  hand  in  thefe  trans¬ 
actions,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  any  ?  WA1  he  lend 
his  Support  to  eftabliSh  thole  men  in  power,  whom 
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Yolpone  approves,  and  has  promifed  to  fccond  ? 
Will  the  Great  Commoner ,  whcfe  name  s  to >  fi 
many  Ihining  pages  in  hiftory,  fufFer  it  tobeful  led 
by  an  intercourfe  with  fuch  men  as  the  e .  1  t 

luperior  fpirit  fubmit  to  imitate  the  daftardly  Fa¬ 
vorite  by  keeping  clear  of  all  refponfibility,  and 
yet  afpiring  to  direft  ?  Or,  if  his  iU  ftate  of  h^lth 
will  not  permit  him  to  fupport  the  fatigue  of  office, 
and  he  ffiould  be  prevailed  on  to  guide  the  ma¬ 
chine,  would  he  truft  to  untempered  tools  of  othei 

^WehaTfeen;  indeed,  inftances  where  a  great 
o-enius,  who  is  fore  of  his  effeft,  will  produce  won¬ 
ders  of  art  with  almoft  any  tool  that  comes  to  hand  •, 
but  there  never  was  that  man  who  would  rdk  his 
reputation  by  preferring  fuch  inftruments  as  ffiould 
be  brought  by  the  lowed:  in  the  trade,  w  hen  he 
had  the  whole  profeffion  before  him,  and  might 
fupplv  himfelf  from  the  ableft  and  moft  experiences 
artifts.  .  Anti-Sejanus. 


SEE  here  the  hopeful  ftate  in  which  this  country 
is  reprefented  by  the  writers  for  the  prefent  Mmi- 
ftry .  who  tell  us,  that  the  belt  thing  which  could 
at  prefent  happen,  would  be  for  them  all  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  turned  out  of  their  employments,  and 
fucceeded  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  thofe  whom  he  thinks 
of  principal  ability,  and  fitted:  to  be  employed  In 
this  opinion  I  agree  with  them  heartily  but  I  am 
of  a  different  way  of  thinking  from  their  flatterers, 
who  give  it  out  that  Mr.  Pitt  believes  the  doating 
Statefman  and  his  affociates  qualified  for  any  em¬ 
ployments  ;  whereas  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that 
he  thinks  them  fit  for  none  ;  for  if  he  did  not,  would 
he  thus,  in  their  prefent  date  of  weaknefs  and  dil- 
trefs,  turn  bis  back  upon  them,  and  fairly  leave 
them  to  ffiuffle  and  cut  for  themfelves  ? . .  .  Would 
he  not  rather,  out  of  pure  companion,  reach  out  a 

C  4  helping 
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helping  hand,  when  they  .call  upon  him,  poor  fouls, 
witn  their  chins  juft  above  water,  and  allure  him 
that  they  can  fwim  no  more  than  fo  many  piaS  of 
lead  ?  But  they  cry,  alas,  in  vain  !  the  love  of  his 
country  prevails  in  his  bread:  far  beyond  the  feel- 
ings  of  pity,  or  any  other  confidcration  :  He  knows 

tne  kingdom  is  undone  under  fuch  management _ 

ne  abandons  them  to  their  fate,  and  turns  away  his 
face  from  the  melancholy  fight,  juft  as  we  do  from 

the  execution  of  a  malefactor,  without  attempting 
to  give  him  afliftance. 

Wiat  I  am  now  faying  is  too  dearly  manifefted, 
by  Mr.  I  itt  s  retiring  from  the  prelent  fceneof  bu- 
finefs,  when  the  new  Minifters  Hand  in  the  greateft 
need  of  liis  counfels,  and  have  ricliculoufly  given 
it  out  for  a  month  together,  that  he  would  fupport 
their  meafures.  This  ftep  of  the  great  and  truly 
amiable  Patriot  will  furely  open  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  and  convince  them  that  thefe  vain  and 
empty  daws  reckoned  without  their  hoji.  There  re¬ 
mains,  however,  another  point,  ftill  to  be  cleared 
up,  oefore  we  entirely  give  the  new  gentlemen  over 
to  perdition.  I  profefs  myfelf  an  admirer  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  I  heartily  wilh  that  he  and  Lord  Temple, 
with  fome  other  noble  perfons,  who  have  refufed 
to  accept  even  of  the  higheft  offices,  becaufe  thole 
great  men  would  not  be  concerned  in  the  prefent 
lyftem  >  I  wilh,,  I  fay,  that  they  could  be  induced 
to  alter  their  relolution  in  this  particular.  But 
though  there  are  no  hopes  of  fuch  a  change,  the 
new  Miniftry  will  deferve  much  of  the  public  ef- 
teem,  if  they  would  effectually  and  entirely  put  an 
end  to  the  influence  of  the  Favourite.  But  they 
themfelves  are  too  well  confcious,  that  it  is  out  of 
their  power  :  I  really  believe  fome  of  the  young  and 
unexperienced  perfons  among  them  mean  to  do  it ; 
But  none  of  their  leaders  think  it  practicable,  or 
even  intend  to  attempt  it.  Let  me  alk  them  fairly, 

whether 
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whether,  when  the  late  convulfions  began,  the  great 
'point  of  mifmanagement,  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
old  Minifters,  was  not  not  their  pulhing  things  too 
far  by  the  removal  of  Sej emus' s  brother  ?  And  how 
could  the  new  ones  mean  to  eftablilh  their  power, 
but  by  a  contrary  conduct  ?  The  Favourite ,  they 
fay,  does  not  take  the  lead  in  the  prefent  moment ; 
perhaps  not,  but  what  then  ?  Does  he  not  intend  to 
refume  it,  after  he  has  let  the  new  Mimftry  take  a 
ftxort  run  ?  He  knows  that  the  tafte  of  power  is  very 
alluring  •,  and  therefore,  like  an  expert  angler,  lets 
them  nibble  and  run  away  with  the  bait,  that  he 
may  ftrike  at  a  proper  time,  and  make  fure  of  his 
aame.  If  this  is  not  the  cafe,  and  he  really  in¬ 
tends  to  lay  down  his  rod,  why  does  not  he  gratify 
the  public  with  every  demonftration  of  his  honeft 
and  upright  purpofes  ?  Why  does  not  he  retire,  in 
earneft,  tp  a  diftance  from  bufinefs,  and  abftain  not 
only  from  evil,  but  from  all  its  appearances  and 
temptations  ?  Look  only  into  certain  affemblies, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  perfons  there,  who  are 
moft  willing  and  moft  able  to  fupport  him,  ftill  re¬ 
main  unrnolefted  in  their  offices.  What  is  it,  in 
the  name  of  wonder,  that  protects  them  ?  Where 
do  they  find  a  Ihield  to  cover  them  from  the  prefent 
havock  and  devaluation  ?  Is  it  their  attachment  to 
the  gentlemen  who  are  now  Minifters  ?  No,  there 
'  is  no  one,  who  has  the  leaft  knov/ledge  of  men  and 
things,  that  does  not  fee  they  would  difplace  them 
if  they  could,  both  becaufe  they  cannot  truft  them, 
and  becaufe  it  would  give  their  adminiftration  iuch 
a  weight  and  credit  in  the  nation,  as  vvouid  rendei 
them  fuperior  to  every  attempt  of  tneir  opponents 
to  overthrow  them.  Seli-intereft  calls  upon  tnem 
loudly  to  give  thefe  proofs  of  their  being  no  longer 
encumbered  with  the  load  of ' favour  it  i fra  •,  and  com- 
mon-fenfe  calls  vipon  us  all  not  to  fuffer  ourfelves 

to  be  amufed  any  longer  with  vain  and  idle  fuppo- 

fitions. 


' 
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fitions,  which  are  calculated  merely  to  gain  time, 
and  give  a  month  or  two  more  to  the  new  Trium¬ 
virate  to  reward  feme  of  their  hungry  followers,  and 
to  difpofe  of  the  higheft  honours  to  their  favourites, 
01  which,  by  the  nature  of  thofe  honours,  they  can¬ 
not  be  hereafter  diverted.  Anti-Sejantts. 

*  ■ 

I  T  is  a  curfe,  which  has  attended  all  favourites  of 
Vrinces,  fiom  the  darling  of  Tiberius  down  to  our 
modern  Sejanus ,  that  they  are  never  happy,  unlefs 
they  are  wantonly  abufing  their  extravagant  power, 
or  often tatiou fly  difplaying  their  enormous  riches. 
They  cannot  poffefs  either  the  one  or  the  other  in 
quiet,  but  miift  needs  affront  the  felf-love  and  un¬ 
de  rftanding  of  mankind,  by  a  vain  and  unreason¬ 
able  exercile  of  both.  There  is  no  other  way  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  fuch  abfurd  behaviour,  which  muft 
neceffarily  fubjeft  them  to  the  hatred  and  envy  of 
the  world,  than  from  a  mixture  of  pride,  folly  and 
infatuation.  Vvhile  a  man  battens  and  bafks  him- 
felf  in  Royal  favour,  he  is  fure  to  be  attended  with 
a  numerous  train  of  fummer-friends,  who  flutter 
and  buzz  about  him  inceflantly,  and  are  fuch  trou¬ 
blesome  and  impertinent  creatures,  that  they  effec¬ 
tually  keep  oft  every  honeft  and  ingenious  perfon. 
Having  thus  entirely  poffeffed  him  to  themfelves, 
thepoilon  that  they  diftill  into  his  ear,  is  ten  times 
more  fatal  and  noxious  than  that  which  deftroyed 
'  the  Royal  Dane,  as  it  corrupts  the  underftanding, 
and  ftupiftes  all  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  foul.  Its 
operation,  indeed,  is  mighty  and  wonderful,  as  it 
transforms  a  man  almoft  in  an  inftant  from  his  ori¬ 
ginal  felf.  Though  his  intrinfic  worth  was  before 
poor  and  inftgnificant,  he  acquires  I  know  not  what 
of  importance  ;  and  having  the  image  of  his  Prince 
imprinted,  as  it  were,  upon  him,  endeavours  to 
pais  current  in  the  world  for  ten  times  his  real  va¬ 
lue.  To  accomplifti  this  moft  deftrable  end,  he 

finds 
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finds  it  necefiary  to  bear  down  fame  with  irrefiftible 
infolence,  and  dazzle  the  eyes  ot  others  with  the 
o-lare  of  honour  and  tinfel  trappings  of  greatnefs. 

D  if  we  confider  a  little  the  behaviour  of  different 
Favourites  in  different  ages  and  counti  ies,  we  fhall 
find  that  their  conduct  in  thefe  refpedts  has  been 
uniformly  the  fame.  With  what  felf-affuming  ar¬ 
rogance  did  IVoljey  behave,  and  fecure  of  thte  ear 
of  lis  Prince,  treat  the  oldeft  and  moft  potent  of 
the  nobility  with  contempt  and  inlolence  ?  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  fycophants,  he  kept  aloof  from  others, 
like  an  Eaftern  monarch,  and  would  not  deign  to 
hold  converfe  with  the  moft  illuftrious  perions,  un- 
lefs  they  truckled  to  his  power,  and  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal.  What  a  rapid  and  exorbitant  for¬ 
tune  did  he  amafs  together,  though  he  lived  with 
all  the  ftate  and  magnificence  of  an  Emperor  ?  How 
many  palaces  did  he  ereft,  as  trophies  of  his  folly, 
and  "proofs  of  his  rapine  and  extortion  ?  How  many 
Country  feats  did  he  adorn  and  furnifh  with  all  the 
curiofities  of  art  and  nature  ?  What  a  train  of  glit¬ 
tering  equipages,  what  a  hoft  of  livery’d  flaves  at¬ 
tended  him  in  his  tours  ?  One  thing,  however,  may 
be  remarked  of  Wolfey,  which  cannot  be  faid  of  a 
mere  modern  Favourite ,  that  he  had  vifible  means  of 
acquiring  his  riches  and  fupporting  his  grandeur ; 
as,  befides  the  office  of  Lord  High  Chancellor,  he 
was  polfelfed  at  once  of  five  bifhopricks,  and  feve- 
ral  other  profitable  benefices. 

What  has  been  here  related  of  the  great  over¬ 
grown  Cardinal,  may  be  applied  with  little  altera^ 
tion  to  all  other  Royal  favourites  ^  whether  it  be 
Sejanus,  the  darling  of  Tiberius,  or  Count  Bruhl, 
the  minion  of  the  late  Elefcor  of  Saxony  •,  fome  pai  - 
ticulars  of  whofe  life  and  conduft  I  may  very  pro¬ 
bably  hereafter  lay  before  my  readers  :  At  preient 
it  is  not  necefiary  to  have  recourfe  either  to  ftale 

or  foreign  examples,  when,  we  have  a  Sejanus  oj  our 

own 
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own,  who  is  a  living  inftance  of  the  truth  of  what 
fe  been  here  averted.  Has  he  not  all  along  af¬ 
fected  to  keep  aloof,  and  treated  our  nobles  with 
fupercihous  referve  and  infolence  ?  Have  we  not 
ieen  him  for  a  long  time  difplaying  his  exorbitant 
trcafures  in  every  kind  of  princely  profufion  ?  Has 
not  he  purchafed  eftates,  built  and  adorned  villas, 
ere  e  palaces,  and  furnilhed  them  with  fumptu- 
oiu  magnificence  P  I  am  fure  I  fpeak  within  corn- 
pals,  when  i  alfert,  that  within  thefe  laft  three  years 
be  lias  expended  between  two  and  three  hundred 
t h ou j and  pounds.  An  enormous  fum,  equal  almoft 

i  i  i*  •  i  ^  kingdom  from  which 

re  draws  his  original !  I  could  wilh  to  be  informed 

by  fome  of  thofe,  who  are  in  the  fecret,  how  he  has 
acquired  fuch  prodigious  wealth.  I  will  not  fup- 
P°ie.  he  embezzled  the  public  money ,  when  he 
officioufly  thruft  himfelf  into  office^  becaufe  there 
were  fo  many  checks  upon  him  in  that  department, 
that  he  could  not  eafily  have  done  it  without  affo- 
ciates,  or  poflefling  more  courage  or  cunning  than 
I  take  him  to  be  mailer  of.  But  how,  then,  has 
he  acquired  fuch  amazing  riches  ?  Tell  me,  ye 
flatterers  of  his,  was  it  by  Jlate-jobbing  or  ftock- 
jobbing,  that  he  is  become,  from  a  needy  Northern 
Thane,  a  potent  Britifh  Noble  ?  What finifter  me¬ 
thod  has  he  taken  to  plunder  the  nation,  and  elcape 
the  iron  hand  of  juftice  ?  I  am  aware  of  the  anfwer, 
that  he  has  been  able  to  make  a  purchafe,  to  the 
amount  of  ninety-feven  thoufand  pounds,  to  lay 
out  a  large  park,  and  adorn  and  build  two  magni¬ 
ficent  houfes  out  of  the  eflate  which  was  left  him. 
by  a  relation  three  years  ago.  But  fuch  a  reply  is 
fo  falfe  and  foolifh,  that  it  fcarce  delerves  a  mo¬ 
ment's  confideration ;  fori  wrill  venture  to  main¬ 
tain,  that  the  whole  film  of  his  vijible  income,  for 
the  laft  ten  yean  put  together,  will  not  amount  to 
above  50,000!.  As  to  theeftate,  it  is  not  his  :  he 
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is  entitled  only  to  part  of  the  annual  produce  ;  for 
two  thoufand  pounds  a  year  were  left  to  his  injured 
brother,  on  whom  he  affettionately  turned  his  back, 
as  foon  as  he  had  pofieffed  himfelf  of  his  natural  in¬ 
heritance.  When  this  2000 1.  per  annum  is  de¬ 
ducted,  there  will  not  remain  clear  to  the  Favourite 
above  £000 1.  a  year  :  And  whether  this  is  fufficient 
^account  for  all  thofe  immenfe  fums,  which,  to 
our  amazement  and  indignation,  he  has  lately  ex¬ 
pended,  I  leave  every  impartial  perfon  to  judge. 

*  A  vt'TT-.Sf  t  a  vtts.. 


[.The  above  letter  occafioned  a  very  fingular  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  difpute  in  the  public  papers.  One  of  the 
E.  of  Bute's  friends  immediately  anfwered  it.  as  follows .  j 
public  may  recoiled):,  if  they  think  it  worth 
J  while,  that  Anti-Sejanus  did,  in  his  paper  of 
Auo-uft  3,  endeavour  to  fallen  upon  the  Earl  of 
Bute’s  reputation  a  ftain  of  the  fouled:  corruption  ; 
no  lefs  than  that  of  having  plundered  the  public  of 
an  immenfe  treafure  :  grounding  this  his  conclufion 
Upon  the  greatnefs  of  the  Favourite’s  expen ces 
within  three  years  pad:  beyond  his  income,  taken 
even  for  fo  long  a  period  as  ten  years  backwaids. 

I  have  fhewn  in  my  lad:  letter  what  credit  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  adfertion  deferves  with  regard  to  the  head  of 
income,  and  will  now  proceed  to  the  other  half  of 
his  argument,  relative  to  the  Favourite’s  expences 
within  three  years  pad: ;  reckoned  by  the  writer  at 
between  two  and  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
/.  e.  as  I  mud:  underftand  it  at  about  250,000  b 
Thefe  expences  he  divides  into  iour  heads,  viz. 
1.  The  purchafing  of  eftates.  2.  The  build¬ 
ing  and  adorning  of  villas.  3*  The  eiedling  ot 
palaces  and  furnifting  them  with  fumptuous  mag¬ 
nificence.  .4,- A  general  fweeping  item  of  every 
kind  of  princely  profufion.  The  purchafing  of  ef¬ 
tates  he  reckons  at  ninety-feven  thoufand  pounds  *, 

io 
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o  that  there  is  a  Turn  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  thoufand  pounds  left  for  the  reft  of  the 
avounte  s  expenditure  in  three  years  time,  being 
t  die  rate  of  fifty-one  thoufand  pounds  per  annum. 
How  much  the  writer  is  pleafed  to  allot  to  every 
und  of  princely  profufion  he  hath  not  been  fo  o-ood 
as  to  impart ;  but  it  is  manifeft,  by  the  affedled 
pomp  of  his  defcnption,  that  the  villas  and  palaces 
are  to  be  confidered  as  confumi.ng  a  large  part  of 
t  at  vaft  heap.  So  that  thefe  two  articles  are  efien- 
tial  circumftances  to  the  validity  of  his  eftimate.  I 
t0  ca£ch  oneof  thefe  declaimers  at  a  matter  of 
tact,  of  which  any  common  man  hath  an  opportu- 
mty  to  know  the  truth  or  falfhood.  The  only  villa 
that  the  Earl  of  Bute  hath  had  within  the  compafs 
of  three  years,  is  a  fmall  old  houfe  upon  Kew 
green  with  a  new  detached  brick  building  on  one 
fide  of  tne  garden  ufed  by  him  in  part  for  a  library, 
and  m  part  occupied  by  an  under  fervant  of  the 
Royal  Family.  Thefe  two  ftruftures  compofe  the 
vibas  whicn  the  Favourite  is  fuppofed  to  have  built 
and  adorned  at  vaft  expence.  Let  any  reader  go 
toKew-green,  and  he  will,  upon  enquiry,  find  one 
of  the  villas  built  before  Sejanus  was  born,  and  the 
other  not  more  magnificent  in  the  building  or  fittino- 
up  than  what  might  fuit  the  Sunday’s  retreat  of  a 
fubftantial  citizen.  I  might  fay  the  fame  of  the 
furniture,  except,  pernaps,  that  two  or  three  mo¬ 
derate  rooms  of  books  are  more  than  a  freeman  of 
the  grocer  s  or  fifhmonger’s  companies  might  want 
for  his  own  and. his  wife’s  amufement.  Then  for 
tH  paiaces  he  hath  erefled,  let  not  the  reader  ima¬ 
gine,  that  tne  word  palaces  is  put  in  the  plural  num¬ 
ber  for  the  fake  of  gracing  a  period  with  a  rhetorical 
fiourifh;  no,  it  is  defigned  in  fober  fraud.  For 
tne  writer  repeats  his  tale,'  faying,  in  another  place 
ot  the  fame  letter,  that  the  Favourite  has  laid  out 
bilge  park,  and  adorned  and  built  two  magnifi¬ 
cent 
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cent  houfes,  by  which  we  are  to  underftand  one 
town-houfe  in  Berkley-fquare,  and  one  country- 
houfe  near  Luton  in  Bedfordfhire.  Now  I  prithee, 
gentle  reader,  take  a  walk  into  Berkley-fquare,  and 
there  thou  wilt  fee  an  edifice  which  will  be  noble 
indeed  when  finifhed  ;  but  at  prefent  fo  far  front 
built  and  furnijhed  with  fumptuous  magnificence ,  that 
it  is  not  yet  covered  with  a  roof-,  and  fince  Luton 
lies  too  far  off  for  a  walk,  or  even  for  a  ride  of  fim- 
ple  curiofity,  be  pleafed  to  afk  of  any  body  who 
hath  happened  to  fee  the  Favourite  s  palace  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  you  will  leant  autnenticady 
that  he  hath  neither  added  to  nor  taken  from  the 
houfe  which  his  predeceffor  left  upon  the  premifes 
and  this  is  the  true  hiftory  both  of  the  villas,  which 
the  Woli'ey  of  George  III.  hath  built  and  adorned, 
and  of  the  palaces  he  hath  erefted  and  furnifned 
with  fumptuous  magnificence  •,  and  from  whence, 
as  one  main  ingredient,  it  is  argued  that  he^  muff, 
of  neceffity,  have  plundered  the  nation :  An  hiftory 
rather  too  long,  except  for  the  fake  of  the  inference, 
which  is  plain  and  pregnant.  Anti-Sejanus  being 
thus  detected  in  materially  falfifying  the  things  that 
I  have  feen,  how  fhail  I  believe  him  in  the  things 
that  I  have  not  feen  ?  In  affirming  that  the  Favou¬ 
rite  contrived  the  removal  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  ^the 
King’s  councils,  the  difmiffion  of  the  late  nunnery, 
the  private  direftion  of  all  public  affairs,  the  ap- 
pointmeiit  of  the  new  admin  iff  ration,  tranfacfions 
of  a  fecret,  as  well  as  complicated  nature  ?  How 
ffiall  I  truft  him  as  to  any  vice,  folly,  or  indifere- 
tion,  which  this  writer  has  aferibed,  or  fliall  aferioe 
to  the  Favourite ,  where  the  queftion  turns  at  all 

upon  the  matter  of  fa£t  ?  ' 

As  to  the  writer’s  perfon,  I  fhail  ufe  no  haid 
words,  chufing  to  leave  thefe  to  your  readers,  and 
the  man  himfelf  to  the  caffigation  of  his  own  me¬ 
lancholy  thoughts.  But  as  to  his  ill-chofen  con¬ 
tumely, 
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tumely,  I  muff  beg  leave  to'  add,  that  rf  there  be 
a  gentleman  in  the  King’s  dominions  of  a  liberal, 
difinterefted,  uncorrupt  heart,  above  all  unbecom¬ 
ing  regards  to  money,  in  my  confcience  it  is  the 
vilified  Favourite.  So  (lender  a  fecurity  is  the  pof- 

fefiion  of  any  good  quality  againft  the  calumnies  of 
party-enmity. 

Doth  not  Ariti-Sejanus  confider  how  eafy  a  talk 
it  would  be  to  prefer  a  crofs  bill'  of  indictment  for 
corruption  againft  fome  of  his  friends,  with  more 
effect:  than  he  hath  began  the  prolecution  ?  Does 
he  not  fee  how  readily  his  own  mifcarried  arrow 
might  be  returned  upon  one  of  his  party-favourites  ? 
Does  he  not' know  that  the  blaft  of  a  like  obloquy 
hath  already  brufhed  a  character  which  he  pretends 
to  refpedt  ?  Is  he  ignorant  that  a  (lander  ortce  fown 
needs  little  cultivation  to  make'  it  thrive,  produce 
and  multiply,  and  that  any  (lory  fo  fafhioned  as  to 
countenance  the  whifper  alluded  to,  would  meet  With 
greedy  attention  from  minds  predifpofed  to  that 
fufpicion  ?  This  is  an  advantage  fuch  as  Atiti-Seja- 
nus  wanted  againft  the  Earl  of  Bute.  For  no  whil- 
per  of  malice,  none  at  leaft  that  ever  reached  my 
ear,  did  ever  give  preparation  to  fuch  an  abomin¬ 
able  afperfion  of  his  character  as  this  writer  hath 
committed  to  a  public  news-paper.  But  as  I  dif- 
believe  and  reject:  the  detraction  of  rumour  in  the 
cafe  above  referred  to,  becaufe  unfupported  by 
proof,  therefore  neither  the  example  of  this  inju¬ 
dicious  advocate,  nor  the  provocation  of  a  more 
plaufible  (lander  than  any  of  this  writer’s  produc¬ 
tion,  (hall  feduce  or  drive  me  to  propagate  an  inju¬ 
rious  and  dilhonounng  report,  which  my  own  mind 
does  not  tell  me  is  true.  If  I  acted  otherwife,  I 
Ihould  think  I  committed  a  crime  no  more  pardon¬ 
able  than  his  is,  who,  trailing  to  the  hopes  of  con¬ 
cealment,  mixes  poifon  in  his  neighbour’s  food.  J.  J. 

Among 
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AMONG  the  wonders  that  thefe  1  aft  weeks 
have  produced,  one  of  the  greateft  is,  that 
any  author  ftiould  be  found  lb  foolifh  and  defpe- 
rate  as  to  write  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Bute  *,  and 
what  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  chule  his  private 
life  and  charadter  as  the  objefts  of  their  adulation. 
We  were  told  fome  circumftances,  relative  to  his 
profufion,  by  that  fenfible  and  fpirited  writer  Anti- 
Sejanus  •,  but  as  he  profefies  his  refolution  never  to 
engage  in  ahy  controverfy,  I  fuppofe  he  will  take 
no  notice  of  thofe  falfhoods  that  have  been  buzzed 
about  by  the  very  injudicious  friends  of  the  Fa¬ 
vourite  *,  I  fhall  therefore  take  this  talk  upon  my- 

felf.  ^  , 

One  of  the  k  avounte’s  advocates  tells  us,  that 

the  Earl  of  Bute  is  a  very  good  friend  to  his  bro¬ 
ther-in-law,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  has  not  treated 
him  with  inhumanity.  51  he  truth  of  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  cafe  will  furely  fufficiently  difprove  this  bold 
affertion.  He  has  honeftly  given  up  above  half 
his  annuity,  to  be  divided  among  his  cieditoi  s,  and 
is  now  ftarving  in  the  remoteft  part  of  the  Eaft. 
An  office  under  the  government  which  Instabilities 
would  have  enabled  him  to  have  filled  witn  cied^L, 
was  his  earneft  defire  :  He  afked  it  of  the  Favou¬ 
rite,  when  he  was  all-powerful  ^  but  he  turned  his 
back  upon  him,  and  left  him  to  the  wide  world  to 
fhift  for  himfelf,  and  ftruggle  with  every  diftrefs, 
and  all  the  variety  of  wretchednefs  that  human  na¬ 
ture  could  poftibly  experience.  .  -f 

I  will  now  tell  Anti -Sejanus,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  his  feeming  fagacity,  he  is  not  fufficiently  in- 
ftrudled,  as  to  the  vanity  and  profufion  of  jjjejams. 
He  is  not  acquainted  with  all  the  immenfe  fums  of 
money,  that  he  has  lavifhly  expended,  without  any 
viftble  means  of  their  coining  into  his  coffers.^  As  to 
the  eftate  that  his  family  will  inherit  in  prejudice  to 
Vol.  II.  D  the 
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the  unhappy  Mr.  Mackenzie,  I  am  poiitive  he  has 
not  coffered  a  fhilling  from  it ;  for  he  has  laid  out 
more  than  the  annual  income  of  it,  fince  it  was  in 
the  pofieffion  of  his  Lady,  in  purchafing  mines  that 
belong  to  the  truft  eftate  itfelf.  Befides  which,  he 
has  indulged  a  ridiculous  paftion  for  Virtu,  in  the 
moft  often  tatious  and  extravagant  degree,  and  heap¬ 
ed  together  God  knows  how  many  thoufandinftances 
of  his  falfe  tafte  and  infatuation.  Not  a  fcar.ce 
book  or  manufcript  could  come  in  his  way  (though 
he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  characters  in  which 
it  was  written)  but  he  purchafed  it  at  a  moft  exor¬ 
bitant  price,  and  the  very  binding  together  of  his 
prints  and  drawings  amounted  (if  I  am  not  mifin- 
tormed)  to  the  amazing  fum  of fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

Philanglia. 


THOUGH  it  would  be  well  for  Mr.  J.  J.’s  pa¬ 
tron  if  he  would  pleale  to  forget  both  what  Anti- 
Sejanus  has  told  the  public,  and  every  thing 
which  he  has  laid  in  vindication  of  the  Favourite  : 
yet,  as  he  will  not,  let  him  take  what  follows.; 
it  is  the  fruit  of  his  writer’s  own  doing  ;  for  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  candid  part  of  mankind,  which  fide  be¬ 
gan  firft  of  all  their  inveftigation  of  private  charac¬ 
ters  ;  and  whether  thefe  controversies  do  not  owe 
their  rife  to  the  attempts  made  by  the  Sejanian 
party  to  draw  our  attention  from  their  principal  as 
•a  minifter,  in  order  that  we  might  confider  him  in 
another  capacity,  in  which  I  imagine  their  preju¬ 
dices  led  them  to  think  him  lefs  blameable.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  Sufficient  anfwer  to  the  panegyrics  that 
have  been  beftowed  on  this  obnoxious  perfqft,  that 
the  friends  of  truth  have  thought  it  their  duty  to 
;■  difa'bufe  mankind ;  and  his  friends  muft  blame 
themfelves  if  they  have  already  heard  more  than 
they  expected  on  this  fubjedt,  or  if  they  hear  any 
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thing  further  from  me,  or  any  of  thofe  with  whom 
I  am  conne&ed. 

Though  I  heartily  defpife  abufe  and  fcurrility,  as 
the  vile  fpawn  of  low  and  illiberal  minds,  yet  I  am 
not  of  fo  milky  a  difpofition  as  to  fuffer  it  to  ope¬ 
rate,  without  any  antidote,  againft  thofe  whofe  cha¬ 
racters  I  admire:  Befides,  I  am  too  much  a  fiiend 
to  the  public  to  fuffer  them  to  be  impofed  upon  by 
falfe  colours,  held  out  to  their  humanity,  in  order 
that  it  may  operate  againft  their  reafon.. 

Mr.  J.  J.  feems  to  controvert  the  information 
which  has  been  given  us  by  Anti-Sejams  of  the  vaft 
expences  incurred  by  his  idol  in  the  fpace  of 
three  or  four  years,  fo  infinitely  beyond  his  vifi- 
ble  income.  He  may  have  convinced  himfelf,  per¬ 
haps,  that  this  charge  is  not  well  grounded  ♦,  but  I 
am  firmly  perluaded,  that  he  has  not  drawn  in  one 
fingle  perfon  befides  to  be  of  his  opinion.  The 
purchafe  which  was  made  by  the  Favourite,  in  a 
neighbouring  county,  amounted  to  97,000!.  and 
he  has  made  great  and  confiderable  alterations 
there,  to  the  amount  of  a  large  fum  of  money. 
This  firft  expence  alone  is  twice  as  much  as  is  appa¬ 
rent.  Receipt  has  been  for  ten  years  back ;  and 
as  he  has  been  a  kind  and  tender  father,  (for  I  am 
glad  to  allow  him  every  degree  of  merit  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to)  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  education  of 
his  numerous  family  has  taken  off,  at  leaft,  the  in¬ 
come  of  his  northern  illand,  which  Mr.  J.  J*  fays 
was  not  brought  to  account.  As  to  the  villa  near 
London,  we  are  told,  it  is  only  fit  for  the  reception 
of  a  grocer’s  wife  ;  and  yet  I  believe  he  will  lind  a 
moft  aftonifhing  expence  incurred  there  in  books, 
prints ,  pictures,  and  virtu  of  every  kind.  The  pa¬ 
lace  that  is  now  rifing  to  the  fkies,  and  fills  the 
end  of  one  of  the  principal  fquares  in  this  metropo¬ 
lis,  has  not,  with  the  purchafe  of  the  land,  coft 
much  lefs  than  20,000 1.  I  am  forry  to  find  that 
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Mr.  J.  J.  is  lb  unfair  an  advocate  as  to  forget  the 
mines  which  have  been  purchafed  by  the  Favourite 
from  the  Truft  eftate  *,  I  muft  therefore  beg  that  he 
will  inform  himfelf,  againft  his  next  refutation  of 
Anti-Sejanus' s  affertions,  what  that  purchafe  amount¬ 
ed  to.  For  as  I  have  not  any  knowledge  of  the 
tr uftees  myfelf,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  feems  to  intimate  that 
he  has,  we  fhall  both  of  us  be  more  accurate  in  our 
future  correfpondence  upon  this  point.  Till  he  lets 
me  right  I  own  I  cannot  fay,  with  precifion,  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  20, oool.  40,000!.  or  6o,oool.  though 
I  believe  it  was  nearer  the  greater  than  the  fmaller 
fums.  There  are  two  other  articles,  which  Mr. 
J.  J.  entirely  pafles  over-,  a  great  houfe  and  coftly 
furniture  in  London,  which,  joined  to  the  current 
expences  neceflarily  incurred  by  a  nobleman  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  this  opulent  and  luxurious  coun¬ 
try,  will,  I  believe,  fully  account  for  the  250,000!. 
which  Anti-Sejanus  has  fuppofed  to  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  Favourite,  in  the  courfe  of  three  or 
four  years. 

As  to  the  other  article,  which  is  his  cruel  and 
unparalled  treatment  of  the  poor  difappointed  heir, 
whofe  inheritance  he  polfeffes,  I  will  inform'  Mr. 
J.,  J.  that  I  have  feen  a  letter,  not  many  months 
•  old,  from  that  unhappy  gentleman  who  is  at  this 
prefent  time  ftarving  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Eaft, 
a  letter  which  would  move  the  moll  flinty  bofom 
to  compaffionate  his  unfortunate  fituation,  in  want 
of  the  common  neceffaries  of  life,  and  under  the 
deepeft  and  blacked  of  all  horrors,  the' dread  of 
leaving  feveral  unhappy  children  to  ftruggle  in  the 
wide  world  with  hunger  and  thrift,  cold  and  naked- 

nefs.  t  . 

Mr,  J.  J.  mentions  a  crofs  bill,  which  he  tells 

us  may  be  brought  againft  feme  of  the  friends  ot 
Anti-Sejanus .  In  the  name  ot  juftice,  let  it  be 
preferred  :  I  know  their  innocence,  their  integrity 
r  '  .  *  ■-  •  -  if 
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‘if  there  is  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  their  guilt,  let  them 
be  brought  to  their  trial  ;•  they  have  nothing  dark 
or  myfterious  about  them  ;  they  live  in  the  light, 
and  love  it.  So  far  from  being  found  guilty  of 
corruption,  I  am  confident,  that  the  more  their 
conduct  is  examined,  the  whiter  their  characters  will 
appear.  Let  them  be  fifted,  and  bolted  to  the  bran  ; 
and  it  will  then  be  found,  that  of  all  the  infamous 
falfhoods  that  were  ever  urged  againft  any  fet  of 
men,  none  could  be  more  void  of  foundation  than 
that ’any  of  the  late  Minifters  ever  increafed  their 
private  fortunes  by  bafe  and  indirect  praCtices,  or 
received  the  value  of  a  fingle  Hulling  foi  the  difpo- 
ial  of  any  favours  of  the  Crown  during  the  many 
years  in  which  moft  of  them  had  opportunities 
of  recommending  perfons  to  employments  in  almoft 
every  department  of  the  ftate. 

Aug.  30.  •  Philanglia. 

P.  S.  Since  this  letter  was  written,  I  have  feen 
another  anfwer  from  Mr.  J.  J.  in  yefterday’s  pa¬ 
per,  who  affirms,  that  the  income  of  the  eftate 
which  was  bequeathed  to  the  Favourite  by  Mr. 

W - ,  is  fufficient  to  account  for  all  the  expences 

that  he  has  incurred.  This  is  an  abfolute  impoffi- 
bility  1  for  I  here  repeat  it  again,  that  Sejanus •  does 
not  receive  from  that  bequeft  above  5000I.  per  an¬ 
num  clear.  As  to  the  expreffion  of  ft  at  e-jobbing, 
Mr.  J.  J.  is  too  good  a  writer  himfelf  not  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  Anti-Sejanus  is.  very  little  likely  to  be 
guilty  of  honfenfe.  For  my  own  part,  the  word  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  very  exprefiive  •,  but  if  Mr.  J.  J. 
really  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  it,  I  would  ad- 
vife  him,  by  all  means,  to  afk  his  patron,  who,  I  will 
venture  to  fay,  underftands  the  word  as  well  as  any 
in  the  Englifn  language. 


*  \  t  f  t  1  .• 
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HAV I N  G  endeavoured  in  a  former  letter  to 
fhew,  that  the  computations  published  by 
Anti-Sejanus  of  the  Favourite's  income  and  out¬ 
goings,  whereby  he  charges  that  nobleman  with 
having  plundered  the  public,  are,  as  to  the  firft 
point  of  income,  arbitrarily  taken  up  at  random, 
or  invented  for  the  occalion ;  and  as  to  the  fecond 
point  of  out-goings,  abfolutely  falfe  and  contradic¬ 
tory  to  indiiputable  fadts,  which  are  within  the 
reach  of  any  man’s  knowledge  ;  I  fhall  now  per¬ 
form  the  promife  of  my  laft  letter,  to  confider  the 
charge  of  peculation  againft  the  Favourite ,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  fuch  matters  as  the  writer  thought  fit 
to  aflign  for  his  reafon,  and  to  anfwer  the  accufation 
with  materials  furnifhed  by  the  accufer. 

The  Favourite  hath  been  in  three  offices  under 
the  Ciown  5  thofe  of  groom  of  the  ftole,  fecretary 
of  ftate,  and  firft  commiffioner  of  the  treafury.  A 
fecretary  of  ftate  in  this  country  hath  no  opportu¬ 
nity  to  poflefs  himfelf  of  the  nation’s  treafure :  He 
may,  if  he  be  wicked  enough,  fell  the  fecrets  of 
his  office  to  foreign  powers,  accumulating  wealth 
by  betraying  his  King  and  Country  :  But  to  purloin 
the  money  of  the  ftate,  is  a  crime  out  of  his  reach, 
let  the  iniquity  of  his  heart  be  what  it  will,  becaufe 
not  a  penny  belonging  to  the  nation  pafies,  or  can 
pafs  through  his  fingers.  A  groom  of  the  ftole 
might,  if  he  be  a  low  rogue,  fecret  the  King’s  old 
cloaths,  for  ought  I  know,  but  never  yet  got  his 
hands  into  the  chefts  of  the  Exchequer.  The  only 
fituation,  therefore,  where  the  moft  raging  party 
jealoufy  can  fufpedt  the  Favourite  to  have  been  ca¬ 
pable  of  plundering  the  public,  is  that  of  his  eleven 
months  prefiding  at  the  board  of  treafury ;  and 
there  Anti-Sejanus  does,  by  plain  confeffion,  ex¬ 
torted  by  the  force  of  truth,  acquit  him  of  embez¬ 
zling  the  nation’s  money.  For  (fays  he)  “  I  will 

“  not 
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not  fuppofe  that  he  imbezzled  the  public  money, 
when  he  officioufly  thruft  himfelf  into  office  ;  be- 
cc  caule  there  were  lb  many  checks  upon  him  in 
“  that  department  that  he  could  not  eafily  have  done 
u  it  without  affociates,  or  pofleffing  more  courage 
cc  or  cunning  than  I  take  him  to  be  maftei  or. 
Does  the  writer  particularize  any  method  by  which 
Sejanus  might  be  fuppofed  to  plundei  the  puolic, 
fince  by  imbezzlement  he  neither  did  nor  could  do 
it  ?  Did  he  partake  in  the  profits  of  unreafonable 
contrafts,  or  pafs  exorbitant  treafury  accounts  by 
bribery?  Not  a  word  to  any  iuch  puipoie.  -And 
why  not  ?- — becaufe  the  writer  s  imagination  did  not 
ferve  him  with  any  feafible  projeft  of  defrauding 
the  ftate,  which  might  be  colourably  afcribed  to 
Sejanus.  As  he  {fates  the  matter,  Sejanus  hath 
filched  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  thou- 
land  pounds  out  of  the  national  purfe,  during  his 
eleven  months  continuance  at  the  treafuj  y  :  At  the 
lame  time  he  never  did  imbezzle  one  {hilling  in  that 
office :  and  yet  this  willing  witnefs,  Anti-Sejanus, 
with  the  help  of  all  his  own  friends  and  Sejanus  s 
other  enemies,  in  and  out  of  office,  whether  furious 
authors  or  gentle  readers,  cannot  track  any  ftep  that 
he  took,  or  unravel  the  craft  he  practiced  to  e  if  eft 
that  enormous  depredation.  The  obvious  conclu- 
fions  from  hence  are,  that,  in  truth,  he  ufed  no  me¬ 
thod  of  plundering,  either  common  or  uncommon  •, 
and  that  the  letter-writer  did  not  believe  his  own 
calumny ;  that  the  party  traduced  may  be  a  very 
honeft  man,  and  the  author  traducing  is  no  othei 
than  a  party  advocate.  Neither  of  whicn  pofitions 
do  I  pretend  to  advance  as  new  dilcoveries.  A 
very  ordinary  invention  {training  to  produce  me¬ 
thods  whereby  an  abandoned  Royal  Favourite  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  raifing  a  great  eftate,  might,  no  doubt, 
fuggeft  feveral  poffible  expedients  to  that  purpoie, 
fuch  as  wheedling  the  Crown  out  of  its  money,  re- 
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ceiving  an  over-grown  bribe  from  France  for  turn¬ 
ing  Mr.  Pitt  out  of  adminiflration,  touching  half 
a  million  for  procuring  to  the  French  a  fcandalous 
peace,  with  many  other  devices  equally  fpecious. 
But  the  letter-writer  having  fhaped  his  accufation  to 
his  own  mind,  and  laid  it  to  be  plundering  of  the 
public,  I  do  hereby  enter  my  caveat  againft  any 
after-claps  of  a  tardy  invention,  or  infinuations  of 
any  other  fpecies  of  rapine,  by  which  the  Favourite 
collected  his  treafure. 

,  «  *  w  ■  *■  ■  ■  -  -  *  •?  <.  j 

He  goes  on  to  afk  how  Sej anus's  riches  could  be 
acquired  but  by  public  fpoil.  “  Tell  me,  (fays  he, 
<c  with  a  noble  pride  of  virtue)  tell  me,  ye  flatterers 
“  of  his,  was  it  by  flock-jobbing  or  ftate-jobbing 
u  that,  from  a  needy  northern  Thane,  he  is  be¬ 
come  a  potent  Bntifh  Noble?55  It  does  fome- 
times  happen,  even  to  tolerable  orators,  that  in  the 
career  of  their  eloquence,  wanting  matter  to  anfwer 
their  intentions,  they  are  forced  to  fill  up  and  round 
a  period  with  a  chance  word  that  carries  no  idea. 

I  Ihould  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  this  misfortune 
fhould  befall  Anti-Sejanus  *,  and  I  much  fufped  that, 
in  his  fit  of  fublime  contempt  for  the  pernicious  Fa¬ 
vourite  and  his  Parafites,  common-fenfe  hath  flipt 
f  rom  under  his  virtuous  enthufiafm.  I  am  at  a  lofs 
to  guefs  what  he  points  at  in  the  word  ftate-job¬ 
bing  ;  and  am  apt  to  fancy,  that  the  jingling  of  this 
term,  with  the  other  of  flock-jobbing,  was  the  only 
circumflance  which  recommended  the  former  to  his 
choice,  and  that  otherwife  he  intended  by  ftate- 
jobbing  neither  one  thing  nor  another.  If  I  was 
one  of  thofe  flatterers  whom  he  calls  upon  with  fo 
much  dignity  for  an  anfwer,  or  if  I  held  a  place  of 
profit,  as  he  fays  the  late  miniflry  did  for  above  two 
years,  upon  the  tenor  of  pleafing  Sejanus ,  I  declare 
I  could  not  anfwer  one  word  in  particular  to  this 
queftion,  not  comprehending  what  it  refers  to. 
But  in  general  I  can  anfwer,  without  flattery  to  any 
'  H  •  body, 
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body,  that,  confidering  from  what  quarter  the 
question  iffues,  if  it  contains  any  meaning,  this  will 
come  out  to  be  fome  foul  and  falte  infinuation.  As 
I  cannot  flatter  Sejanus  upon  the  head  of  ftate-job- 
bi'ng,  neither  can  I  compliment  him  upon  the  topic 
of  ftock-jobbing,  having  always  heard  that  in 
Bloomlbury-fquare,  at  White’s,  and  Arthur  s,  and 
Newmarket  too,  his  Lordlhip  palled  for  a  lh allow 
fellow  at  all  kinds  of  gaming.  To  lay  the  truth, 
he  never  was  a  dealer  in  flocks  :  Nor  it  he  fhould 
walk  into  the  Alley,  would  any  Jew  or  flock-broker 
know  his  face.  Loving  candour,  I  am  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  Hate  of  the  cafe  as  it  really  is, 
however  difadvantageous  the  conceflion  may  prove 
to  Sejanus  in  the  polite  affemblies  before-mentioned, 
or  how  much  foever  it  may  turn  to  his  difcredit  among 
the  monied  men  at  Jonathan’s.  I  will  anlwer  fur¬ 
ther,  not  in  flattery,  but  in  finglenefs  of  heart,  that 
I  do  not  believe  the  Favourite  got  his  riches^  by 
plunder  and  rapine,  by  ftock-jobbing  or  ftate-job- 
bing,  if  that  fignifies  any  indirect  praftice,  becaufe 
I  know,  with  the  reft  of  the  world,  the  fair  means 
by  which  they  came  to  his  pofteflion  •,  and  again, 
that  I  do  believe  his  intereft  in  the  princely  fortune 
left  by  Mr.  Wortley,  has  been  fufficient  to  enable 
him  to  make  fuch  a  purchale  as  he  did,  and  to 
gratify  a  polite  tafte  in  many  articles  of  elegant 
expence.  J-  J- 

I  Will  very  readily  acknowledge  to  Mr.  J.  J. 

that  I  do  not  know  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  I  fie 
of  Bute  ;  and  if  that  income  has  been  fufficient  to 
pay  for  the  eftates,  the  palaces,  and  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  excite  the  amazement  of  all  mankind, 
I  ffiall  think  Ant  i-Sej  anus  much  in  the  wrong,  as  it 
it  not  the  bufinefs  of  any  political  writer  to  take 
the  matter  under  his  consideration,  every  man  hav¬ 
ing  an  undoubted  right  to  difpofe  of  his  private 

fortune 
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foitune  as  he  thinks  proper.  But  I  adhere  to  what 
Anti-Sejanus  originally  faid,  and  what  is  known  to 
every  body,  that  the  income  of  the  late  Mr.  Wort- 
ley’s  whole  fortune,  that  was  at  the  difpofal  of  the 
I  hane,  ^has  not  amounted  to  above  5000L  per  ann. 
and  neither  oi^  the  employments  he  held  produced 
6000I.  Thefe  are  things  in  which  there  is  no  myft 
tery,  and  which  five  hundred  people  know  as  well 
as  myfelf ;  therefore  nothing  remains  for  me  but  to 
defire  Mr.  J.  J.  to  caft  up  what  can  have  been  the 
produce  of  thele  funds,  viz.  the  employments  which 
he  held  about  two  years  and  a  half,  and  the  eftate 
which  he  has  had,  I  think  about  five,  not  forget¬ 
ting  before  he  ftrikes  the  ballance,  to  deduft  the 4 
in  ter  eft  of  the  money  laid  out  in  the  purchale  of 
coal  mines  from  the  truft  eftate. 

However,  I  will  be  a  better  friend  to  the  noble 
perfon  he  means  to  fupport  than  he  is,  by  letting 
him  know  that  he  will  lerve  him  more  effectually 
by  being  Jiltnt.  I  fhall  conclude  this  letter  with  a 
inoit  extract  from  a  Roman  hiftorian,  who,  fpeaking 
of  a  gentleman  that,  from  mean  circumftances ,  be¬ 
came  in  a  few  years  very  vich  and  powerful,  goes  on 
thus,  He  raifed  magnificent  piles  of  building  ;  ne 
purchaled  gneat  quantities  of  cofily  furniture,  as 
well  as  books  and  pitlures\  his  expences  were j 
44  exceffive.  He  gave  prodigious  fu ms  in  marriage. 

with  his  children.  At  laft  he  was  accufed ,  and 
“  interrogated  who  was  his  father  ?  What  eftate  he 
left  him  ?  What  other  accejfions  had  fallen  to  him  ? . 
“  What  fervices  he  had  done  the  public  ?  How  he: 
became  fo  immoderately  rich  ?  What  prefents  he 
had  received  from  the  Emperor  or  others  ?  What- 
£C  his  expences  were?  And  to  how  much  his  whole 
eftate  amounted  ?  ’’--Upon  his  not  being  able  to 
give  a  fatisfadory  anfwer  to  thefe  queftions,  he  was 
found  guilty  immediately  of  crimen  peculatus ,  and 
was  condemned  accordingly.  Philanclia. 

[On 
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Sejanus,  and  a  continuation  of  his  letters.] 

I  AM  defirous  to  talk  a  little  ferioufly  to  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  compofe  the  pretent  sdnunntia- 
tion ;  but  their  conduct,  confidered  in  the  moil  fa¬ 
vourable  and  good-natured  light  imaginable,  will 
at  belt  move  our  contempt  and  deriiion.  Can  any 
thing,  let  me  afk,  be  more  ridiculous,  than  to  iee 
how  they  plume  themfeives,  and  are  extolled  by 
their  fycophants,  becaufe  the  French  have  condei- 
cended  to  promife  they  will  deftroy  the  Jettees  of 
the  harbour  of  Dunkirk  ?  A  point  which  they  vo¬ 
luntarily  offered  to  the  late  miniftry  over  and  over 
again  •,  but  it  was  fuch  a  poor  piece  of  fineffe,  inch 
a  bare-faced  evafion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  that 
they  would  not  hear  of  it  a  moment,  unlefs  attend¬ 
ed  with  other,  and  infinitely  more  effential  articles. 
Thefe  able  and  expert  negotiators  were  well  aware 
that  the  harbour  itlelf,  which  is  the  principal  point 
under  confederation,  could  not  be  effectually  de- 
ftroyed  any  other  way,  than  by  demolifhing  the 
Sluice  of  Bergues,  and  palling  off  the  waters  through 
the  canal  of  Mardyke.  As  to  the  Jettees,  if  they 
were  entirely  removed  from  the  very  foundation 
(which  I  know  they  will  not  be,  for  they  talk  of 
deftroying  nothing  but  a  few  fafcines  and  upper 
works  to  give  a  momentary  amufement)  the  harbour 
would  ftill  remain,  for  a  vaft  number  of  years,  as 
open  and  ufeful  as  ever.  This  is  a  point,  which 
the  late  miniftry  demonftrated  to  the  French  court, 
by  able  and  experienced  engineers,  who  were  fent 
thither  for  that  very  purpofe  :  And  this  is  a  point 
which  I  am  confident  the  late  minifters  would  have 
•compleated,  if  they  had  not  too  prematurely  fallen 
a  facrifice  to  the  wicked  defigns  and  intrigues  of  . 
1  the  Favourite.  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  as 
thefe  gentlemen  had  too  much  fagacity  and  expe¬ 
rience 
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rience  to  be  impofed  upon  themfelves,  fo  they  had 
too  much  veracity  and  honour  to  impofe  on  the  reft 
of  mankind.  "I  hey  did  not  fuflfer  themfelves  to  be 
the  dupes  and  bubbles  of  our  artful  and  perfidious 
neighbours ;  and  afterwards  publifh  a  pompous 
Gazette,  to  inform  the  intelligent  part  of  the  world* 
how  much  they  intended  to  impofe  on  their  coun¬ 
try.  No — they  refolutely  infilled  on  the  treaty  of 
peace  being  fulfilled,  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moll  fa- 
tisfadlory  manner;  and  left  it  to  thefe  young,  in¬ 
experienced,  ignorant  negotiators  to  be  the  dupes 
to  foreign  kingdoms,  as  they  are  the  fcorn  and  de- 
rifion  of  their  own.  Anti-Sejanus. 

THERE  is  one  point  which  I  have  advanced  in 
a  former  letter,  and  mull  beg  my  readers  will  for¬ 
give  me,  if  I  here  repeat  it  again ;  as  it  has  been 
confidently  denied,  by  a  lhamelefs  and  abandoned 
fcribler  on  the  other  fide.  What  I  am  now  fpeak- 
ing  of  alludes  to  the  demolition  of  the  harbour  of 
Dunkirk ;  which  can  never  be  effedled,  by  remov¬ 
ing  a  few  fafcines  and  upper- works,  on  the  Jettees, 
as  the  prefent  ignorant  and  boaflful  minillers  would 
endeavour  to  perfuade  us.  The  only  way  of  doing 
it  to  any  purpofe  muft  be  by  deltroying  the  Sluice 
of  Bergues,  and  palling  off  the  waters  through  the 
canal  of  Mardyke.  I  could  wifh  that  thofe  perfons, 
who  are  fo  loft  to  fhame,  as  to  accufe  the  late  mi- 
niftry  of  remifsnefs  in  this  material  point,  would 
call  for  the  papers  containing  the  whole  negocia- 
tion,  and  let  them  be  laid  before  the  parliament 
and  the  public.  They  will  there  fee  the  reports  of 
thofe  able  engineers,  who  were  fent  to  Dunkirk  to 
infpedl  the  harbour,  and  the  fpirited  remonllrances 
that  were  made  from  time  to  time,  by  the  late  admi- 
niftration,  to  the  French  court.  How  would  it 
cover  them  with  confufion,  to,  fee  the  caution  and 
fpirit  with  which  thefe  experienced  llatefmen  pro¬ 
ceeded 
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ceeded  in  this  arduous  affair,  and  baffled  all  the 
fineffe  and  artifice  of  our  treacherous  neighbours  ! 

I  am  perfuaded  in  my  confcience  that  they  would 
have  compleated  this  material  article,  if  they  had 
continued  in  power  a  few  months  longer  :  but  it  is 
difficult  to  fay  whether  the  French  will  do  more 
than  amufe  the  prefent  negotiators,  as  they  are  lo 
well  acquainted  with  their  inexperience  and  incapa¬ 
city  I  am  too  great  a  lover  of  my  country  not  to 
wiffi  they  may  compleat  what  their  predeceffors  have 
fo  happily  begun  and  though  I  only  laugh  at  them 
for  the  little  low  artifice,  which  they  have  uled  in 
relation  to  the  Jettees,  yet  if  they  procure  the  full 
performance  of  the  treaty,  in  the  entire  demolition 
of  the  harbour,  I  will  return  them  my  warmeiL 

thanks  in  the  moft  grateful  and  public  manner. 

Anti-Sejanus. 


Monflrum  horrendum ,  informe ,  ingcns ,  cui  lumen 

*'  V  T  n 

ADEMTUM.  >  _  * 

THE  defcription  which  is  given  by  Virgil  of  Po¬ 
lyphemus,  in  the  line  above  quoted,  leems  to  iuit 
exa&ly  with  a  monfter,  that  has  for  fome  time  p aft 
moft  grievoufly  infefted  this  ifland  ;  and  committed 
greater  outrages  and  barbarities,  than  any  fiery  dra- 
•aon  in  romance  or  even  the  wild  beaft  of  Marvejol. 
It  is  a  horrid,  fhapelefs,  unwieldy  creatine,  with¬ 
out  either  eyes  or  underftanding ;  falling  upon  every 
thing  that  comes  in  its  way,  with  blind  and  unciil- 
Tnguifhed  fury.  There  is  nothing  fo  pure  and  in¬ 
nocent,  fo  great  and  facred,  as  to  efcape  its  mad 
nefs:  we  have  feen  it  tear  to  pieces  the  honefty 
-of  Bedford ,  the  integrity  of  Grenville ,  and  the  fpi- 
nt  and  abilities  of  the  two  Montagues .  Having 
committed  thefe  fhocking  ravages,  it  prowls  about 
for  further  prey,  to  glut  its  infatiable  appetite  ; 
and  falls  with  aftonifliing  rapacity  upon  theblooin- 

ing  virtues  of  our  great,  and  patriot  commoner. 
5  ,  °  The 
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The  next  ftep  that  it  will  take  is  not  difficult  to 
forefee  :  at  a  lofs  for  further  rapine,  we  ffiall  foon 
find  it  direft  all  its  vengeance  againft  itfelf,  and 
with  true  viperous  rage  prey  upon  its  own  bowels. 
This  is  generally  the  end  of  that  hideous  monfter 
Party;  and  one  may  venture  to  foretell  that  it 
will  certainly,  and  fpeedily  happen,  to  the  ftrange 
and  unnatural  Junto,  who  are  now  pofTeffed  of  the 
adminiftration.  It  is  impoffible  that  they  fhould 
long  continue  in  the  fituation  they  are  in  at  prefent ; 
they  carry  with  them  the  principles  of  their  own 
decay,  and  muft  in  the  nature  of  things  very  fhort- 
ly 

*  «. 

- - — - — diffolve , 

ylnd  like  the  bafelefs  fabric  of  a  vijion 

Leave  not  a  zvreck  behind . 

The  accounts  which  we  have  lately  received  from 
Newfoundland,  cannot  fail  of  perplexing  and  alarm¬ 
ing  them,  to  the  higheft  degree.  They  are  ignor 
rant  of  the  common  forms,  and  routine  of  office  : 
how  then  can  it  be  expedted  that  they  fhould  fee 
into  every  nice,  intricate,  and  fecret  movement  ? 
That  they  fhould  be  fo  fhrewd  and  circumfpedt  in 
their  negotiations,  as  to  counterplot  the  deep  and 
fubtle  intrigues  of  foreign  courts  ?  That  when  the 
treaties,  which  we  have  concluded,  are  undermin¬ 
ed  by  cunning,  or  broken  by  violence,  they  fhould 
be  poffeffed  of  craft  and  finefie  enough  to  reftore 
them  on  one  hand,  or  of  fpirit,  and  agility,  to  af~ 
fert  them  on  the  other  ?  Will  they  dare  to  refill  the 
encroachments  of  foreign  powers,  with  half  that 
refolution,  courage,  and  ability,  which  the  late  mi- 
niftry  fhewed  in  all  their  negotiations  ?  Is  it  not  ra¬ 
ther  probable  that,  infufficient  as  they  are  to  fup- 
port  and  maintain  our  rights,  they  will  either  tame¬ 
ly  fubmit  to  fee  them  invaded,  or  by  their  weak  and 
blundering  meafures  involve  us  in  all  the  miferies  of 
war.  I  do  not  afk  thefe  queftions  wantonly,  and 
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at  random :  They  arife  from  the  love  that  I  bear  to 
my  country,  and  the  prelent  critical  fituation  of  our 
affairs.  If  ever  there  was  a  period,  when  the  great- 
eft////  and  experience „  the  greateft  fpirit  and  a£ti- 
vity,  the  greateft  honefty  and  uprightnefs  were  ne- 
ceffary  in  our  leaders  ;  it  is  at  this  prelent  inftant, 
when  our  perfidious  neighbours  are  watchful  to  un¬ 
dermine  us,  and  take  every  opportunity  of  encroach- 
in°-  upon  our  rights ;  and  yet  inch  is  the  fituation 
ofour  finances,  that  a  new  war  is  juftly  to  be  dread¬ 
ed,  as  one  of  the  greateft,  and  moft  fatal  evils. 
When  our  affairs  are  thus  intricate  and  urgent,  why 
are  they  committed  to  the  management  of  raw,  in¬ 
experienced  youth,  and  dilatory  doating  age  ?  Why 
is  the  malignant  influence  of  Sejanus  fo  great  and 
prevalent,  that  no  perfon  of  ability  and  uprightnefs 
will  come  near  to  aflift  us  ?  It  has  extended  itfelf, 
like  a  large  and  baneful  tree,  under  the  fhadow  of 
which  nothing  will  grow,  but  contemptible  weeds, 
and  cold  and  torpid  hemlock.  Our  noble  and  lpi- 
rited  patriot  flies  from  it,  as  he  would  from  the  pef- 
tilence :  And  with  him  are  flown  all  our  hopes  of 
feeing  the  welfare  and  glory  of  this  kingdom  pro¬ 
moted  !  It  is  not  to  me  at  all  furprifing  that  Mr. 
Pjtt  fhould  refufe  to  have  any  concern,  or  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  prelent  fet  of  minifters.  It  might  rea- 
fonably  be  expected  from  his  fpirit,  his  prudence 
and  his  honour;  ali  which  forbad  him  to  co-ope¬ 
rate  with  fuch  a  pye-ball’d  Junto,  who  can  never 
be  regarded  in  any  other  light,  than  as  tools  to  a 
proud  and  pernicious  Favourite.  It  is  rather  ex¬ 
traordinary  tlrat  thefe  gentlemen  fhould  have  io  lit¬ 
tle  modefty,  or  fo  much  felf  love,  as  to  flatter  them- 
felves,  and  give  it  out  to  the  world,  that  they  were 
fure  of  the  affiftance  of  his  fpirit  and  abilities.  I 
have  candour  enough  to  think  that  fame  of  them 
believed  it  would  happen,  when  they  fo  confident¬ 
ly  afferted  it;  and  we  muft  impute  it  to  their  dii- 

appointment 
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appointment  and  vexation,  that  they  are  now  fo 
eager  in  depreciating  and  abufing]  the  commoner. 
In  ihort,  I  cannot  help  pitying  them  fincerely  and 
heartily  :  They  have  thruft  out  to  fea,  without  rud¬ 
der  to  fteer,  or  compafs  to  guide  them — they  have 
no  light  to  direft  themfelves  by,  but  the  dim  faint 
twinkling  of  their  own  poor  abilities — the  ocean  is 
tempefluous — the  channel  rocky — and  the  palfage 
dangerous ;  it  is  about  a  million  to  one  that  they 
are  call  away — but  fhould  they  efcape,  they  will 
find  themfelves  at  laft — only  in  Fools  Paradise, 
under  the  dominion  and  tyranny  of  the  ufurping  Se- 
janus.  Ant  i-Se  janus. 


— — — . - Ridiculum  acri 

Fortius  et  melius  magnas  plerumq\  fee  at  res .  Hor. 

I  FI  A  V  E  vanity  enough  to  think,  from  the  kind 
reception,  which  thefe  papers  have  met  with  from 
the  world,  that  if  I  had  fooner  taken  up  the  pen, 
and  oppofed  the  pernicious  power  of  the  Favourite , 
he  would  not  have  dared  to  have  let  loofe  his  wan¬ 
ton  imagination,  in  planning  fo  many  wild  and  vi- 
fionary  fchemes,  to  the  ruin  of  this  unhappy  king¬ 
dom.  There  is  no  other  way  of  making  amends  to 
my  country  for  this  fad  negleft,  than  by  promifing 
that  I  will  never  leave  him,  till  I  have  hunted  him 
down,  and  ftript  him  as  bare  of  power,  as  a  blight¬ 
ed  tree  is  of  leaves,  on  the  bleakeft  barreneft  moor 
in  Scotland.  If  ever  an  oppofition  to  the  meafures 
of  government  was  allowable,  it  muft  be  fo  at  this 
prefent  crifis,  when  through  the  caprice  and  intri¬ 
gues  of  a  pernicious  Favourite ,  the  reins  are  entruf- 
ted  with  a  fet  of  men,  who  are  as  unable  to  con¬ 
duct  the  wheels  of  ftate,  as  Phaeton  was  the  chariot 
of  the  fun ;  and  who  like  him,  after  difperfing  for 
awhile,  in  their  fhort  career  of  glory,  unequal  light 
and  heat,  fcorching  up  feme  parts,  and  leaving 
others  to  ftarve  with  cold,  cannot  fail  of  tumbling 
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headlong  down  into  the  abyfs  of*  infamy.  Gcmd 
any  thing  degrade  the  dignity  of  government  lower, 
than  the  abfurd  behaviour  of  this  abfurd  junto,  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  famous  negotiations  ?  At  a  meeting  in 
the  country,  where  a  bufy,  buttling,  felf- impor¬ 
tant  old  woman  fat  in  the  chair,  it  was  abfoluteiy 
put  to  the  vote  whether  or  no  they  fhould  accept  of 
the  higheft  and  molt  honourable  offices  in  the  Hate, 
which  at  that  time  went  a  begging.  A  few  of  them, 
who  had  more  grace  and  modefty  than  their  fellows, 
were  totally  againft  it ;  alledging  their  want  of  ex¬ 
perience,  ability,  confequence,  and  feveral  other 
ingredients,  which  are  neceflary  to  the  compofition 
of  a  perfect  ftatefman.  But  it  did  not  all  fignify  a 
farthing*,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  con- 
fiderable  majority  of  voices,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  fit  down  quietly,  and  have  their  leveral  em¬ 
ployments  tried  on.  Some  of  them  protefted  aloud 
that  they  did  not  fit ;  >  but  the  old  woman ,  who  acted 
in  this  cafe  as  ftate-taylor,  and  cut  them  out  for  them, 
fwore  very  pofitively,  that  by  G — they  became 
them  excellently  well,  and  fat  upon  them  with  the 
greateft  eafe  and  propriety  imaginable.  A  fpare 
thin  gentleman  in  particular,  who  was  to  be  dreft 
up  in  one  of  the  largeft  fuits,  full  trimmed,  .an d 
embroidered,  begged  for  God’s  fake  that  he  might 
be  excufed,  as  it  was  fo  much  too  big  for  him  that 
he  could  not  half  fill  it,  and  was  afraid  of  being 
laughed  at  for  his  ridiculous  and  tawdry  appearance. 
But  the  old  woman  infilled  upon  Iris  wearing  it ;  tel¬ 
ling  him  that  he  would  grow  bigger  every  day ;  and 
as  to  the  lace  and  embroidery,  if  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it  himfelf,  flie  would  readily  take 
it  off  his  hands.  By  this  means  the  leveral  em¬ 
ployments  were  at  laft  difpofed  of;  but  how  ffiame- 
f  ally  and  improperly  it  was  done,  may  be  feen  by 
the  ridiculous  and  contemptible  figure  which  the 
perfons  make  on,  whom  they  were  bellowed.  In- 

Vol.  II.  E  deed, 
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deed  they  put  me  in  mind  of  a  high  fherifFs  retinue, 

.  when  he  Tallies  forth  to  meet  my  Lord  Judge:  A 
fet  of  fellows  are  picked  up,  from  the  highways 
and  hedges,  and  put  into  cloaths,  that  have  been 
made  time  out  cf  mind :  it  does  not  fignify  a  but¬ 
ton  whether  their  liveries  fit  them  or  not,  fo  as  they 
are  all  of  one  colour  •,  for  you  may  frequently  fee  a 
tall,  raw-boned,  lubberly  fellow  fqueezed .  into  a 
coat,  that  was  made  for  a  young  lad  of  thirteen  ; 
and  a  little,  Aim,  fpindle-fhanked  creature  almoft 
loft  in  one,  that  is  big  enough  for  the  famous  Mr. 
Bright.  Anti-Sejanus, 

O  Faciles  dare  fmntna  decs,  eademqy  tueri 

Difficiles !  Lucan. 

HOW  deplorable  is  the  fituation  of  this  unhappy 
country,  under  the  direction  of  the  prelent  lll-al- 
forted  minifters,  who  are  diftrafted  by  fuch  a  va¬ 
riety  of  interefts,  appetites,  and  connections  ?  And 
yet — how  little  prolpect  is  there  that  our  fituation 
can  be  mended,  while  we  are  under  the  malignant 
influence  of  an  all-dire&ing  Favourite-,  who  in  the 
fudden  and  furprizing  revolutions  that  he  effefts 
has  no  other  oracle  to  confult  than  his  own  deceit¬ 
ful  and  prepofterous  Will  ?  I  cannot  fay  that  I  feel 
mvfelf  elated  with  the  hopes  of  happier  days,  though 
a  multiplicity  of  reafons  induces  me  to  think  ano¬ 
ther  change  of  admimlf ration  at  preicnt  on  the  ta 
pis.  The  difagreement  of  our  motley  minifters  a- 
mong  themfelves  the  prorogation  of  parliament, 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  nation  is  looking  up  to  it 
for  redrefs  the  variety,  and  diftracftion  of  oui  coun¬ 
cils;  the  uncertainty  of  the  fyftem,  if  there  is  any, 
chalked  out  by  our  leaders ;  the  fullome  flattery, 
which  is  paid  to  a  pernicious  and  detefted  Favour¬ 
ite-all  thefe  are  fo  many  convincing  proofs,  that 
the  miniftry  can  never  ftand  on  its  prefent  ill-cement¬ 
ed,  and  tottering  bafts.  Whether  from  the  rub- 
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blih,  that  may  be  gathered  up  when  they  fall,  duly 
tempered  together  with  other  frelh  materials,  one 
more  ofeful  and  permanent  is  likely  to  be  formed, 
is  a  queftion  that  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  an¬ 
swer,  if  we  can  once  find  out  who  will  be  the  areni- 
te£t,  or  mafter  builder  of  the  new  fabric.  Will  the 
great  commoner  be  called  forward  to  draw  out  the 
plan*  and  overlook  the  operations?  Will  his  up¬ 
right  kinfmart,  the  generous  and  patriotic  Earl  Tem¬ 
ple*  whofe  unfiiaken  firmnefs  we  have  experienced 
for  fuch  a  number  of  years,  be  the  chief  pillar  and 
fupport  of  the  new  ftrutture  ?  Then  may  we  ex- 
peri;  a  firm  and  well  proportioned  edifice,  in  which 
both  ufe  and  ornament*  ftrength  and  harmony,  will 
be  equally  confulted.  But*  alas,  there  is  no  im¬ 
mediate  profperi:  of  fuch  an  event  happening,  though 
it  is  fo  ardently,  fo  univerfally  wiffied  for  by  every 
one*  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  country  at  heart.  I 
am  forry  to  fay  that  the  reigning  tafte  is  too  gothic, 
too  northern !— inftead  of  this  able  mafter,  a  blun¬ 
dering  Favourite  will  be  employed,  to  put  toge¬ 
ther  another  Babel  adminiftration,  which  will  end 
like  the  prefent  in  confufion  and  uproar.  The  ma¬ 
terials,  he  will  make  ufe  of,  are  part  of  them  old 
and  rotten  to  the  very  core  ;  and  part  of  them  fo 
warped  and  crooked,  that  it  is  as  impoffible  they 
ffiould  ever  be  firmly  united,  as  that  iron  and  clay 
fhould  incorporate.-  He  has  no  other  cement  to 
bind  them,  than  that  of  intereft  •,  and  this  will  very 
foon  crumble  and  moulder  away  into  nothing.  It 
is  eafy  to  foretell  that  fuch  an  ill-comparied  ftruc- 
ture  will  not,  cannot  be  durable  *  it  is  like  the  fool- 
iffi  man’s  houfe,  which  the  feripture  tells  us  was 
built  upon  the  fand  •,  when  the  reign  of  difeontent 
defeends,  and  the  torrent  of  fadtion  foams,  and 
the  wind  of  party  beats  againft  it,  it  muft  inevita¬ 
bly  fall,  and  bury  the  defpicable  architect  in  its 
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That  what  I  have  here  laid  down  is  not  mere 
conje&ure  and  fuppofition,  muft  be  evident  to  every 
one,  who  takes  the  trouble  of  confidering  the  tem¬ 
per  and  complexion  of  the  times.  How  totally  are 
they  altered,  within  thefe  laft  two  months,  from 
their  former  difpofition  and  colour?  Where  is  that 
virulent  hatred,  which  the  miniftry  fo  loudly  ex- 
p relied  againft  the  detefted  Sejanus?  It  is  convert¬ 
ed  (proh  pudor,  inverfiq;  mores!)  into  love  and 
friendfhip.  Convinced  of  the  impoflibility  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  upon  the  plan,  which  the  lefs  experienced 
and  lels  temporizing  amongft  them,  hoped  former¬ 
ly  to  purfue,  they  have  altered  their  ground,  and 
fly  for  Ihelter  to  the  baleful  power  of  the  Favourite. 
The  old  and  hackney’d  politicians  have  already 
cry’d  out  peccavi ,  and  are  prepared  to  undergo  any 
penance,  that  the  lordly  Thane  may  pleafe  to  inflid. 
I  would  not  wifh  the  moll  inveterate  enemy  that  I 
have,  a  more  cruel  and  ignominious  fate,  than  to 
'be  prefied  into  the  fervice  of  Sejanus ,  and  compell¬ 
ed  to  fight  under  his  ulurping  ftandard.  Yet  dread¬ 
ful  as  the  fituation  is,  the  horrors  of  it  may  be  fhock- 
ingly  aggravated,  if  we  fuppofe  an  unweildly  vete¬ 
ran  engaged  in  the  fame  fyftem,  who  is  goaded  by 
thofe  turbulent  paffions  revenge  and  rancour,  and 
"  grafps,  with  a  rapacity  unparallelled,  at  every  pre¬ 
ferment  eccleflaftical,  civil,  and  military,  to  ag¬ 
grandize  a  family,  whom  one.  would  think  he  in¬ 
tends  to  overlay  with  riches  and  honours.  Who  can 
enumerate  all  the  miferies  that  are  in  (lore  for  this 
devoted  kingdom,  if  we  are  thus  notorioufly  to  be 
oppreifed  with  the  load  of  favouritifm,  and  conti¬ 
nue  to  be  governed  by  the  blind  and  erring  fpirit  of 
partial  prejudice?  Who  can  forefee  all  the  confu- 
fion,  uproar,  and  anarchy  that  awaits  us,  if  men  of 
the  rnoft  fliining  talents,  and  ftedfaft  integrity,  are 
to  be  wantonly  thrown  afide,  becaufe  they  have  too 
much  honeft  pride  and  fpirit  to  truckle,  and  bow 
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the  knee  to  Baal  ?  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is 
impoffible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  there  ffiould  be 
the  lead  harmony,  or  ftability  in  our  councils,  while 
aperverfe  and  fickle  Favourite  is  the  animating  foul 
of  the  ill-digefted  fyftem.  His  altar  will  be  for 
ever  fmoaking  with  the  facrifice  of  men  and  mea- 
fures :  faith  and  honour,  which  are  the  bafis  of  go¬ 
vernment,  as  well  as  commerce,  will  every  hour  be 
ffiamefully  difregarded  :  perfons  of  ability  and  up- 
rightnefs  will  keep  aloof,  unwilling  to  be  refponfible 
for  meafures,  which  they  have  neither  plan’d  nor 
executed:  There  will  be  a  condant  fucceffion  of 
weak  or  wicked  tools ,  to  carry  on  his  infamous  pur- 
pofes:  The  welfare  of  the  kingdom  will  be  neg- 
leded,  in  the  general  ftruggle  and  fcramble  for  felf : 
every  change  will  leflen  the  dignity  ot  the  date, 
and  the  power  of  the  magidracy,  by  begetting  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  a  contempt  for  government , 
and  an  impatience  of  fubordination.  It  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fay  where  this  confufion  will  end  *,  but  I 
mud  beg  leave  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  melancholy 
profpeft,  which  will  be  chequered,  unlefs  the  hand 
of  Providence  interpofes,  with  ghadly  denes  of  blood 
and  horror.  Anti-Sejanus. 

About  forty  failors ,  eager  to  get  on  floor  e,  crouded  all 
into  one  boat,  which  had  no  fooner  hoifted  fail  than 
it  overfet  and  flunk',  whereby  thirty  of  them  were 
drowned.  Lond.  Gazette,  Oct.  12. 

AFTER  turning  over  feveral  of  the  daffies,  in 
fearch  of  a  motto  for  this  day’s  paper,  which  I  meant 
to  be  deferiptive  of  the  origin  and  fate  of  the  new 
adminidration ;  an  author,  whom  they  mud  allow 
to  belong  to  their  party  (though  I  ffiould  much 
doubt  of  his  real  attachment  to  them,  as  he  has 
not  yet,  like  their  other  writers,  be-praifed  and  be- 
flattered  the  Favourite)  has  happily  furniffied  me 
with  the  fentence  above  quoted,  which  exai'tly  an- 
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fwers  my  purpofe.  It  contains  fo  true  and  lively 
a  defcription  of  certain  poor  unfortunate  adventurersy 
that  if  I  had  found  it  in  any  other  paper,  I  fhouicj 
have  confidered  it  as  a  fatire  on  the  gentlemen  now 
in  office  •,  and  ffiould  have  concluded  it  came  from, 
fome  friendly  hand,  who  joins  in  the  pleafant  and 
laudible  undertaking  of  laughing  them  out  of  thofe 
ftations,  for  which  their  very  advocates  are  by  this 
time  pretty  well  convinced  of  their  pnfitnefs  and  inr. 
lufficiency. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  late  convulfions,  whea 
the  caprice  and  intrigues  of  the  Favourite  had  ren¬ 
dered  the  pofleffion  of  power  difagreeable  and  dan¬ 
gerous  to  thofe,  who  were  at  that  time  the  occupy- 
ers,  the  faireft  opportunity  offered  to  remedy  every 
imaginary  national  grievance,  and  to  eftabliffi  his 
Majefty’s  government  on  a  fure  and  folid  bafis.  The 
miniflers  of  the  people  might  have  had  the  principal 
fway;  the  final  abdication  of  the  Favourite  might 
have  been  effected ;  and  men  of  the  firft  abilities 
and  credit  might  have  been  feledted,  indifcriminate- 
ly  from  all  parties ,  to  fill  the  higheft  offices  of  the 
ftate.  An  adminiftration  thus  formed  would  have 
given  univerfal  fatisfaftion  to  the  kingdom,  would 
have  put  an  end  to  our  divifions  at  home,  and  efta- 
bliffied  our  credit  abroad.  It  was  the  higheft,  nay 
the  only  ambition  of  the  Great-Commoner,  and  his 
truly  patriotic  kinfman,  to  have  fettled  matters  on 
this  permanent  and  defirable  foundation :  A  few 
weeks,  or  perhaps  a  few  days  delay  would  inevita¬ 
bly  have  effected  this  falutary  purpofe:  Thofe 
ftatefmen,  who  were  really  called  aloud  for  by  the 
people,  begged  and  entreated  that  the  gentlemen 
now  in  office  would  have  a  little  patience  •,  telling 
them  that  the  {hip  was  aground,  and  it  required  the 
united  effort  of  the  whole  crew  to  get  her  off,  and 
bring  her  fafe  to  port.  But  in  vain — they  began  a 
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mutiny  on  tHe  forecaftle,  and  cr ending  all  into  one. 
boat  declared  they  would  Jhift  for  tbemfehe* . 

I  will  not  purfue  the  metaphor  any  further ,  though 
iris  applicable  in  every  part;  but  affi  thole,  wno 
are  impartial  and  informed,  whether  this  is  not  a 
true  picture  of  what  happened  at  the  late  change  , 
and  whether  I  am  juftly  accufed  of  mifleading  the 
nation,  in  affirming  that  the  prefent  crew  are  dis¬ 
countenanced.  by  the  two  patriots  and  their  friends, 
who  were  formerly  embarked  in  the  fame  and 

met  with  this  injurous  treatment  from  them .  W  hat 
purpofe  can  it  ferve  to  amufe  the  public,  as  the  mi- 
nifterial  writers  continue  to  do,  by  deputing  a  point 
that  is  given  up,  every  where  but  in  the  news-pa¬ 
pers  ;  and  which  (if  the  parliament  is  not  farther 
prorogued)  will  be  proved  to  their  conxufion  foon 
after  Chriftmas  ?  Had  thofe  who  compofe  the  pre¬ 
fent  miniftry  adted  in  conjuftion,  and  according  to 
their  engagements  with  Lord  Tempie,  and  Mi. 
Pitt  every  thing  might  have  been  obtained,  that 
the  public  defired ;  but  their  vanity,  ralhnefs,  and 
ambition,  made  them  forget  the  obligations  they 
were  under,  and  facrifice  the  welfare  of  the  public 
to  their  own  fordid- views  of  private  intereft  and  ad- 


‘  Thele  are  fadt  s  which  have  not  yet  bc^n  touch- 
ed  upon,  and  I  own  it  will  excite  my  curiofity  to 
obferve  what  anfwer  will  be  attempted  to  be  made 
to  them.  I  am  perfuaded  the  world  will  fee  tnat 
unlefs  it  is  contradicted  by  authority,  bom  the  pa¬ 
triots  themfelves,  it  will  be  taken  for  what  it  really 
is  an  authentic  hiftory  of  the  able  negotiations  of 
Octavius,  Antony,  andLepidus;  and  will  account 
for  the  retreat  of  the  Great  Commoner,  as  well  as 
the  patriotic  and  fpirited  behaviour  of  that  unihaken 

friend  to  England,  Earl  T.  emple. 

And  now  before  I  conclude,  it  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  take  a  fhort  view  of  the  iorty  mutineers, 
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who  rafhly  put  to  Tea  in  the  boat;  or  in  other 
words,  of  the  prefent  adminiftration,  who  fo  bafe- 
ly  deferted  their  comrades,  and  crouding  into  their 
feveral  offices,  hoified  fail ,  and  launched  out  on 
their  own  bottoms.  It  is  impoffible  in  the  nature 
of  things  but  they  muft  foon  overfet  and  fink :  un¬ 
supported  by  thofe  on  whom  alone  they  Ihould  have 
relied  for  credit,  popularity,  and  parliamentary  af- 
fiftance,  it  is  univerfally  allowed  they  cannot  wea¬ 
ther  the  form  till  the  meeting  of  the  great  council  of 
the  nation.  Cabals  are  already  forming  to  compole 
a  freffi  plan  of  adminiftration :  if  fame  fays  true, 
there  has  been  a  political  congrefs  on  the  fea  coaft, 
by  which  it  has  been  agreed  that  they  Ihould  fet  all 
popularity  at  defiance,  and  call  forth  the  Favour¬ 
ite  to  appear  publickly  in  their  Support.  Far  be 
it  from  me,  to  affirm  that  this  idea  is  reliffied  by  all 
our  prefent  rulers :  Some  of  the  younger  part  among 
them  I  well  know,  are  as  adverfe  to  it  as  other  in¬ 
dependent  members  of  the  community :  but  when 
once  fuch  a  matter  is  agitated,  and  liftened  to,  by 
any  leaders  of  the  miniftry,  it  proves  to  demonftra- 
tion,  that  they  are  convinced  they  cannot  ftand  their 
ground.  Indeed  every  day’s  experience  Ihews  us 
what  a  poor  opinion  they  have  of  their  own  ftrength 
and  permanency.  Would  a  powerful  and  Spirited 
adminiftration  put  off  the  combat  to  the  laft  mo¬ 
ment  ?  Flave  they  forgot  how  they  triumphed,  when 
in  oppofition  two  years  ago,  over  the  late  minifters, 
upon  a  report  only  that  they  did  not  mean  to  face 
the  parliament  before  Chriftmas?  And  when  that 
report  was  found  to  be  falfe,  was  it  not  the  language 
every  where  that  the  miniftry  knew  their  ftrength 
and  deferved  Support,  which  they  would  not  have 
met  with,  had  they  fhewn  pufillanimity  by  a  con¬ 
trary  condudt  ? 

Another  Symptom  of  their  decline,  is  the  appa¬ 
rent  dilunion  among  them,  and  the  violent  Scram¬ 
ble. 
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bie  that  is  raifcd,  by  every  piece  of  preferment  that 
drops  either  in  the  army,  the  cnurch,  01  the  ftate- 
Tndeed  I  am  the  lefs  furprifed  at  the  eagernefs  with 
which  every  one  fnatches  for  himfelf,  when  I  con- 
fider  the  rapacity  of  one  of  their  leaders,  who  woulc 
enm-ofs  them  entirely  to  his  own  lhare.  We  have 
feen  him  already  ftruggling  for  a  regiment,  and  dii- 
pofmo-  of  a  confiderable  dignity  in  the  church  ,  a 
X  (halt  be  much  difappointed  if  the  greateft  mark 
of  honour  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  high  rank  in  the 

navy,  are  not  very  fhordy  transferred  into  the  fame 

channel.  He  is  fenfible  that  the  prelent  fabric  can¬ 
not  Hand  •,  and  therefore  thinks  it  adviieable  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  friends  without  lofs  of  time  •,  regard- 
lefs  whether  he  thereby  offends  the  other  members 
of  the  party,  who  prefume  to  think  that  they  ought 
fometimes  to  be  admitted  into  a  fhare  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  as  they  partake  of  the  burden  or  being  mini- 
D'''’  -  -  Anti-sejanus. 
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Ad  ilia  tempera  perventum  eft ,  quibus  nec  vitta  neftra, 

nec  retnedia  pati  pojftunius ,  _  V* 

AS  the  day  is  at  laft  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
prefent  parliament,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
aiVc  my  readers  a  fhort  view  of  the  ftate  of  this 
country,  from  which  they  may  colleft  the  dangers 
and  difficulties,  that,  like  a  cloud  big  with  ruin  and 
horror,  hang  over  the  prefent  admimftration. 

i  am  lorry  to  fay  that  a  fpirit  of  luxur y  and  di  1- 
pation,  of  difeontent  and  riot,  feems  to  have  per¬ 
vaded  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men.  -The  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry,  enflaved  by  a  train  of  faimona- 
ble  and  expenfive  vices,  out-live  the  current  incomes 
of  their  fortunes,  and  feel  all  the  real  diftiefles  of 
an  artificial  poverty  ;  while  the  lower  fort  of  peo¬ 
ple  imitate  the  manners,  as  well  as  drefs  of  then  iu- 
periors,  and  fquander  away  their  little  all  in  gam¬ 
ing  and  intemperance.  By  this  means  their  minds 
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are  debated  and  enervated ;  thought  and  reflection 
are  irkfome,  labour  and  induftry  are  intolerable. 
They  are  encompaffed  by  a  croud  of  clamorous 
wants  and  neceftities,  that  too  often  goad  them  on 
to  aCts  of  violence  and  defperation.  A  general  ipi- 
rit  of  murmuring  and  diffatisfaCtion  prevails  ;  all 
fubordination  is  difregarded ;  the  laws  are  broken, 
and  the  power  of  the  magiftrate  is  infulted :  Tu¬ 
mults  and  infurredtions  are  frequent ;  and  we  feem. 
ripe  for  the  miferies  and  horrors  of  a  civil  war* 
Whether  this  is  not  a  true,  though  a  faint  picture 
of  the  prefent  times,  I  leave  every  one  to  judge, 
who  confiders  the  late  riots  and  commotions  with 
that  fenous  attention  which  they  certainly  deferve. 
In  how  deplorable  and  defperate  a  fituation  is  this 
unnappy  country,  when  one  of  the  higheft  bran¬ 
ches  of  the  legiflative  power  is  not  facred  from  in¬ 
jury  and  infult  ?  But  what  fhall  we  fay,  if  this  fedi- 
tious  fpirit  of  tumult  and  infurrection  has  been  fof- 
tered  in  the  bofom  of  the  great  and  noble  ? — Sure¬ 
ly  it  calls  aloud  for  the  earlieft  attention,  and  moft 

ftrenuous  interpolition  of  P - 1,  to  find  out  and 

crufh  this  dangerous  viper,  that  preys  with  fuch  un¬ 
natural  rage  on  the  vitals  of  its  mother  country ! 
There  never  was  a  period  in  the  Englifh  hiftory, 
when  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom  were  in  a  more 
defperate  ftate  than  at  prefent  ;  We  are  diftraCted 
with  tumults  and  diffentions  at  home,  and  our  co¬ 
lonies  abroad  are  in  a  ftate  of  almoft  open  rebellion  ; 
unwilling  to  bear  the  leaft  fhare  in  the  burdens  of 
government,  though  they  enjoy  the  privileges,  the 
fupporr,  and  protection  of  it.  What  aggravates, 
and  I  am  afraid  will  perpetuate  our  diftrefles,  is, 
that  the  authority  of  government  is  weakened,  by 
the  capricious  removal  of  men,  who  were  every 
way  qualified  for  their  arduous  employments  •,  and 
by  committing  the  reins  of  power  into  the  hands 
of  thofe,  who  are  utterly  unqualified  to  manage 

them 
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them  properly.  It  is  no  injury  to  the  prefent  ad- 
mffiiftration,  to  fay  that  they  are  not  the  men,  whom 
the  nation  called  for,  nor  the  men  whom  the  na- 
tion  can  truft.  There  is  a  general 
and  iealoufy ;  the  former  occafioned  by  the  inex 
perience  of  one  part  of  our  mimfters,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  by  the  well  known  corruption  and  venality  ot 
the  other.  Nothing  can  remove  our  difeontent,  or. 
filence  our  fears,  bpt  the  banilhment  of  the  Favour- 
te  •  which  will  be  fucceeded  by  the  happieft  of  all 

events,  the  downfall  of  the  prefent  junto,  and  he 

promotion  of  Lord  T - e,  and  his  patriotic  adhe- 

]Lntg.  Till  this  moll  defirable  period  ai  1  ives,  all 
will  be  difeord  and  confufion  •,  our  divisions  at  home 
will  encreafe  every  moment,  and  our  colonies  abroad 
acquainted  with  the  weaknefs  and  unfettled  date  of 
our  affairs,  will  be  impatient  of  controul,  and  wax 
wanton  wfth  licentioufnefs.  I  will  venture  to  maim 
tain  that  there  is  not  one  man  in  the  kingdom,  who 
has  the  leaft  affeftion  for  his  country,  the  leaft  re¬ 
gard  for  his  friends,  the  leaft  anxiety  for  himfelf 
(and  without  any  of  thefe  he  muft  be  a  very  ftock 
or  ftone)  but  longs  to  fee  an  admimftration  _ 

bliftied,  which  Lord  T - e  mpports,  and  P  • 

P— t  approves.  Even  fome  of  our  prexent  mock 
minifters,  intoxicating  as  the  love  of  power  is,  be¬ 
gin  to  grow  fick  of  the  poffeffion,  and  are  tying 
f„  rid  themfelves  of  it.  They  have  deferred  the 

meeting  of  P - 1  to  the  very  laft  moment ;  (for 

notwithftanding  the  day  appointed  is  before,  no  bu- 
nefs  can  be  tranfaded  till  after  Chnftmas)  con- 
feious  that  it  was  impoflible  for  them  to  ftanct 
fhock  of  that  illuftrious  affembly.  1  hey  now  be¬ 
gin  to  refleft  on  the  difficulties  that  furround  them, 
and  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  expofed,  from 
the  perplexity  of  the  times,  and  their  own  wea  - 
nefs  and  inability.  The  Chancellor  of  tne  Ex--r 
finds  himfelf  called  upon  in  the  moft  ferious  man- 
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ner  to  fulfil  that  precipitate  promife,  which  he  urn 
happily  made  to  his  unreafonable  conftituents.  The 
pnocipd  gentlemen  of  feveral  cyder  counties  are 
affembling  together  to  draw  up  mltrudions  for  their 
reprefentatives,  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  cyder 
tax:  a  point,  which  the  C---r  of  the  Excheque? 

as  given  tnem  reafon  to  believe  he  himself  would 
efiect ;  thus  arrogantly  alfuming  a  power,  by  far 
too  great  for  a  fubjeft,  and  fcarce  tolerable  even  in 
f  over  a  free  people.  The  anfwer  that  has 
been  given  to  this,  by  his  injudicious  advocates,  is 
that  the  cyder  tax  is  unpopular  and  oppreffive; 

f  •  !c  with  equal  juftice  and  propriety,  be 

laid  of  any  other  duty  whatever.  Every  maltfter 
and  nop-planter  has  as  good  reafon  to  complain  of 
the  unpopularity  and  oppreffion  of  the  duties  upon 
malt  and  hops,  as  the  cyder  merchant.  And  if 
every  individual  is  to  fet  himfelf  up  for  a  judge  of 
every  particular  tax  that  is  impofed ;  if  every  pert 

imperious  R—p—f---t—ve  lhall  pretend  that  he 

will  repeal  thofe  duties,  which  are  a  partial  griev¬ 
ance  to  his  own  county ;  how,  in  the  name  of  won¬ 
der,  lhall  we  be  able  to  pay  the  intereft  of  that  e- 
normous  debt,  which  we  have  contracted,  or  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  government  ?  if  this  be  popularity ,  I  will 
venture  to  fay  that  it  will  over-turn  the  credit,  and 
tranquillity  of  the  nation,  will  expofe  us  to  the  de- 
teflation  of  loreign  countries,  and  reduce  us  to  a 
melancholy  ftate  of  anarchy  and  confufion. 

Anti-Sejanus. 

Incitalant  prater ea  corrupti  Civitatis  Mores  ;  quos 

pejfima,  ac  ckverfa  inter  fe  Mala ,  Luxuria  atque 
Avaritia  vexabant.  gA, 

I T  is  a  manifeft,  but  a  melancholy  truth,  that  there 
never  was  any  particular  crifis  recorded  in  hiftory, 
when  a  commotion,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  was 

lb 
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•fo  likely  to  be  productive  of  fatal  confequences  to 
the  conftitution  as  theprefent,  and  that  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reafons  :  The  frequent  changes  that  have 
happened  in  all  the  great  departments  of  date  within 
thele  laft  five  years  have  ffiaken  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  government,-  by  deftroying  all  opinion  or 
its  fteadinefs  and  refolution,  thofe  two  main  pillars 
on  which  its  credit  and  authority  muft  principally 
depend.  Another  reafon  is,  the  weaknefs  and  in- 
fufficiency  of  our  preient  Minifters,  which,  as  they 
are  known  to  our  enemies,  cannot  fail  of  inducing 
them  to  throw  every  difficulty  in  their  way,  and  to 
be  indefatigable  in  tying  fuch  Gordian  knots  as  they 
will  never  be  able  to  loofe.  For  thefe  two  bleffings 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Favourite ,  who,  whether 
defio-nedly  or  no,  I  will  not  pretend  to  fay,  has 
ferved  the  caufe  of  France  more  effectually  by  his 
reftlefs  and  capricious  conduCt,  than  if  he  had  ftea- 
dily  and  uniformly  fupported  the  interefts  of  his 
lucklefs  kinfman,  the  traiterous  Stewart,  who, 

I  will  venture  to  affirm,  has  not  been  a  greater  curfe 

to  this  nation  than  himfelf.  • 

But  there  are  other  reafons  of  a  melancholy  and 
ill-boding  afpeCt  that  arife  immediately  from  our- 
felves.  It  grieves  me  to  remark  that,  among  the 
lower  clafs  of  people,  the  poor  remains  of  public 
'  fpirit,  which  has  long  ago  been  drawn  off  to  die 
very  laft  dregs,  begin  to  loie  their  ongmai  vntue, 
and  to  ferment  into  dnorder  and  licentioufneft, 
while  thofe  of  a  fuperior  degree  feem  to  have  laid 
afide  that  common  regard  for  their  country,  which 
ftiould  be  the  regulating  Ipring  of  all  their  actions, 
and  to  be  guided  by  lorcnd  feiiiilinels,  unmamy 
prejudice,  and  head-long  paflion.  ^  V  /  ere  evet  pa¬ 
triots  more  rare,  or  factions  more  frequent  than  at 
prefent  ?  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  applicable 
to  thele  times  than  the  remark,  which  was  made 

by  a  celebrated  hiftorian,  on  the  Roman  Senate,  at 

that 
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that  particular  crifis  when  Liberty  was  juft  expiring 
of  the  wounds  which  fhe  had  received  from  anarchy 
on  one  hand  and  tyranny  oil  the  other,  “  Lepidus 
had  a  party,  Antony  had  a  party,  and  Cafat  a  party--- 
but  Rome  had  none.”  This,-  I  am  afraid,  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  cafe  in  our  prefent  political  conteft :  Among 
the  feveral  fadtions  that  diflradt  and  hartafs  tne 
kingdom,  how  few  are  there  who  have  the  good  of 
their  country  only  at  heart,  and  make  it  their  foie 
objedt,  to  which  every  adtion  is  directed  ?  Perad- 
venture  there  may  be  ten  fuch  HghteoUs  perfons  found 
in  the  nation ;  and  thefe,  perhaps,  might  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  have  us  from  impending  ruiil,  if  they. were 
not  pi  evented  by  a  pernicious  Favourite  from  put¬ 
ting  their  honeft  intentions  into  execution.  It  is 
evident  to  every  one,  who  can  at  all  refledl  on  the 
prefent  pofture  of  affairs,  that  there  is  no  other  im¬ 
pediment  to  an  immediate  and  general  coalition  of 
parties  than  the  detefted  influence  of  a  pertinacious 
minion  .  It  is  Tins  that  deprives  us  of  the  a  Alliance 
of  the  Great  and  Good  of  every  denomination,  who 
are  taught  by  experience  how  dangerous  and  dread¬ 
ful  it  is  to  fwim  down  the  rapid  flream  of  politics 
with  a  companion  of  his  hardened  caft,  who  will  be 
fure,  in  the  end,  to  bulge  and  break  them  to 
pieces. 

If  we  confider  the  depravity  and  corruption  of 
the  prefent  age,  it  is  not  at  all  furprifing  that  the 
Favourite,  deteflaole  as  he  is,  and  will  ever  be  to 
the  Englifh  nation,  fhould  be  able  to  pick  up  one 
defperate  champion  to  defend  him.  But  though  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  it  is  to  be  lamented  feri- 
oufly,  as  the  fulfome  panegyrics  that  he  bellows 
may  be  the  means  of  turning  the  brain  of  his  pa¬ 
tron,  unaccuflomed,  Gods  knows,  as  he  is  to  praife, 
and  preventing  him  from  feeing  his  true  and  only 
interefl,  which  is  to  retire  immediately,  till  the  pre¬ 
fent  ftonn  be  over.  If  he  delays  much  longer,  it 
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...  .  w  .  ;t  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  pal* 
will  be  to  <■  ’  .  Whoever  confults  the  an- 

liaitiVCf  different  countries,  and  obferves  the  prevail- 
nals  °f  dl.fferen  -  particular  periods  which  have 
ing  principles,  at  thote  P^t  COnvulfions  or  fatal 

been  marked  by  ^  melancholy 

cataftrophe,  will  find  that  they  b^r  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

a  refemblance  to  om  own.  _  ,,  •  Pvery 

ripe  for  feme  dreadful  calamity  :  1  here  “e;  T,™' 

£me  “,filf=e„  SIS  "Situtmn; 

that  grow  up  along  with  them,  M  *°™stj^y  havc 

with  particular  trees  a  P>  -  e„,h  might, 

been  engendered  The  leeds  or  ^  ^  . 

bu't  they  are  fore  of  encreafmg,  by  degrees,  till  they 
b— iaft  fo  formidable  as  to  endanger  the  very 
beino-  of  the  government,  with  which  they  have  re 
eularlv  o'rown  up.  Hence  it  has  been  found  ne- 
ceffaiw  in  every  ftate,  after  a  particular  period,  to 
weedThe  government  of  thefe  noxious  qualities,  and 

•  reduce  it  back  again  to  its  firft  Prl^|P  es-  . 

what  Machiavel  and  other  kalian  writers  ca  p  g 
Hare  il  State,  which  cannot  be  effefted  but  by  wo 
methods  •,  one  is  by  the  joint  affiftance  of  the  able 
upright,  and  great  of  every. party,  whofe  influence 
and  example  may,  in  time,  correc.  every  a 
rekindle  in  our  breafts  the  dying  embers  of  public 
virtue  •,  the  other  method  is  more  expeditious  in- 
deed,  but  at  the  fame  time  truly  dreirdful  It  is  by 
feme  fierce  and  violent  convulfion,  which  will  lliahe 
the  government  to  its  very  centie,  and  m.y,  p 
hapsg  fo  diforder  it,  that  it  will  never  recover  its 
original  ftrength  and  beauty.  How  ardently  muft 
every  one,  who  loves  his  country,  pray.  f 
fpeedy  affiftance  of  thofe  worthies  and  pamoo,  who 
ire  driven  by  the  detefted  FrnmU  into  retrrement 
and  can  only'  at  prefer,  in  Went  fortow,  bewail  the 
dangers  that  threaten  this  devoted  Ur® -  • 
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■A fingular  defence  of  I,ord  Bute. 

IN  April  1763,  the  Earl  of  Bute  refigned  his 
(  office  of  firft  commiffioner  of  the  Treafury ;  and 
through  his  own  recommendation,  was  fucceeded 
in  that  department  by  Mr.  Grenville.  The  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  by  the  intereft  of  Mr.  Fox,  now  Lord 
Holland,,  took  Mr.  Grenville’s  feat  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty.  1  he  reft  of  the  adminiftration  re¬ 
mained  in  their  former  places ;  Earl  Grenville, 
Prefident  of  the  Council,  Lord  Henlev,  Lord 
Chancellor  (or  keeper  of  the  Great  Seal)  the  Earls 
of  Halifax  and  Egremont,  Secretaries  of  State. 

Upon  Lord  Bute's  return  to  town  from  Knaref- 
borough,  where  he  had  paffed  a  month  or  fix  weeks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harrogate  Waters  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  he  lived  upon  good  terms 
with  all  the  King’s  Minifters,  till  the  death  of  Earl 
Grenville,  towards  the  end  of  the  rummer  1763. 

This  was  the  incident  which  occafioned  the  firft 
material  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Minifters 
of  that  time  and  the  Earl  of  Bute,  the  former  in- 
fifting  that  the  bufmefs  of  government  could  not 
go  on,  unlefs  the  Duke  of  Leeds  was  made  Prefi- 
dent  of  the  Council  in  Lord  Grenville’s  room,  and 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  with  whom  they  conferred  upon 
this  fubjecf,  advifing,  with  all  deference  and  juf- 
tice  to  the  worth  and  honour  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  that  they  ffiould  think  of  fome  other  great 
perfon  more  trained  to  public  bufmefs,  and  the 
fitted:  that  could  be  found  to  fupply  the  place  of 
the  able  Minifter,  deceafed. 

The  diverfity  of  opinion  upon  this  point  was  not 
decided,  when  the  Earl  of  Egremont  alio  died. 
The  confequence  of  two  fuch  vacancies,  in  a  fmall 
circle  of  five  or  fix  Minifters,  was  to  fufpend  all  bu- 
finefs  of  cabinet  council  •,  a  condition  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  which  could  not  endure  a  long  delay. 


It 
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'  It  muft  be  remembered  too,  that  the  adminiftra- 
tion  which  the  Earl  of  Bute  left  behind  him,  at  his 
retirement  from  the  Treafury,  was  not  thought  to 
be  fufficiently  ftrong,  when  entire  :  Mr.  Grenville, 
the  intended  Minifter  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
being  deftitute  of  connexions  there,  untried,  and 
not  fortified  with  the  world’s  opinion.  But  when 
that  Miniftry  had  loft  the  fupport  of  the  Earls  of 
Granville  and  Egremont,  the  remnant  was  univer- 
fally  confidered  as  too  feeble  and  ruinous  to  admit 
of  common  repair  or  amendment. 

The  urgent  neceftity,  therefore,  of  filling  up  the 
cabinet  council  for  the  lake  of  daily  bufinefs,  and 
the  conjunftural  neceftity  of  doing  it  by  the  moft 
powerful  auxiliaries,  fuggefted  to  the  Earl  of  Bute 
the  thought  of  compofing  a  firm  adminiftration  by 
a  coalition  of  Mr.  Pitt  with  the  then  furviving  Mi¬ 
nifies,  as  a  meafure  rendered  feemingly  practicable 
by  thofe  openings  which  the  hand  of  Providence  had 
made  in  two  of  the  higheft  offices,  tie  met  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  tried  to  conciliate  him  to  the  King’s  fer- 
vice  in  conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Grenville.  The  attempt  met  with  infuperable  dif¬ 
ficulties  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  would  not 
liften  to  any  proposition  by  which  he  ftiould  be 
yoked  in  bufinefs  with  Mr.  Grenville.  When  the 
Earl  of  Bute  found  his  firft  projeX  of  a  coalition 
inadmiffible,  he  reforted  to  a  fecond  expedient  for 
the  gaining  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  public,  by  fuch  ar¬ 
rangements  as  might  foften  the  removal  cr  thole 
among  the  K.’s  fervants,  whom  that  gentleman  did 
not  approve  of  in  the  ftations  they  then  held  •,  and 
he  parted  at  laft  from  that  meeting  with  Mr.  Pitt  in 
a  belief  that  the  latter  would  engage  in  adminiftra- 
tion. 

Mr.  P.  was  foon  afterwards  admitted  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  two  or  three  conferences  with  a  much  higher 
perfon,  in  which  his  conditions  were  fully  propofed 
Vol.  II.  F  and 
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and  confidered,  and -which  ended  unfortunately  in 
his  excufing  himfelf  from  then  entering  into  the 
K.’s  fervice. 

As  my  meaning  is  not  either  to  blame  or  excule 
any  body  for  the  iffue  of  this  negotiation,  I  fhall 
not  ftate  here  the  conditions  upon  which. that  treaty 
fplit  y  further  than  negatively,  that  they  had  no  re¬ 
lation  to  the  E.  of  B.’s  political  fituation,  which 
had  never  been  mentioned  or. pointed  at  in  the  con- 
verfation  between  Mr.  Pi  and  him,  or  in  the  fubfifo 
quent  conferentes  before-mentioned.  X 

The  E.  of  B.’s  fucceffive  plans  of  a  ne.w  .admink 
ftratibn  proving  thus  abortive  in  the  experiment, 
the  X.  permitted  the  fubfifting  members  of  his  ca¬ 
binet  council  to  remain  in  their  feveral  departments, 
and  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  that  body  according 
to  their  own  judgment  y  and  they  accepted  of  his 
gracious  indulgence,  offering  no  terms  whatfoever. 
relative  pa  the  :E.  ofB.  nor  making  any  ftipulationa 
Whatfoevef  with  him.  .  v  at  ,;S 
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Inpurfyance  of  their  powers,  they  promoted  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich  to  the  late  Lord  Egremont’s  Seals, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  the  Council  Chair  of  the 
late  'Lord  Granville.  -By  what  inducements  or 
change  of  circumftances  thole  gentlemen  were  led 
from  their  former  purpofe  of  placing  the  Duke  of 
Leeds  at  the  head  of  the  K.’s  Council,  is  a  fecret  to 
themfelves.  Certain  it  is,  the  E,  of  B.  had  no  hand 
in  either  of  the  two  promotions  juft  now  fpokcofj 
foiv'  tfpon  the  failure  of  his  iyftem,  he  refolved  to 
concern  himfelf  no  more  in  the  affairs  of  adminiftrar 
tion.  He  faw  it  impoffible  to  mix  in  their  conful- 
tations'  with  friendly  intercourfe,  a  minifter  being 
at  the  head  of  the  Treafury  whom  he  had  fo  lately 
confented  to  difplace  for  the  fake  of  Mr,  Pitt.  He 
faw  into  be  equally  impracticable,  if  he  was  willing! 
to  offer -fecret  advice  to  his  Sovereign,  indepen* 
dently  of  his:  official  iriinifters  j  for,  ffcthey  had  a 
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ipark  of  dignity,  e>r  even  a  grain  of  pride  in  thei* 
compofitions,  they  could  not  continue  a  day  in  the 
K.’s  fervice,  after  finding  their  fentiments  in  bufi- 
nefs,  or  recommendations  to  office,  over-ruled,  or 
other  meafures  and  promotions  obtruded  upon  them, 
by  a  perfon  with  whom  they  had  fo  recently  been 
offended.  He  wrote  a  letter,  therefore,  (not  to 
Mr.  Grenville,  or  any  other  of  the  minifters)  but 
to  his  gracious  Sovereign,  humbly  ftating  the  re- 
folution,  which,  for  the  K.’s  fervice,  as  well  as  for 
las  own  eafe,  he  had  thought  himfelf  obliged  to 
take  ■,  and  then  to  remove,  if  pofllble,  all  occafions 
of  jealoufy,  he  retired  to  his  houfe  in  Bedfordfhire 
for  the  whole  enfuing  winter  1 763-4. 

Now,  becaufe  it  is  not  my  purpofe  to  drefs  up 
an  artificial  tale,  I  do  affert  what  I  moft  fincerely 
and  honeftly  believe,  and  think  I  have  folid  grounds 
for  believing,  that,  from  the  period  when  his  plan 
mifcarried  of  ftrengthening  government  by  the  ac- 
quifition  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  Autumn  1763,  he  hath 
been  a  private  man,  taking  no  fhare  or  part  what- 
foever  in  any  of  the  proceedings  of  adminiftration, 
or  ads  of  ftate,  either  by  confultation  with  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  Crown,  or  by  difcourfe  and  fecret  fug- 
geftioiito  the  high  perfonage  who  fo  worthily  wears 
it.  5  q 

The  letter  abovementioned  gave  Mr.  Grenville 
no ,  claim  to  exped  of  the  E.  of  B.  his  retirement 
from  the  concerns  of  ftate  ;  no  right  to  complain  of 
breach  of  faith,  if  he  Ihould  afterwards  have  ftepped 
forwards  and  been  received  by  the  Crown  into  the 
management  of  affairs,  either  open  and  avowed,  or 
fecret  and  confidential  •,  becaufe  that  letter  had  no¬ 
thing  in  it  of  the  nature  of  a  compad  with  Mr. 
Grenville,  or  any  other  perfon :  it  could  not  pofli- 
bly  be  any  part  of  his  inducements  for  continuing 
in'Office,  after  the  flight  he  had  met  with  inifeeing 
Mr.  Pitt  fo  much  preferred  before  him  by  the  ne~ 
?  wqT  F  2  gotiatio^tt 
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gotiaticn  of  September  1 763  ;  for  the  letter  was 
hot  wrote  till  he  had  digefted  that  indignity,  and 
agreed  to  ftay  in  the  K— 5s  fervice  y  nay,  there  was 
a  paffage  in  the  letter,  which  exprefsly  mentioned 
Mr.  Grenville’s  determination  to  keep  his  employ¬ 
ment,  as  an  event  that  had  then  actually  taken 
place.  , 

The  letter,  as  I  have  faid,  was  declaratory  of  the 
E.  of  B.’s  wifh  and  intention  to  withdraw  from  the 
Kris  bufmefs,  for  reafons  which  concerned  the  quiet 

of  his  M- - — ’s  government,  as  well  as  the  re- 

pofe  of  the  E.  of  B.  himfelf.  He  has,  however, 
fince  the  period  abovementioned,  obferved  his  re- 
folution  with  as  much  pun&uality,  as  if  he  had 
been*  bound  by  the  moft  folemn  engagement ; 
1  ft,  he  hath  not  fince  that  time  offered  advice  to 
the  K.  for  the  taking  or  forbearing  of  any  ftep  in 
public  affairs,  domestic,  provincial,  or  foreign  ;  in 
particular,  he  did  not  lead  the  Royal  opinion  upon 
the  fubjedt  of  the  late  Regency-bill  either  in  its 
'firft  concodtioh  or  fuhfequent  alterations,  or  in  the 
removal  of  the  late  Miniftry,  or  the  appointment 
cf  the  prefent.  Neither  hath  he  afked  his  M.  for 
any  place,  penfion  or  emolument,  for  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  friends,  relations,  or  for  himfelf. 

2dly,  He  hath  not  consulted  or  difcourfed  with 
the  late  Minifters  upon  any  branch  of  public  bufi- 
nefs,  fince  the  time  fpecified  :  Indeed  he  hath  fcarce 
been  in  the  fame  room  with  any  of  them,  except, 
perhaps,  in  a  public  place,  and  that  very  rarely ; 
her  hath  he  applied  to  thofe  gentlemen  for  any  fa- 
vourof  government,  except  a  fm all  place  of  about 
Took  peri  annum,  which  he  employed  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  to  afic  in  his  Lordfhip’s  name  of  Mr.  Grenville 
in  the  fummer  1764,  and  which  that  gentleman 
promifed  to  give  when  it  fhould  fall  \  and  this  has 
not -happened. 

Thus 


TV 
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Thus  I  have  taken  the  freedom  to  affert  this  no¬ 
bleman’s  inactivity  in  the  adminiftfa'tion  of  affairs 
From  a  certain  aera  abfolutely  and  univeifally.  I 
have,  indeed,  laid  down  this  affertion  much  more 
largely  than  any  purpofe  of  his  defence  required  ; 
For  I  could  give  inftances  where  every  body  befides 
the  late  minifters  would  allow  he  might  have  inter¬ 
fered;  without  cenfure,  nor  have  I  any  reafon  for 
taking  my  ground  fo  widely,  but  a  full  con/iclion 
that  the  truth  is  as  I  have  ftated  it.  The  contrary 
opinion  which  I  am  fenlible  has  prevailed  with 
many,  owed  its  commencement  to  the  lalt  oppofi- 
tion,  who  gave  out  their  dobtrine  oF  the  E.  of  B.’s 
fupremacy  behind  the  curtain  with  a  party  defigri 
of  throwing  odium  and  contempt  upon  the  late 
minifters,  as  his  fubordinate  tools  and  underlings ; 
Which  the  prefent  advocates  for  thofe  gentlemen  not 
difcerning,  they  have,  by  vague,  general,  decla- 
matory  charges  of  a  fecret  influence,  exercifed  by 
the  fame  nobleman,  fas  far  as  in  them  lay)  con¬ 
firmed  the  fcandal  caff  upon  their  patrons  in  the 
blind  purfuit  of  revenge  againft  the  E.  of.  B. 

J-  J. 


A  letter  to  the  Earl  ofB — ,  upon  the  federal  changes 

of  adminiflration . 

fi  T  the  time  of  your  Lordfliip’s  open  accefiion 
to  power,  we  were  bleflfed  with  a  young  and 
patriot  King,  who,  born  a  Briton,  had  no  attach¬ 
ment  to  foreign  countries,  or  connections  that  were 
prejudicial  to  our  national  interefts.  The  helm  was 
direCted  by  a  moft  beloved  and  popular  minifter, 
who  had  conducted  us  ^through  innumeraole  dan¬ 
gers  and  difficulties,  and,  by  a  feries  of  victorious 
events,  exalted  this  kingdom  to  the  higheft  pitch 
of  glory.  How  foon  that  able  and  upright  ftatef- 
man  was  driven,  by  your  pernicious  power  and 

F  2  ‘  counfeh 
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counfel,  from  the  ear  of  his  S— — — ,  and  confe- 

quently  from  the  aid  of  his  country,  needs  very  lit¬ 
tle  recollection. 

;  That  your  Lordfhip  fhould  contrive  the  difmif- 
fion  of  this  patriot  minifter,  and  undertake  your- 
felf  to  give  peace  to  Europe,  will  not  appear  at  all 
furprifing  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  jea¬ 
lous  and  fordid  turn  pf  your  mind.  If  Mr.  Pitt  ' 
had  concluded  a  fafe  and  honourable  peace,  you 
were  aware  that  he  would,  by  that  means,  havefo 
endeared  himfelf,  not  to  the  people  only,  but  the 
King,  as  to  have  rendered  himfelf  a  great  and 
formidable  rival :  You  was  determined,  therefore, 
to  run  all  hazards  to  prevent  it ;  and  that  you  might 
rivet  yourfelf  more  ‘firmly  to  your  mafter’s  heart, 
refolved  to  undertake  the  office  yourfelf.  But  here, 
with  a  fagacity  unufual  to  your  Lordfhip,  you juftly 
forefaw  that  your  fituation,  with  regard  to  your 
country,  and  the  want  of  credit,  as  well  as  influ¬ 
ence,  with  your  fellow  fubje&s,  would  oblige  you 
to  call  in  fome  powerful  afliftance  to  compleat  this 
falutary  work.  For  this  purpofe  you  pointed  out 
to  your  Prince  a  proper  perfon  as  a  coadjutor ;  a 
prudent,  powerful,  and  (till  your  finifter  arts  pre¬ 
vailed)  a  popular  nobleman ;  who,  feeing  the  fitua¬ 
tion  of  his  Sovereign  and  his  Country,  readily  obeyed 
the  call,  and  gave  to  both  that  refpite  they  fo  much 
required.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  here  remind 
.  your  Lordfhip  of  that  bafe  and  ungenerous  treat- 
pient  which  you  fhewed  towards  that  nobleman; 

.  how  you  embarrafied  him  in  one  of  the  moft  nice 
and  difficult  enterprizes  that  ever  was  undertaken ; 
how  you  perplexed  him  with  your  abfurd  and  con- 
‘  tradiClory  inltru&ions  ;  and,  for  fear  he  fhould  con- 
.  elude  too  good  a  peace,  and  gain  too,  much  credit  with 
.  his  King  and  Country,  ufed  your  utmoft  endea- 
.  ' Yours  to  make  him  for  e-vef  forfeit  the  e-fteem  and 

approbation  of  both. '  Your  wicked  artifices  moft 

* 

fortunately 
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fortunately  ^and  all  the 

make  him  defervedly  fufpicious 

After  you  had  been  hunted  out  of  office  by  ijjjj 
public  cry,  what  vows  and  proteftations  di  y 
make,  that  you  would  never  again  interfere  in  pub¬ 
lic  bufinefs/  Thefe  declarations  were  fcarce  made 
before  they  were  broken,.  From  the  moment  t 
you  hung  jour  tail  and  flunk'  out  of  office,  you  - 
Lminef™  govern 

wifely  as  you  had  done  during  the  little  time  your 
tender  eyes  could  hear  the  light.  Unhappily  for  you 
2  nobility  of  England  were  too 
mit  to  be.  your  tools  and  creatures  This  unex¬ 
pected  behaviour  offended  your  pride,  and  excited 
your  indignation  :  In  a  tranfport  of  courage  never 
felt  before,'  you  boldly,  boldly  indeed,  had  recour 
to  the  Patriot  Commoner,  and  fued  to  him  for. re¬ 
fuge.  You  rafhly  introduced  him  to  your  matter, 

and  thus  fubjefted  your  P - ~ ,  yottr  benefa&or, 

and  your  friend,  to  the  mortification  of  that  refu- 
fal  which,  if  you  had  not  been  blinded  by  paflion 
and  folly,  you  might  eafily  have  forefeen  and  pre- 

Ve^Twas  then,  my  Lord,  you  was  indeed,  forced 

to  a  retreat,  and  obliged  to  withdraw,  for  a  time 
that  influence  over  pur  councils,  which  if  was  but 
too  apparent  you  ftill  pofleffed.  In  this  abdication 
of  yours,  you  could  not  keep  from  meddling,  and 
yet  durft  not  &  out ,  like  a  man  ;  you  lived,  my 
Lord,  a  Lye,  and  was  at  perpetual  variance  with 
yourfelf-,  difowning,  in  a  bafe  and  cowardly  man¬ 
ner,  thofe  dark  and  underhand  practices  you  was 
every  day  committing.  All  your  emiflanes  were 
fet  to  work,  to  obftrud  the  adminiftration  ofthbfe 
very  gentlemen  you  yourfelf  had  fo  lately  recom- 
—  Ji,  a*  the  ableft,  the  fitted,  nay  th£  on  y  p*o* 

:  v.  -J?  ^  1  i  r.  ■  ,  i  .!  '  I'f 
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pet-  and  capable  perfons  to  conduct  your  Royal 
Mailer’s  affairs.  1 

■  •  A  .  ;  ,  •  .  \  ■  \  '  '  ,  ,  :  •  > 

The  confidence  which  our  able  and  aftive  mini- 
fters  began  every  day  to  acquire,  alarmed  you  : 
i  ou  grew  appreheniive  that  your  power  in  the  do- 
fet  would  decline ;  you  faw  how  unanimoufly  bent* 
they  were,  to  reduce  your  exorbitant  power.  In 
kwh  a  defperate  fituation,  the  remedy  was  defpe- 
rate,  and  there  feemed  to  be  nothing  left  but  to  fly 
to  the  arms  of  that  iiluftrious  perfon,  whole  bulk 
you  thought  fufficient  to  Ihield  you  from  the  im¬ 
pending  danger.  You  did  not,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  41 
apply  to  him  immediately  y our f elf, ’  You  was  con¬ 
gous  how  little  favour  you  deferved  at  his  hands, 
having  formerly  taken  every  opportunity  of  manh 
felling  your  hatred  and  averfion  to  him,  and  fub- 
j  eft  m  g  him  to  frequent  mortifying  proofs  ^  that  you 
had  infufed  the  fame  fen timents  elfewhere .  You 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  ambitious  and  necefiT 
tous  ends  of  that  perfon,  whom  you  wanted  to  en- 
lift  into  your  fervice,  and  wifely  made  ufe  of  them 
to  delude  him  to  forget  himfelf,  to  lay  afide  his 
wonted  pride,  hatred  and  revenge ;  and,  to  the 
ailonifhment  of  all  England,  to  become  neither 
more  nor  lels  than  your  courier  to  Hayes,  where 
you; was  afhamed  and  afraid  ever  to  appear  again 
yourfelf.*  The  refult  of  this  negotiation  did  honour 
to  the  Great  Patriot,  and  the  few  whom  his  judge¬ 
ment  and  public  fpirit  had  connected  with  himfelf. 

Even  this  ftroke,  this  delperate  ftroke  of  yours 
failed  :  You  was  unable  to  form  fuclwa  miniftry  as 
you  fondly  expefted ;  and,  for  want  of  forefight, 
involved  yourfelf  in  difficulties  that  you  never 
dreamed  of.  Mr.  Pitt  moll  nobly  and  refolutely 
j*efufed  to  bear  any  lhare  in  an  adminiftration  that 
was  to  be  packed  together  and  garbled  by  you. 

*  And  now,  my  Lord,- fit  down  icaolly,.  and  re- 
ileft  a  little  on  your  ralh^  inconfiftent,  pafiionate 

conduft. 
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conduit.  •  How  muft  it  expofe  us  to  the  fcorn  and 
ridicule  of  our  neighbours,  to  have  it  known  that 
all  the  great  offices  of  the  kingdom,  the  care  or  our 
laws,  our  treafures,  our  naval  and  military  powers, 
have  been  offered  over  and  over  again  to  various 
perfons ;  and  for  a  long  time  none  found  hardy 
enough  to  accept  them,  upon  fuch  a  plan,  and  un¬ 
der  fuch  a  coadjutive  didlcitorjhip. 


[Letters  on  behalf  of  the  Adminiftr  ation^  in  an  five} 

to  Anti-Sejanus ,  &cd\ 

\ 

I  own  myfelf  extremely  Jhocked  to  fee  a  gentleman  of 
Mr.  Grenville’s  character  made  the  fport  of  this 
mujhroom  upfiart  •,  a  man  of  whom  we  may  fay,  with 
Shakefpeare,  u  'Take  him  for  all  in  all ,  we  never 
Jhall  fee  his  like  again,”  of  unblemilhed  reputa¬ 
tion,  of  known  abilities,  and  unfullied  integrity  ; 
. a  man  who  has  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
with  the  utmoft  refolution,  wifdom ,  and  prudence  ; 
one  in  whom  all  the  monied  men  in  the  kingdom  place 
the  mojl  perfect  confidence,  and  all  honeft  men  wifis 

to  fee  continued  in  the  adminiftration. 

,  .  Pub.  Ad.  July  2. 


F  the  extraordinary  paper  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tifer  of  Tuefday  laft,  figned  Anti-Sejanus,  is 
not  already  loft  in  the  contempt  which  it  deferves, 
the  above  moll  extraordinary  fentences,  which  I 
have  extracted  from  it,  and  chofen  lor  my  motto, 

will  be  readily  remembered. 

When  thofe  who  would  be  thought  great  men, 
condefcend,  without  regard  to  decency  or  proba¬ 
bility,  to  applaud  themlelves  in  the  public  papers  ; 
or,  which  is  little  lets  mean,  and  even  more  iidi- 
culous,  when  they  encourage  others  to  make  their 
panegyric  for  virtues  and  qualities  the  leaft  allied 
to  their  known  imperfections,  it  naturally  excites 
a  more  rigorous  enquiry  into  their  real  characters, 

i  W  ■•».-„  j  ■*  ft  ♦  r  «  f 
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naturally  calls  up  a  little  indignation  in  honed:  men, 
who,  having  had  fagacity  enough  not  to  have  been 
cheated  by  the  fpecious  juggle  of  adminiftration, 
will  never  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  the  dupes  of  the 
rhetoric  of  dying  fpeeches  and  laft  words,  orfnivel 
at  the  bed-fide  ot  an  expiring  Minifter. 

The  late  minifterial  junto,  which,  after  having 
incurred  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  public,  by 
the  ufe  they^  made  of  their  power,  are  nowin  hopes 
of  acquiring  feme  fort  of  popularity  in  their  fall. 
Whilft  their  reign  (to  ufe  the  language  of  their 
friend  the  Ordinary)  lafted,  they  knew  that  we  con- 
lidered  them  for  what  they  were :  when  they  come 
to  meet  their  deferts,  though  they  never  had  our 
approbation,  they  hope  to  move  our  pity ;  and  that 
at  laft  the  good  women  will  cry  out,  that  Jonathan 
Wild,  and  George  the  Sadler,  are  well  timbered 
men ;  and  that  in  the  cart  Jemmy  Twitcher  has 
really  the  air  of  a  Lord.-  -  a 

•  I  do  not  mean  to  defame  any  man  ;  but  it  is,  I 
hope,  no  libel  to  differ  from  Anti-Sejanus,  and 
to  profefs  that  “  I  am  not  Jhocked ,  but  extremely 
happy,  to  fee  the  time  approach  when  a  gentleman 
of  Mr,  Grenville's  char  after  is  to  be  removed  fronj 
all  power,  all  management  of  bufinefs and  inftead 
of  a  foolifh  application  of  Shakefpear’s  words,  to 
fay,  in  the  words  of  every  Englilhman,  “  That  I, 
and  all  difinterefted  people  who  know  him  and  his 
management,  taking  him  for  all  in  all,  hope  we  never 
jhall  look  upon  bis  like  again  in  public;  bulinels,;::  ?;. 

The  flatterer  fays,  “  of  unblemifhed  reputation,  of 
known  abilities ,  and  mfullied  integrity,”  I  take  the 
middle  of  the  fentence  fir  ft,  andfpeak  of  his  known 
abilities.  If  it  Ihould  appear  that  his  wonderful  ma¬ 
nagement  has  brought  one  of  the  moft  valuable 
branches  of  our  trade  into  that  dilemma  that  itmuft 
be  either  totally  loft,  or, ;  if:  regained,  may  rifque 
the  bringing  on  a  waf  yrith  Jljsain,  jtfith^r  his  eom- 
br;.c,  tnercial 
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mercial  genius  nor  his  political  capacity  will  be 
much  admired.  The  Weft-Indian  merchant  will 
know  that  I  allude  to  the  total  deftruftion  which 
he,  asminifter,  (and  perhaps  far  beyond  the  legal 
power  of  his  minifterial  fituation)  prepared  for  the 
trade  carried  on  fo  infinitely  to  our  advantage  from 
Jamaica  with  the  Spaniards.  If  fuch  things  as  im¬ 
peachments  Ihould  come  in  fafhion,  or  even  if  fim- 
ple  enquiries  Ihould  be  the  tafle  of  this  age  of  ma¬ 
nagement  and  humanity,  his  friends  may  find  them- 
felves  at  a  lofs  how  to  account  for  the  wifdom,  or 
to  fupport  the  honefty  of  his  conduft.  But  for  my 
part,  I  have  candour  enough  to  take  the  moft  mo¬ 
derate  fide  of  the  alternative  •,  and  when  folly  will 
fairly  account  for  a  Wrong  ftep  in  a  minifter,  I  am 
unwilling  to  attribute  it  to  treachery ;  I  therefore 
oftly  wiih  to  deprecate  from  pofterity  the  effects  of 
his  want  of  ability,  and  the  bitter  fruits  of  his  la¬ 
borious  and  meddling  ignorance. 

This  man,  who  never  thought  of  a  regulation  m 
trade  but  as  it  was  a  reftraint  upon  it,  who  has  encou¬ 
raged  fmuggling  to  us  by  heavy  duties,  and  deftroy- 
ed  all  fmuggling  from  us  by  injudicious  reftri&ions ; 
this  is  the  very  man  whom  this  paradoxical  libeller 
reprefents  in  fuch  a  degree  of  favour  with  the  mer¬ 
chants  ;  the  man  under  whom  our  public  credit  has 
been  in  fo  miferable  a  condition,  is  he  who  is  held 
Up  as  the  favourite  of  the  monied  men. 

■  It  ■would  be  tirefome  to  enumerate  all  the  in- 
ftances  -of  His  incapacity,  in  the  management  of  our 
commercial  interefts.  It  is  indeed  on  all  hands 
agreed,  that  his  delight  is  to  have  his  fingers  black 
with  ink,  and  to  talk  about  bufinefs  and  about  it , 
•till  he  has  -  rendered  his  hearers  apprehenfions  as 
confufed  as  his  own.  •  The  ignorant  part  of  the 
world  are  apt  to  miftake  labour  for  induftry,  and 
plodding  for  deliberation  \  but  the  labour,  of  fuch 

a  man  tends1  but  to  fofdfjr  him  in  his.  ignorance  j 

and 
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and  his  plodding  only  to  take  away  his  power  of 
determination. 

I  hope  I  fhall  hear  no  more  of  his  knowledge  from 
otheis;  and  if  I  might  give  a  word  of  advice  to 
himfelf,  I  would  perluade  him  not  to  talk  fo  much 
of  his  own  honefty  :  for  though  fuc-h  difcourfes  may 
now  and  then  take  in  a  country  gentleman,  they 
may  make  people  of  experience  the  more  inquifitive 
and  fufpicious.  I  would  advile  him  to  appoint 
other  topics  to  his  flatterers  in  public  :  they  fhould 
be  ordered  to  be  difcreet,  and  not  infill  too  much 
on  the  words  in  the  letter,  unblemijhed  reputation , 
and  unf ulhed  integrity  ;  and  by  no  means  to  miflake 
the  decency  and  moderation  of  their  adverfaries,  for 
ftupidity  and  want  of  feeling :  for  they  may  force 
people  to  mention  what  very  many  do  not  fail  to 
remark ;  and  to  bring  to  light  fads,  whofe  force 
can  neither  be  refilled  nor  evaded. 

How  came  it,  men  will  fay,  that  at  one  period 
Mr.  Grenville,  deferring  a  brother  to  whom  he  had 
very  great  obligations,  and  quitting  fome  feemingly 
rivetted  friendfhips,  chofe  to  adhere  to  Lord  Bute, 
then  as  much  a  favourite  as  he  is  now;  and  Mr. 
Grenville  mull  own,  with  more  power  than  at  pre- 
fent.  Was  it  becaufe  that  favourite  was  really  then 
in  power  ? 

How  came  he,  about  two  years  fince,  to  fpread 
abroad,  as  moll  afluredly  he  did,  or  his  alfociates,  a 
report,  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple’s  uncon- 
fcionable  demands  broke  off  the  treaty  in  which 
Mr.  Pitt  was  fo  honourably  engaged  ?  How  came 
he  and  his  afibciates  to  take  on  again  themfelves  to 
ad  in  fuch  an  underling  capacity,  as  their  own  ma* 
nifefto  acknowledges  they  have  ;  and  it  feems  by 
their  fame  manifefto  they  were  flill  willing  to  do 
while  they  were  fulfered  ?  Was  any  body  ignorant 
by  what  means  Mr.  Grenville  and  his  alfociates 
came  into  power  ?  Is  any  one  ignorant  of  the  part 
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they  afted  towards  the  perfon  who  brought  them 
into' power  ?  Did  they  in  their  conduct  (hew  either 
the  fpirit  of  free  agents,  or  the  fidelity  or  inftru- 

merits  ? 

"  But,  it  feems,  Mr.  Grenville  was  weary  to  death 
with  being  regarded  as  little  better  than  a  cyphei, 
while  Lord  Bute  difpofed  of  every  place  of  profit 
and  feonour  :  fo  then  this  minifter,  whofe  indepen¬ 
dent  fpirit  and  fituation  his  emiffaries  have  been 
trumpeting  about  for  thefe  two  laft  years  in  every 
coffee-houfe  and  every  news-paper,  now  turns  our, 
upon  his  own  confeffion,  to  have  been  no  moic 
than  a  cypher.  If  the  ftate  of  fubferviency  in  mi- 
nifters  to  a  man  in  private  capacity,  be,  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is,  a  folid  objedhon  to  them,  then  tnefe  ffii- 
nifters  are  (whatever  others  may  be)  by  their  own 
account  unfit  for  their  places  -,  and  if  they  are  weary 
to  death  with  them,  let  them  repofe  themfelves  in 
private  fituation,  and  refign  thoaC  offices,  in 
which  they  confefs,  and  in  which  we  always  be¬ 
lieved,  that  they  were  hut  very  cyphers.  The  fate 
of  fuch  minifterial  cyphers  is  what  very  little  con¬ 
cerns  the  public  i  but  Lord  Bute  difpoiecl  from 
thefe  cyphers  •,  and  if  it  were  true,  it  is  not  very 
wonderful  he  fhould,  of  every  place  of  profit  and 
honour.  Not,  however,  of  all,  not  of  every  place 
of  profit,  not  certainly  of  every  tellerjhip  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer..  Neither  do  I  apprehend  it  can  be  affirmed 
with  any  colour  of  truth,  that  Lord  Bute  fst  to  fale 
every  office  in  the  American  department. 

But  why  thefe  grievous  complaints  which  thefe 
gentlemen  make  of  their  infignificance  ?  We  never 
doubted  it  %  we  are  no  way  concerned  about  it, 
except  in  their  fatal  attempts  on  liberty  and  trade  ; 
never  thought  of  them  otherwife.  If  they  have  a 
mind  to  make  a  complaint  that  we  fhould  indeed 
liften  to,  of  the  effect  of  their  fubferviency  to  Lord 
Bute,  let  them  charge  on  his  influence  fomefewat 
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leaft  of  thofe  actions  of  theirs,  which  have  loaded 
them  with  the  deteftation  of  the  public.  Let  them 
prove  that  it  was  by  Lord  Bute’s  influence  that  our 
American  trade  is  fo  crippled,  and  our  colonies  fo 
alienated  in  affeCtion  from  us.  Let  them  prove  that 
it  was  Lord  Bute  who  iflfued  thofe  illegal,  oppref- 
five,  unconftitutional  warrants,  and  then,  by  chi¬ 
cane  and  privilege,  obftruCled  a  legal  determina¬ 
tion  on  them.  Let  them  fhew  that  it  was  Lord 
Bute  who  at  one  ftroke  deprived  us  of  fo  many  of¬ 
ficers  of  known  merit  and  fervice,  for  the  freedom 
of  their  voices  in  parliament,  on  a  queftion  con¬ 
cerning  thofe  very  warrants ;  on  a  queftion  in  which 
every  thing  dear  to  Englilhmen  was  at  ftake.  Let 
them  fhew  one  of  thefe  actions  to  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  Lord  Bute,  and  then  we  may  be  induced 
to  forget  our  abhorrence  of  the  wickednels,  in  our 
contempt  of  the  meannefs  of  thefe  inftruments,  and 
transfer  our  indignation  to  an  higher  objeCL  I? 
they  cannot  do  this,  I  believe  every  honeft  man  will 
join  with  me  in  thinking,  that  thofe  who  could 
make  fuch  a  ule  of  the  power  they  had,  had  full 
as  much  power  as  they  ought.  <  . 

The  merit  of  Lord  Bute,  asminifter,  is  no  quefi. 
tion  at  prefent.  But  what  fault  in  his  adminiftra- 
tion  is  it,  that  thefe  minifters  have  foftened  or  cor¬ 
rected  ?  What  good  is  there,  in  theirs,  in  which 
Lord  Bute  was  deficient  ?  Was  the  public  eafy  for 
a  moment  for  its  liberty,  its  commerce,  its  manu¬ 
factures,  or  its  public  credit,  whilft  they  were  in 
office.  •  i  f  - 

They  are  deep  in  theTecret,  and  they  tell  us  Lord 
Bute  is  in  favour,  and  they  are  not  ^whether  they 
tell  truth  in  the  former  part  of  this  intelligence,  I 
know  not ;  I  hope,  and  the  public  ardently  prays, 
that  the  latter  part  of  it  may  be  true*'  if  it  be,  they 
blefs  Providence,  and  they  thank  their  {Sovereign, 
that  the  crown  and  the  fubjeCt  are  now  unanimous. 


/ 
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that  they,  who  have  been  To  lohg  known  to  the 
public,  are  at  laft  difeovered  at  Court. 

We  are  not  yet  fo  ungrateful,  giddy,  and  ineon- 
ftant  as  they  are  pleafed  to  think  us.  We  cannot  be 
feducedinto  a  fudden  liking  for  thofe  whom  we  had 
fo  long  exclaimed  againft,  only  becaufe  they  are  now 
as  odious  to  their  Sovereign  as  they  are  to  us.  When 
the  public  hue  and  cry,  which  has  never  ceafed  to 
purfue  thefe  minifters,  has  at  laft  awakened  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  our  Sovereign  to  do  juftice  on  them, 
we  will  not  be  foolilh  enough  to  fupplicate  now  only 
pardon,  but  power  for  thofe  who  have  funk  under 
pur  own  profecution. 

To  crown  the  intolerable  folly  of  thefe  puppet 
minifters,  they  boaft  in  their  libel,  of  having  added 
to  the  reft  of  their  afts  of  violence  and  oppreffion* 
the  chfmiflion  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  ;  not  becaufe  he 
had  offended  their  Sovereign  as  an  officer,  or  as  a 
man,  or  had  ever  done  any  aft  offenfive  to  them  as 
minifters,  but  merely  in  the  fport  of  power  and  in- 
folence  of  authority,  to  fhew  what  they  could  do. 
Truly  this  is  pretty  plain  fpeaking.  I,  for  one, 
muft  profefs,  that  this  infolence  of  power  is  to  me 
full  as  infufferable,  from  a  man  whom  neither  the 
King  likes,  nor  the  people  approve,  as  from  the 
moft  declared  favourite. 

Thefe  are  the  men  that  have  the  infolence  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  brand  thofe  who  are  now  coming  in  with 
the  general  voice  of  the  nation,  to  reftore  our  af¬ 
fairs,  as  afting  in  fubferviency  to  that  favourite,  to 
whom  they  themfelves  have  fo  long  been  tools  and 
inftruments.  That  they  have  been  fo,  though  they 
had  denied,  inftead  of  confeffing  it,  we  might  rea¬ 
dily  believe.  The  dependency  of  their  fortunes, 
the  meannefs  of  their  capacity,  their  total  want  of 
confideration  with  the  public,  rendered  them  the 
fitted:  perfons  in  the  world  to  be  fo.  >  • 


I 
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Is  this  the  cafe  with  thofe  whom  the  voice  of  the 
public  has  recommended  to  their  Sovereign  ?  the 
highelt  rank,  the  molt  extenfive  fortunes,  the  moft 
really  unblifhed  characters,  the  beft  experience  in 
bufinefs,  and  the  firft  talents  for  it ;  the  defenders 
and  the  martyrs  of  liberty  are  thefe  whom  our  So¬ 
vereign  has  for  ever  endeared  himfelf  to  his  people 
by  calling  to  his  fervice. 

I  do  not  intend  to  pay  fo  ill  a  compliment  to  any 
of  them,  as  to  compare  them  with  thofe  whom  they 
are  to  fucceed  *,  let  us  add,  that  thefe  come  in  with 
the  avowed  approbation  and  fupport  of  that  great 
man,  to  whom  this  nation,  in  the  late  war,  owed 
that  glory  and  power,  which  it  has  been  the  foie 
bufinefs  of  our  late  mmifters  to  depreciate  by  their 
difeourfes,  and  to  deltroy  by  their  conduit  This 
arrangement  is  carried  on  under  the  aufpices  of  a 
great  Prince,  whom  the  diftreiTcs  of  his  King  and 
Country  have  awakened  to  a  fecond  life  ;  and  who 
now  is  come  to  the  relief  of  that  crown  by  his  coun- 
fels,  which  . he  had  formerly  preferved  by  his  arms. 
In  vain  fhall  fcribblers  endeavour  to  perfuade  us, 
that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  that  the  Duke  of 
Newcaftle,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  the  families  of  the  Cavendifnes  and 
Kepples,  that. Charles  Townfhend,  General  Con¬ 
way,  Sir  George  Saville,  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  are 
perfons  who  could,  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Grenville 
and  his  alfociates  have  been,  be  made  the  tools  and 
inflruments  of  any  favourite. 

Of  all  their  calumnies,  this  is  the  moll  fenfelefs. 
It  is  not  the  effedt  of  the  abfurd  endeavours  of  their 
fcribblers  ;  no,  nor  the  treacherous  Family  Compadt 
of  two  brothers,  which  can  fhake  the  firm  fabric 
ot  his  Majefty’s  pious  love,  for  the  fafety  and  fatis- 
fadtion  of  his  people. 

There  is  another  Family  Compact  formed  upon 
other  principles,  agaimt  which  their  cabal  muft  be 

dafiied 
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$afhed  to  pieces ;  an  union  of  names  too  facrcd  to 
be  mentioned  with  theirs ;  an  union  Formed  upon 
intentions  as  much  nobler,  and  of  force  as  much 
greater,  as  it  is  of  a  dignity  fuperior.  Their  cabal 
muft  be  contemptible  indeed,  when  it  is  neither  join¬ 
ed  nor  countenanced  by  that  great  man,  to  whofe 
alliance  alone  the  Grenville  name  own  their  dig¬ 
nity  and  confideration. 

I  take  no  notice  of  other  papers  of  this  Anti-Se- 
janus,  but  I  may  hereafter;  for  while  falfhood* 
are  propagated  with  induftry,  1  Ihall  think  it  pro 
per  to  be  An  Occasional  Writer. 


I  FORESAW  from  the  beginning  that  one  part 
of  my  talk  would  be  of  no  long  duration.  1  lie 
fcharadter,  which  Mr.  Grenville's  laborious  infigm- 
ficance,  his 

“  Pangs  without  lirth ,  and  fruit lefts  induftry  ft 
had  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  of  a  man  of  know¬ 
ledge  in  public  bufinefs,  as  it  could  not  ftand  the 
teft  of  the  flightefl  examination,  muft  be,  I  was 
certain,  foon  given  up  even  by  his  flatterers.  My 
conje&ure  has  been  confirmed  by  the  event,  and 
even  fomething  earlier  than  I  could  have  reafond- 


bly  expedted. 

I  fhall  therefore  leave  that  gentleman  to  the  in¬ 
noxious  exertion  of  his  laborious  genius  in  the  fur¬ 
ther  improvement  of  his  private  fortune,  and  let 
him  gently  fall  into  the  lap  of  that  oblivion,  into 
which  a  mere  creature  of  office  muft  inevitably  fink* 
as  foon  as  ever  he  is  removed  from  employment. 

Before  I  take  my  leave,  however,  of  this  phan¬ 
tom  of  a  departed  minifter,  I  cannot  help  obf cry¬ 
ing  a  little  upon  a  moft  afaiurd  affectation  of  the  flat¬ 
terers  of  Mr.  Grenville  ;  wrho  taking  the  advantage 
of  a  vifit  he  had  paid  at  Hayes,  they  now,  on  all 
©ccafiorts,  affedt  to  join  his  name  with  Mr.  Pitt’s, 
as  if  feme  fort  of  reiemblance  exifted  between  their 
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minifterial  characters ;  or  as  if  there  .were  feme  fort 
of  agreement  between  their  opinions  upon  public 


affairs. 
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If  we  .  were  to  feek  for  the  moft  marked  contraft 
which  could  be  made  out  between  two  characters, 
either  naturally  or  politically  confidered,  I  fuppofe 
it  would  be  impoffible  to  find  any  more  perfectly 
fit  to  be  fet  in  direCt  oppofition  to  each  other,  than 
thole  of  Mr.  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt. 

As  much  as  a  laborious  perplexity  d:ffers  from 
intuitive  penetration,  as  much  as  narrownels  dif¬ 
fers  from  enlargement,  as  much  as  meannefs  dif¬ 
fers  from  fublimity,  fo  much  do  the  genius,  the 
temper,  the  difpofitions,  and  the  habits  of  Mr. 
Grenville  differ  from  thofe  of  Mr.  Pitt.  And  no 
man  who  can  diftinguifh  exaCtnefs  from  greatnefs, 
the  detail  of  office  from  the  great  circle  of  politics, 
or  a  kingdom  from  a  fhop,'  will  ever  think  of  fpeak- 
ing  of  thofe  two  perfonages  in  the  fame  breath,  ei- 
ther  as  men  or  as  mimiters. 

Their  talents  and  turn  of  mind  do  not  differ  as 
the  greater  and  the  lefs ;  but  are  in  direfl.  oppofi¬ 
tion  to  each  other.  The  political  opinions  of  both 
are  known  and  avowed  j  let  us  flate  and  compare 
them. 


Mr.  Pitt,  along  with  Great-Britain  that  enjovs 
the  advantages,  and  France  who  feels  the  Ioffes  of 
the  late  war  (as  far  as  the  late  glorious  peace  has 
permitted  the  one  to  enjoy,  and  the  other  to  luffer; 
confidered  the  war,  and  the  extern  of  our  coriquefls,. 
as  the  glory  and  -the  prefervation  of  this  country, 
Mr.  Grenville  confidered  the  opinion  we  enter- 
tained  of  the  late  war,  and  the  Value. wh  fet  upon; 
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qur  -conquefts,  as  the  effect  of  popular '  maclnefs  ; 
in  all  hi$  fpeeches,  and  .thofe  of  his  fa^Hon-fit  was 
alwavs  fpoken  of  under  the  appellation  of  rhcji;i: 
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Mr.  Pitt  thought  we  ought  to  fulfil,  with  a  fide¬ 
lity  worthy  of  the  honour  of  Great-Bntain,  all  our 
engagements  with  a  certain  great  Prince ;  who,  du¬ 
ring  The  late  war,  by  diverting  the  attention  ot  a 
fa!  body  of  our  enemies,  left  the  field  open  to  us, 
to  carry  our  arms  vidorioufly  over  every  part  of  the 

Mr.  Greliville  thinks  it  a  wile  ceconomical  mea- 
iure,  to  difguft  our  great  ally,  by  little  cavils,  on 
the  payment  of  his  fubfidy,  and  it  is  his  opinion, 
that  the  favlng  of  half  a  crown  to  the  finking-fund, 
is  a  more  important  objed,  than  the  credit  ot  th<# 
nation  and  the  affedion  of  dur  allies. 

Mr.  Pitt  thinks  that  we  ought,  by  well  cho.en  al¬ 
liances,  to  prevent  the  approach  of  danger,  weak¬ 
en  the  connections  of  France,  and  maintain  tne  ba¬ 
lance  of  power  in  our  own  hands.  , 

Mr.  Grenville  difclaims  all  knowledge  of  foreign 
affairs-,  and  thinks  no  alliance  worth  the  money 

paid  for  erigroffing  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Pitt  thinks  that  the  national  dock  ought  to 
be  encreafed  -,  that  our  unprovided  debt  Ihould  be 
eftablilhed  on  proper  funds  -,  that  the  finking  fund 
bup-ht  to  be  encreafed  by  new  fupplies,  and  not 
limply  by  futile  favings  -,  and  that  this  fund  ought 
to  be  kept  facred  and  inviolable. 

Mr.  Grenville  thinks,  that  an  hundred  and  for¬ 
ty  millions  of  debt  is  to  be  paid  by  faving  of  pence 
and  farthings  -,  that  the  unfunded  debt  Ihould  be 
left  to  take  Care  of  itfelf  •,  that  the  finking  fund  is 
to  be  applied  to  as  a  prefent  refource  :  and  that  at 
the  fame  time  the  revenue  is  to  receive  no  new  aid, 
but  what  it  may  derive  from  his  ceconomy. 

Which  of  thefe  fyftems  is  the  right  one,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  determine.  I  only  fay  they  are 
oppofite  -,  and  that  therefore  no  one  can  wilh  well 
to  Mr.  Grenville’s  continuance  in  poweP,  who  does 
Pot  wilh  him  further  opportunities  (to  ufe  his  own 

G  2  favourite; 


favourite  exprefiion)  of  trampling  on  the  proud  fpirif 
of  Mr .  Pitt.  An  Occasional  Writer. 


WHEN  I  accufed  Mn  G - of  ignorance  (for  I 

was  tender  of  him)  in  deftroying,  by  wild  and  child-, 
ifh  regulations,  a  moft  valuable  branch  of  trade,  I 
expected  from  thole  who  undertook  his  defence, 
feme  fort  of  attempt  to  prove  the  one  or  the  other 
of  thefe  two  points ;  either  that  his  regulations  had 
no  tendency  to  prejudice  that  trade,  or  that  this 
trade  was  prejudicial  to  our'  intereft :  This  would 
have  been  fomewhat  to  the  purpofe,  But  what  da 
they  anfwer  to  this  important  charge  ?  Why,  they 

gravely  tell  us,  “  he  is  perfuaded,  that  Mr.  G - 

“  acted  in  this  particular,  as  in  every  other,  juft 
as  he  ought.”  May  fuch  minifters  ever  find  fuch 
advocates  ! 

But  is  it  true,  that  Mr.  G- — —  adted  juft  as  he 
ought  ?  Ought  a  Britifh  minifter  to  facrifice  the 
Britifh  trade  to  Spain  ?  Was  it  in  his  fpirit  of  uni- 

verfal  ceconomy,  that  Mr.  G - meant  to  fave  the 

crown  of  Spain  the  expence  of  their  Guarda  Cof- 
tas?  Ought  the  minifter,  by  one  letter  of  bufinefs ,  to 
do  more  mifchief  to  the  trade  of  his  country,  than 
all  the  invidious  vigilance  of  Spain  could  have  ho¬ 
ped  to  effedt  in  a  century  ?  In  this  one  point  alone, 

Mr.  G - ’s  regulations  have  had  an  effedt.  Did 

the  flatterer,  or  did  the  minifter  know,  that  the 
trade  he  laboured  to  rob  us  of,  has  in  fome  years 
been  eftimated  at  half  a  million  ?  And  will  the  lit¬ 


tle  ceconomy  of  the  ihop  and  counter,  which,  du¬ 
ring  his  adminiftration,  dilgraced  the  dignity  of  the 
firft  crown  in  Europe,  ever  replace  to  the  nation, 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  lofs  ihe  has  fuftained,  by 
bringing  his  narrow  ideas  into  an  extenfive  fphere 


of  commerce. 


Thefe  people  are  throughout,  very  imprudent ; 
their  filly  defences  provoke  new  charges.  How 
‘  ‘  pleafant 
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•pleafant  it  was  in  the  bystander,  to  ftije  this  go. 
tleman’s  defertion  of  his  family,  a  domeftic  qtia.- 
rel  ?  It  was  furely  upon  principles  of  &  public  nature, 
upon  patriot  maxims,  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Temple  retired  from  bufmefs,  when  they  were  de¬ 
fend  by  Mr.  G- - ;  who  then  chofe  to  adhere  to 

the  perfon  he  now  intuits  •,  then  really  and  appa¬ 
rently  the  director  of  atfairs.  But  that  perfon,  we 
muft  confefs,  was  alfo  then  the  known  channel  to 
profit  and  court  favour.  Such  an  action,  if  any  ac¬ 
tion  can,  relates  to  the  'public,  .  . 

Before  I  have  done  with  thefe  quondam  mini- 
fters,  I  muft  obferve  to  the  reader,  that  our  vic^ 
tory  over  them  feems  in  a  fair  way  of  being  as  com¬ 
plete  as  we  could  wifh.  Their  advocates  have  al¬ 
ready  o-iven  up  two  of  the  junto-,  they  fay  not  a 
word  (and  indeed  I  think  their  filence  hardly  kind 
in  old  friends)  in  favour  of  the  Baris  of  3-  and 

pj _ #  If  they  could  prevail  on  us  to  allow  Mr . 

G _ to  be  fomething  like  a  minifter,  they  would 

.readily  compromife  the  matter,  and  peimit  us  to 
fay  juft  what  we  pleafe  of  the  two  noble  peers,  his 

late  afTociates  in  adminiftration.  . 

Mr.  G- _ fay  they,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 

general  warrants.  .On  this  head  there  is  a  violent 
.outcry  of  want  of  information  and  candour,  raifed 
againft  the  Occafional  Writer :  The  truth  is,  theOr- 
cafiond  Writer  never  charged  thefe  warrants  to  Mr. 
G-~ — ’s  particular  account :  He  was  indeed  not  a  - 
ware  of  this  curious  method  which  the  late  mini¬ 
sters  are  fallen  into  of  difclaiming  each  others  ac¬ 
tions,  and  which  they  have  been  taught  by  theiy 

friend,  Mr. - - — - ,  from  the  praftice  or 

the  Old  Bailey.  We  charged  on  the  whole  gang 
.  the  aftions  of  thofe  who  compofed  it  *,  but  we  beg 
pardon,  and  fhall  be  more  precife  for  the  futuie. 

We  will  indift  them  feparately  and  carefully  dii- 

G  3  tmg  ui  ill 
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tingullh  the  abettor  from  the  actor,  and  the  receiver 
from  the  thief. 

•  '  *  '  • 

I  leave  Mr.  G  — —  to  fettle  with  his  friends  the 

point  of  civility  in  this  difclaim  of  their  aftions.  Is 
this  the  man  of  unfullied  integrity ,  who  thus  difclaims 
the  aft  of  his  affociates •,  and  becaufe  he  happened 
not  officially  to  have  iffued  the  warrants,  now  pre¬ 
tends  not  to  have  been  at  all  concerned  in  them  ? 

But  does  he  think  we  have  all  forgot  his  head- 
long  violence,  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  power  he 
dared  to  brand  the  unanimous  and  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  (and  which  is 
now  the  judgement  of  the  King’s-bench  alfo)  with 
the  epithet  of  precipitate.  Surely  that  man  is  more 
guilty  who  has  the  miolenceto  condemn  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  law  on  thofe  unconftitutional  warrants, 
than  he  who,  before  the  judgment,  had  the  teme¬ 
rity  originally  to  iffue  them.  It  proves  that  the 
maxims  of  tyranny  and  oppreffiori  have  call  their 
pernicious  roots  deep  in  his  mind. 

It  is  curious  enough  to  obferve  how  the  late  mi- 
niftry,  taken  in  their  iniquity,  ffiift  their  guilt  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  mutually  condemn  each  other. 
When  it  is  fhewn  that  Mr.  G — — ■  hurt  your  trade, 
he  anfwers,  he  never  illued  illegal  warrants.  Ob- 

jeft  the  illegal  warrants  to  Lord  H - -,  he’ll  tell 

you  he  was  not  concerned  in  the  deftruftion  of  your 
trade.  If  the  other  noble  Lord  is  charged  for  hav¬ 
ing  firft  feduced,  and  then  impeached  his  friend  and 
companion,  he  will  boaft  that  he  never  put  up  to 
fale  the  offices  in  the  ,  fouthern  department. — His 
Lordlhip’s  was  the  northern  department. 

An  Occasional  Writer. 
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WHEN  nothing  could  be  objefted  to  the  integri¬ 
ty,  the  capacity,  the  paft  conduft,  or  the  appa¬ 
rent  defigns  of  the  prefent  minifters,  the  tools  of 
dilappointed  ambition  were  for  fome  time  at  a  lofs. 

-Their 
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TliMr  inclination  to’calottinf was  as  good  as'-poffi- 
ble  but  there  was  a  dreadful  deficiency  of  matter 
to  go  upon.  To 'lie,  would  have  coft  them  no- 
thimr,  'biit  to  lie  with  anf  fort  of  appearance  o, 
truth,  was  the  grand  defideratum.  The  tale  of 

fiibferviency  to  Lord  B - -,  :was  loathfome,  grofs, 

and  dull-,  they  indeed  chained  Anti-Se,jams  to  that 
oar,  with  orders  to  tug  at  it  without  intermiffion/ 
-Whether  he  made  any  way  or  not,  becaufe  they 
knew  he  was  good  for  nothing  elfe-,  that  it  kept 
him  at  lead:  from  doing  them  mifehief,  by  wander- 
in0-  beyond  the  extent  of  his  capacity-,  and  that  it 
ferved  to  fill  fpace  in  the  papers,  untill  they  could 
think  of  fomething  more  to  the  purpofe  to  mfift 

upon.  .  . 

At  length,  after  much  confultation  between  their 

malice  and  their  cunning,  they  found  out  a  charge 
fo  weighty  in  point  of  criminality,  and  fo  undenia¬ 
ble  in  point  of  fad, ;  that  the  new  minifters  mull 
inevitably  fink  under  it. 

With  great  exertion  therefore  of  chronological 
knowledge,  (attained  I  fuppofe  by  Mr.  George 
Grenville’s  deep  and  profitable  refearches  in  the  pa- 
lilh  regifter  with  fome  (kill  in  phyfiognomy,  and 
much  labour,  they  happily  difeovered,  and  in  due 
time  they  brought  to  light  this  portentous  charge, 
which  was  to  Hand  them  infiead  of  all  other  objec¬ 
tions,  that  fome  perfons  in  the  new  miniftry  were 
young. 

•  With  equal  fhame  and  forrow  (but  not-  without 
‘  hopes  of  amendment)  they  muft  confefs  this  charge  *, 
and,  I  .fear,  that  with  the  old  adminiftration,  and 
with  that  large  and  refpectable  part  of  the  nation 
which  follows  them,  this  charge  amounts  to  a  tota^ 
difqualihcation  for  all  public  employments. 

Candour  obliges  me  to  admit,  that  thefe  old  po¬ 
liticians  have  fomething  like  reafon  6‘n  their  fide. 
Tounv  men  are  known  to  be  rude  and  untraflrable  *, 
~  '  G  4  they 
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they  have  feldom  the  happy  difpofition  of  bending 
tneir  minds  and  adjufhng  their  principles  to  all  the 
cjagenqes  of  minifterial  arrangements. 

ft  will  be  fome  time  before  you  can  perfuade  any 
thefe  children  in  the  ragicndel  fiato ,  to  blafpheme 
night,  and  to  cant  in  the  morning;  to  play  the 
profligate  at  the  beef-fteak  club,  and  the  faint  in 
the  Hoafe  of  Peers;  to  lead  their  friend  by  encou¬ 
ragement  and  exantple  to  violate  the  laws  and  after- 
•  •  a^tl  in  impeaching  him  for  the 

participation  of  their  own  crimes.  Young  men  will 
not  be  quite  adroit  in  this  knack  of  office ;  they  will 
not  know  that  it  belongs  effentially  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  Secretary  of  State ,  to  abt  occafionally  as 
an  tnfcrmer .  Young  men  &re  too  ignorant  to  know, 
thac  fucn  conduit  is,  in  the  ftate,  found  politicks; 
^nd  in  private  fcciety,  wit  and  humour.  ’  Thefe  ac*. 
eompliffiments  are  in  the  moft  happy  geniufes  only  to 
pe  acquired  by  time,  by  experience ;  and  in  thefe  qua¬ 
lifications  I  fear,  that  both  the  young  and  the  olci 

part  of  our  new  adminiftration  .are  woefully  defi¬ 
cient. 

It  will  be,  I  dgyhf,  a  good  while  before  thefe 
young  men  can  acquire  thofe  grand  political  noftrums, 
which  forty  years  experience  hadpurchafed  to  our 
late  m  milters  ;  I  mean  the  art  of  improving  ovs  re¬ 
venue  by  the  deftniitlon  of  our  trade ;  the  plan  of 
paying  old  debts  by  contracting  new  ones  ;  the  me¬ 
thod  of  fecuring  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedl  by  gene¬ 
ral  warrants  ;  the  furtherance  of  jullice  by  the  ufe 
of  privilege  and  efibign ;  impartiality  in  the  difpo- 
fa!  of  employments,  by  fetringthem  up  to  the  high- 
eft  bidder.  ,  Curprefent  mimfters  are  yet  too  young 
to  be  admitted  into  thefe  greater  myfieries  of  State  ; 
their  youth  and  inexperience  is  indeed  to  be  pitied,, 
and  unhappy  is  the  nation  in  which  fuch  perfons 
have  any  power ! 

Strange 
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Strand  as  it  may  feem,  there  are,  however,  a  fet 
pf  odd  folks  ( children ,  I  Jkppofe)  that  judge  upon 
quite  a  different  ftandard  •,  thofe  perfons,  pretty  nu¬ 
merous  too,  combining  the  principles  and  the  con- 
d uft  wit l\  the  years  oi  the  old  minifters,  think  then 
advanced  age  an  ob]  eft  ion  infuperable  to  that  craps 
of  political  veterans.  Taking  the  new  mimftry  in 
the  fame  point  oi  view,  they  confider  the  youth  or 
thofe  who  have  fpent  their  few  years  in  defence  or 
our  liberty,  as  a  circumftance  in  their  favour,  and 
which  the  public  regards  with  much  fatisfaftion. 

We  are  fure  that  our  late  minifters  were  corrupt 
and  rotten  in  their  principles ;  blundering  andpre- 
pofteroi]s  in  their  conduft.  Have  we  any  hopes, 
if  they  are  fuch  at  fifty,  that  they  will  mend  at  four- 
fcore  ?  There  are  fome  faults  which  age  is  never 
known  to  correct.  One  great  and  noble  perfon  in 
that  adminiftration  may  indeed  at  fourfeore  leave 
off  his  praftice  of  bartering  for  the  wives  of  his  feh 
low-fubjefts  with  the  favour  of  his  fovereign  •,  he  may 
then  leave  off  purchafing  adultery  by  breach  of  tru ft, 
and  fatisfy  himfelf  with  a  fimple  fale  or  odices  for 
money.  But  age  will  never  induce  him  to  ftiew  mem 
refpeft  for  our  laws  and  liberties,  or  infpire  him  with  a 
greater  liking  to  the  honeft  freedom  or  tne  prefs. 

Another  great  man  may  at  that  age  no  longer  con¬ 
tinue  to  cultivate  the  whole  encyclopedia  of  de¬ 
bauchery,  he  may  confine  himfelf  to  the  making 
fome  (ingle  wretch  miierable  and  vicious  by  his  fu- 
perannuated  lewdnefs  *,  age  may  be  a  more  effeftual 
prefervative  than  even  his  Lor dfhip' s  own  recipe  againft 
bis  foul  difeafes ;  but  it  will  never  take  away  his 
infidelity,  or  render  him  a  fafe  companion,  a  faith¬ 
ful  friend,  or  a  virtuous  minifter.  A  third  great 
perfonage  may  perhaps  begin  to  find  the  prelent 
wild  violence  of  his  temper  (tibfide  into  art  habitual 
pevilhnefs  j  but  he  will  never  be  ioftened  into  com- 
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lllSlh  Se  cries  of  the  P00r’  or  be  . made  to  re- 

ga^  SlSSafe  °f  our-ftarving  manufacturers 
with  the  fmalleft  fenfation  of  pity 

...  the  great  oracle  of  that  faction,  the  long-i 
winded  orator,  is  likely  to  improve  as  he  groWs  old'  " 
I  am  yet  to  learn.  In  the  firft  place,'  a°e:is  not 
generally  taken  to  be  a  corrector  of  tedioufnefs  and 
prolixity  in  difcourfe.  N  or  do  I  fee  how,  if  he  now' 
ivills  his  hearers  with  his  periods  of  a  mile,  a  thou- 
land  times  repeated,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  at  fe~ 
verity  he  will  grow  lively,  concife  and  fententiousk 

II-  at  fifty  he  is  formal,  pedantic,  exaCt,  and  ftu-: 
dious  of  trifles,  but  blind  to  every  thing  great  and 
comprehenfive,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  expeCted  that  he 
will  grow  more  liberal  and  manly  as  lie  verges  to¬ 
wards  dotage.  i  • 

Thefe  are  the  reaions  why  fbme  few  millions  of 
odd  thinkers  objeCt  to  the  late  minifters  on  account 

jCTl  *  *  when  connected  with  cha¬ 

racters  and  a  conduct  fuch  as  theirs.  Thefe  fame 

men,  when  they  confide r  the  characters  and  conduct 
6_  the  prefent  minifters,  rejoice  in  the  circumftances 

of  the  youth  of  fame  of  them,  and  wifh  the  charge 
was  true' of  ail.  '  -*• '  -  — 

When  they  confider  their  boundlels  generofity  of 

lentiment,  their  reCtitude  of  heart  and  underftand- 
mg,  their  ftrenuoiTs  love  of  liberty,  their  affection¬ 
ate  adherence,  to  his  Majefty’s  royal  Houfe;  theft 
perfeCt  harmony  with  each  other,  refulting-  from 
their  perfeCt  freedom  from  ail  low  paffions,  they 
cannot  help  rejoicing  on  the  profpeCt,  that  thefe 
dilpofitions  will  be  lohg  employed  in  the  public  ler. 
vice,  and'that  there  is  time  to  mature  their  virtues 
by  experience ;  and  to  improve  into  public  bleffings 
thole  qualities,  which  lately  gave  them  the  hearts  of 
the  people  in  a  private  ftation.  : 

1  hus.  Sir,  thefe  odd  thinkers,  the  people  of  Eng; 
land,  eftimate  matters  j  they  leave  the  old  miniffry 

to 
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to  meditate  in  obfeurity  on  thofe  fate  noftrums,  on 
which  they  To  properly  value  themklves,  and  leave 
them  to  try  their  efficacy  in  quieting  the  anguilh  o, 
their  wounded  confciences  :  let  them  (if  they  can ) 
fleep  in  quiet,  whilft  every  Engliffiman  may  now 
at  length  hope  to  enjoy  fome  repofe  under  a  young 
adminiftration,  not  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  cor¬ 
ruption  •,  free  from  the  impending  horrors  of  ille¬ 
gal  warrants  againft  his  perfon,  of  arbitrary  and 
cruel  fines  againft  his  fortune,  and  without  perpe¬ 
tual  alarms  for  the  public  credit  and  commerce  of 
his  country  from  the  indefatigable  bungling  or  a 
financial  mountebank.  An  Occasional  writer. 

i 

•  >  « 

IT  is  by  no  means  furprifing,  that  thofe  who  have 
fo  lon»  trampled  with  impunity  on  our  laws,  liber¬ 
ties  and  commerce,  ffiould  entertain  but  a.^  mean 
opinion  of  our  fpirit  and  underftanding.  Tne  late 
minifters  while  they  continued  in  power,  treated  us 
like  flaves ;  fince  they  have  been  out  of  power, 
they  conftder  the  whole  Britifh  nation  as  a  mob. 

It  is  impoffible  upon  any  other  principle,  to  con- 
ceive  how  they  could  have  thought  of  ordeiing  the 
heralds  and  trumpeters  of  their  faction  to  deliver  to 
us,  in  their  names,  fuch  mefiages  as  we  have  lately 

received  from  them. 

The  public,  for  a  confiderable  time,  has.  been 
upon  an  enquiry  into  the  conduft  of  thofe  minifters, 
on  the  moft  important  of  all  fubjedfts.  We  had, 
during  their  adminiftration,  feen  perfonal  liberty 
attacked,  the  liberty  of  Parliament  outraged,  com¬ 
merce  injured,  and  our  colonies,  by  a  feries  of  mea¬ 
sures  once  violent  and  impotent,  exafperated  e\  en 
to  fedition  and  revolt. 

Inftead  of  giving  the  public  any  fatisfachon  in 
thefe  points,  (Purely  very  material  for  us  to  under- 
ftand,  and  for  them  to  explain)  the  late  minifters 

have  thought  it  proper  to  entertain  us  daily  for  thele 

three 
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three  months  paft  with  a  ftory  of  a  quarrel  of  theirs, 
(I  know  not  whether  real  or  pretended)  with  the 
Earl  of  Bute.  In  one  of  their  libels  they  have  feme 
time  fince  avowedly  and  explicitly  told  us,  that  ail 
the  other  points  of  enquiry  are  wholly  foreign  to 
,the  purpofe ;  and  that  this  fquabble  of  theirs°with 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  is  the  only  object  worthy  of  the 
public  attention. 

•It  is,  indeed,  natural  enough  for  them,  who  con- 
fider  public  employment  only  as  private  emolument, 
to  look  no  farther  than  to  the  caufes  which  influ¬ 
enced  their  coming  in  or  their  going  out  of  office  ; 
and,  as  they  imagine  that  Lord  Bute  has  operated 
on  the  one  or  the  other  of  thofe  events,  to  choak 
him  with  fulfome  panegyric,  as  they  did  formerly ; 
or  to  pelt  him  with  illiberal  Billingfgate,  as  they  do 
at  prefent. 

But  there  has  always  been,  and,  thank  God,  there 
ftill  is,  a  wide  difference  between  their  opinions 
and  thole  of  all  honeft  men  upon  every  particular 
of  public  bufmefs.  We  cannot  be  perfuaded  to 
pals  by  the  conduft  of  minifters  as  a  matter  of  no 
importance,  and  to  attach  ourfeives  folely  to  the 
anecdote  and  intrigue  of  their  changes  and  re¬ 
moves.  We  are  not  yet  fo  grols  and  brutifh  in  our 
unejerftandings.  We  are  not  yet  fo  dulled  by  the 
indignities  we  have  fuffered  under  their  adminiftra- 


o 
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Nothing  can  ferve  better  to  let  us  at  once  into 
the  true  fpirit  of  their  cabal,  than  the  late  writings 
in  their  favour.  By  thofe  it  plainly  appears,  that 
they  have  fo  totally  obliterated  from  their  own  minds 
every  idea  of  the  duty  of  their  late  flation,  that 
they  feem  not  to  think  that  fuch  ideas  have  any 
exiffen.ee  in  ours.  For  three  months  they  have 
daily  poured  out  abide  on  Lord  Bute  ;  yet  they 
have  not  faid  a  Angle  fyllable  in  cenfure  of  his  mini- 
fieri al  conduit .  They  have  been  earneftly  endea¬ 

vouring 
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vounno-  to  recommend  themfelves  to  tl *  public,  ye! 
they  have  hardly  uttered  a  word  in  prarfe,  or  even  in 
defence  of  their  own  me  a  fares.  They  have  been 
inceffant  in  their  inve&ives  againft  the  preftnt  !tiiraJ 
ffrv  ■  yet  they  have  been  abiblutely  lileht  on  the 
ionduSt  of  thofe  who  compofe  it,  either  in  parlia¬ 
ment  or  in  adminiftration.  '  . 

-  They  know  everV  thing  about  an  adminnrration, 
except  its  duty.  They  tell  the  buffering  public  tales 
Of  a  Favourite,  and  of  fccret  influence ;  they  en¬ 
tertain  you  with  anecdotes  of  a  conference  on  one 
day,  of  a  meffage  on  another,  of  a  negotiation  on  a 
third  They  tell  vou  of  lighting  up  the  Monument , 
and  of  hanging  it  in  mourning.  Thefe  are  the  dUhes 
they  have  feafoned  to  our  palates,  from  the  meagre 
meffes  of  Anti-Sejanus,  to  the  heavy  Olio  of  the  Son  of 

Candour. 

But  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  thofe  mirtifters  who 
entertain  us  with  io  many  ftories  of  Lord  Bute, 
would  at  laft  do  us  the  favour  to  fay  fome  few  words 
of  his  political  meafures ;  that  they  would  acquaint 
us  a  little  with  the  oppofition  they  made  to  thofe 
meafures  *,  or  if  they  made  no  oppoiiuon,  that  they 
would  give  us  fome  aflurance  of  their  repentance 
for  the  part  they  took  in  their  execution.  When 
we  approve  their  conduct,  or  accept  then  penitence, 
we  may  poffibly  come  to  adopt  their  reientments. 
Untill  then  it  rnuft  be  very  indifferent  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  in  what  manner  the  tools  of  Loid  Bute  trunk 
they  have  been  treated  by  their  m after  wotkiman. 
On  the  other  hand,  until  we  fee  the  prefent  fervants 
of  the  Crown  imitate  his  meafures,  W £  fhall  never 
believe  that  they  are  guided  by  his  influence.  As 
to  their  predeceifors,  it  becomes  them,  indeed,  to 
rail  at  Lord  Bute.  The  dcmeftics  of  every  great 
man  are  beft  acquainted  with  the  weak  pati^  Oa 
his  cMnfelef.  All  we  know  is,  that  without  par- 
— i-— ~  that  may  deferve  vv£(t  in  his 


taking  of  any  thing 
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difpofitibn,  they  are  certainly  deep  in  every  thing 
for  which  the  public  has  cenfured  his  conduct. 

When  they  firft  broke  the  fhell,  and  appeared  as 
unfledged  minifters,  under  his  parental  wing,  peck-' 
i*ng  at  politics,  the  firft  aft  we  faw  them  engaged 
in,  was  in  the  planning,  purfuing  and  compleatihg 
the  treaty  of  Paris.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  negd- 
c?.ated  it y  Lord  .Halifax  figned  it  y  George  Gren¬ 
ville  defended  it.  -  '  _  - 

*  ^  Their  writers  have  indeed  lately  cohdefcendfed  td 
inform  us,  that  it  was  not  without  a  world  of  force, 
and  the  moft  pofitive  and  defpotic  orders  from  Lord 
Bute,  that  they  were  perfuaded  to  do,  what  by  their 
apology  they  confefs  to  be,  the  dirty  work  of  that 
peace. 

As  the  apology,  whether  built  on  truth  or  fa lie- 
hood,  is  very  confiftent  with  the  meannefs  of 
their  minds  and  the  flavifh  dependency  of  their  fitu-  ' 
ation,  I  will  let  it  go  for  what  it  will  carry,  with 
thofe  who  know  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  our  can- 
ftitution,  or  the  duty  of  thofe  who  a ft  in  a  refpon- 
fible  cbarafter.  I  will  fuppofe  (fince  they  will  have 
it  fo)  that  they  received  orders  of  the  fame  kind 
with  regard  to  the  cyder  excife.  The  injunctions,  I 
will  grant,  were  little  lefs  peremptory  in  the  general 
maffacre  which  was  executed,  during  their  admi- 
niftration,  of  fubferviency  through  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  office. 

As  to  this  period  of  their  adminiftration,  we  will 
compound  matters  with  the  gentlemen*,  and,  in ; 
confideration  of  their  miferable  dependence,  we  will )v 
put  the  whole  blame  of  their  joint  conduft  to  the 
feparate  account  of  Lord  Bute.  There  was,  how- 
ever,  (at  leaft  they  told  us  there  was)  a  time  when 
they  were  enfranchifed  from  their  fervitude,  and 
fet  up  the  minifterial  traffic  in  their  own  name. 

It  is,  I  fuppofe,  upon  their  conduft  at  this  latter 
period,  that  they !  v/ifh  to  join  iffue,  and  to  put 

themfelves 
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themfel.ves  upon  their  trial  before  God  and  their 
country.  ...  [  iloiriw  ioi 

Let  us.  then  call  evidence  to  their  conduCt  at 
this  period;  if  they  will  condefcend  for  a  moment 
to  allow  us  to  think  that  the  character  of  minifters 
is  to  be  eftimated  by  their  conduCt.  But  before  we 
enter  into  the  rigour  of  this  enquiry,  we  will  allow 
them,  quite  clear  of  examination,  as  much  time  as 
they  can  wiffi,  to  fcr  amble  for  reverftons ,  and  to  con¬ 
vert  every  thing  to  the  emolument  of  their  families, 
which  the  patronage  of  their  offices  entrufted  to 
them,  to  be  employed  for  the  good  of  the  fervice. 
This  was  a  procedure  fo  natural  to  the  Grand 
Financier,  and  to  a  late  noble  perfon  nearly  con¬ 
nected  with  him  in  affinity,  politics,  and  character, 
that  no  body  in  the  leaft  wondered  at  it.  It  could 
not,  however,  wholly  efcape  obfervation,  that 
within  a  few  months,  thofe  two  perfons  hooked  into 
their  family,  no  lels  than  four  lucrative  reverfions  ; 
and  pillowed  the  cradles  of  their  infant  children  with 
offices  which  ufed  to  be  the  repofe  and  reward  of 
long  fervice  to  the  public.  By  this  proceeding  they 
not  only  injured  and  abided  all  prefent  deferr,  but 
ftunted  andftarved  the  growth  of  future  merit,  by 
converting  its  reward  into  a  family  inheritance. 
They  gave  avarice  the  ftart  of  principle  in  their  off- 
fpring.  They  carefully  formed  their  tender  minds 
to  a  difregard  of  the  public  fervice,  and  to  an  abufe 
of  the  public  money;  thus,  to  the  beft  of  their 
power,  laying  the  weight  of  their  own  characters 
on  the  loins  of  pofterity,  and  perpetuatiug  corrup¬ 
tion  from  generation  to  generation. 

It  would  :  feem  no  flight  aggravation  of  this 
Itrange  voracity  of  office,  that  one  of  the  illuftrious 
brothers  fince  dead  was  actually  in  poffeflion  of  an 
over-grown  eftate,  and  the  other  not  only  in  pol- 
leffion  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  of  the  twogreatdl 
employments  in  the  kingdom,  with  a  vaft  field 

of 
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of  fortune  before  him  in  the  vigour  of  his  age  ;  btlf 
was  alio  in  moft  allured  expectation  of  a  title  and 

a  great  family  eftate,  from  a  brother  without  chil¬ 
dren. 

No  body,  I  hope,  can  accufe  the  Occaftona! 
Writer  of  want  of  candour,  when  he  puts  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars  wholly  out  of  the  queftion  'in  an  enauirv 
into  the  conduft  of  this  junto.  He  was  willing  in 
the  former  cafe  to  allow  much  for  fitmticii ;  he 
thinks  it  in  this  no  lefs  proper,  to  allow  a  great  deal 
for  confutation.  In  thofe  points,  where  fortune  was 
in  queftion,  the  experienced  Financier  and  his  bro¬ 
ther-in-law  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  accountable* 
becaufe  they  could  not  be  fuppofed  perfectly  pof- 
feffed  of  free  agency. 

But  when  the  Financier  had,  as  in  duty  bound, 
given  in  the  firft  place  a  proper  attention  to  his  pri¬ 
vate  fortune,  let  us  fee  what  he  did  for  the  public* 
being  now  hors  depage,  acting  for  himfelf,  and  front 
himfelf. 


To  ftiew  his  abhorrence  of  thefyftem  of  the  Fa¬ 
vourite,  to  whole  perfon  he  profeffes  now  fo  violent 
an  antipathy,  the  firft  thing  we  might  have  ex¬ 
pected,  was  to  fee  him  reftore  to  their  offices  forne 
few  ar  leaft  of  thofe  who  had  been  facrificed  in  fo 
unprecedented  a  manner,  whilft  he  had  adted  only 
an  under  part  in  bufinefs,  in  order  not  only  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  innocent  victims,  but  to  ftamp  an  inde- 
liable  cenfure  on  the  practice  itfelf.  This  maiiacre 
of  office  had  undoubtedly  been  the  moft  exception¬ 
able  part  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Bute.  To  rectify 


in 


it  ought  to  have  been  the  moft  leading  featun 
Mr.  George  Grenville's,  if  he  meant  either  to  de- 
monftrate  his  freedom  of  aftion,  or  his  equity  in 
the  life  of  that  freedom. 

But  did  he  give  the  public  this  fatisfa&ion,  or 
any  fatisfactioii  at  all  ? — quite  the  reverie.  He  ra¬ 
tified  the  acts  of  his  predecelTor,  and  he  extended 
the  example.  Notwithstanding  the  havock  which 
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had  been  made  in  the  civil  offices ,  whilft  the  prudent 
financier  played  the  fecond  fiddle,  the  military  had 
been  thought  fafe,  and  the  nation  hoped  they  might 
ftill  enjoy  the  fervice  of  good  officers*  though  they 
had  perfevered  in  being  alfogood  members  of  Par¬ 
liament.  Lord  Eute  had  never  proceeded  thus  far. 
This  was  deftined  to  be  one  of  the  great  inftances 
which  the  Grenville  adminiftration  was  to  give  of  a 
manly  fpirit,  and  of  their  having  fhaken  off  the 
yoke  of  all  fecret  dependance*  And  this  noble  in- 
ftance  of  his  independency  was  given  at  the  trivial 
expence  of  the  freedom  of  Parliament,  the  difei- 
pline  of  the  army,  and  the  fortune  of  meritorious 
individuals;  But  the  freedom  of  your  Parliament, 
the  difeipline  of  your  army,  and  the  hand  of  op- 
preflion  on  your  private  property,  are  things  of  no 
confequence  to  you,  or  to  thefe  candidates  ror  your 
favour.  The  grofs  Financier  will  tell  you  a  ftory 
of  Lord  Bute.  It  will  be  interefting ;  it  will  not 
be  tedious  •,  I  pray  you  not  to  yawn  at  it. 

Under  the  adminiftration  of  Lord  Bute  all  private 


houfes  (I  mean  all  thofe  houfes  which  had  efcaped 
the  inquifition  of  that  excife  which  Mr.  Grenville 
defended,  adopted  and  fettled  on  us)  were  fecure. 
But  under  the  adminiftration  of  Mr*  Grenville,  of 
his  brother-in-law,  and  of  his  friends,  we  were  ore- 
fented  with  a  mailer  ftroke  of  executive  jufdce, 
Y/hich  would  not  have  iliamed  the  moil  arbitrary 
government  in  its  moft  arbitrary  exertions.  The 
annals  of  France  cannot  furnifn  an  inftance  of  a 


Lcttre  de  Cachet  which  made  fo  general  and  fo  un- 
diftinguiftiing  a  iweep. 

I  know  that  the  Secretaries  of  State,  as  a  full  apo¬ 
logy  for  their  conduct  in  this  particular,  are  pleated 
to  alledge,  that  tho5  they  betrayed  the  conftitution , 
they  were  true  to  the  file  ,  and  though  they  wan¬ 
dered  wide  from  the  law ,  vet  they  ftuck  moft  faith- 
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fully  and  reverently  to  the  old  venerable  forms  and 

precedents  cf  office. 

I  am  not  often  ftaggered  with  the  arguments  of 
thefe  gentlemen.  This,  however,  I  confefs,.  has^ 
fome  thing  of  an  appearance  of  force.  Firft,  Becaufe 
it  has  a  fort  of  a  preferiptive  right,  being  exaftly  the 
iaine  which  has  been  from  time  immemorial  ufed  im 
fimilar  cafes.  It  was  the  ftrong  argument  in  favour 
of  fmp-money .  It  was  the  defence  of  the  courfe  of 
the  Star-Chamber  \  it  was  the  fhield  of  the  difpenfing' 
pov/er  ;  and  wiil,  indeed,  for  ever  prove  to  be  the 
defence  in  cafes,  where  office  is  oppofed  to  duty, 
and  pradtice  to  law.  For  evil  practices  muft  be 
older  than  laws,  and  the  violation  of  laws,  when 
they  are  eftablifned,  muft  ftill  be  very  frequent.. 
So  that,  as  far  as  precedent  can  juftify,  minifters, 
who  trample  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  can  never  be  at  a  lofs  for  a  juftification. 

I  cbferve  fecondly,  That  this  confideration,  tho* 
it  does  not  alleviate  the  faultinefs  of  the  adtion  it-- 
felf,  takes  off  much  of  their  guilt  in  committing  it. 
For,  according  to  their  way  of  thinking,  this  te~ 
nacioufnefs  of  old  abfurdities  is  not  only  innocent, 
but  meritorious  :  a  thoufand  times  have  they  de- 
elated,  that  an  experience,  in  fuch  office  forms,  as 
General-Warrants,  Effoins,  and  the  true  pleading 
of  privilege,  are  the  chief,  if  not  the  foie  qualifi¬ 
cation  of  a  minifter  ;  and  their  principal  objedtiorr 
to.  tile  perfons  who  have  fueceeded  to  their  places* 
Is,  their Tuppofed  ignorance  of.  fuch  ufeful  forms. 
Let  the  experienced  minifters  entrench  themfelves  in 
their  knowledge  of  office  forms,  and  their  ignor¬ 
ance*  of, the'  cohftitution  y  they  fhall  not,  I  am  fure* 
be  difturbed  in  that  ftrong  hold  by  me. 

But  then,  as  I  pafs.  by  this  refpedlable  fortrefs, 

I  muft,  by  way  of  fa-lute,  beg  leave  to  remind  them, 
that  they  were  not  inftrudted  in  the  ufe  of  thefe 
office  forms,  fo  favourable  to  liberty- and  juftice,, 

by 
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by  Lord  Bute  ;  and  that  their  fubferviency  to  him 
at  one  period,  their  betraying  him  at  another,  or 
their  invedtives  againft  him  at  a  third,  do  not  make 
any  change  at  all  in  the  nature  of  their  proceeding 
on  that  memorable  occafion,  nor  in  our  judgment 
upon  it.  We  talk  of  law  and  juftice  ;  and  they  tell 
us — -a  ftory  of  a  Favourite. 

I  fhall  alfo  humbly  beg  leave  to  lay  before  them, 
that  though  the  Secretaries  of  State  may  be  very 
fhug  in  that  fortrefs  of  office,  for  having  ijjued  the 
Warrants,  the  ftrength  of  that  fortrefs  will  not  alto¬ 
gether  fecure  theirs  or  Mr.  George  Grenville’s  cha- 
raftcr,  efpecially  Mr.  Grenville’s*  for  having  pub¬ 
licly  defended  the  ufe  of  fuch  Warrants,  and  for 
having  employed  every  method  of  force  and  fraud, 
of  parliamentary  and  of  legal  chicanery,  to  prevent 
either  a  parliamentary  or  a  judicial  determination 
on  them  •,  to  prevent  public  or  private  fatisfadlion 
for  fo  flagrant  a  violation  of  public  and  of  private 
right* 

The  ifluing  of  the  Warrants  might  have  been 
only  a  blunder  ;  a  blunder  very  incident  to  experi¬ 
enced  minifters ,  but  the  manner  of  conducing  them- 
felves  afterwards,  manifefted  a  rooted  malignity  to 
the  law;  it  is  well  known  in  what  an  indecent  and 
outrageous  manner  our  cool,  experienced  Financier 
fell  upon  the  juftice  of  the  nation  for  having  dared 
to  utter  blafphe’mies  againft  his  great  idols,  unmean - 
ing  formality  and  blind  practice,  u  But  we  are  to 
forget  our  laws  and  our  courts : — thefe  are  dull 
cc  topics — have  you  no  anecdote  from  Wooburn  ? 
,;4  No  new  ftory  from  the  new  temple  of  Truth  and 
“  Concord  at  Stow  ?  What*  talk  all  this  time  of  our 
“  liberties,  and  nothing  of  the  Favourite  ?” 

Perhaps  it  would  be  edifying,  my  City  friend,  to 
hear  a  little  more  of  this  fame  Favourite.  For  va¬ 
riety,  however,  fuppofe  we  were  to  look  a  little  into 
the  prefen t  ferious  ftate  of  our  affairs.  What  if  we 
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fhould  bellow  an  idle  moment  im  fome  attention- to 
‘the  condition  cf  our  manufacturing  towns,  now 
threatened  with  beggary  and  defolation  by  the 
Knight  Errantry  of  the  Grand  Financier,  who  has 
fubverted  every  principle  of  our  American  com¬ 
merce  by  his  univerfal  and  indiferiminate  war  againft 
fmuggling  ?  A  fcheme  for  its  dignity,  almoft  equal 
to  the  capacity  of  a  Britifh  tide-waiter;  for  its  mr- 
lignity  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  worthy  of  a 
Prime  Minifter  to  the  Family  Compaft. 

There  was  a  time,  when  your  trade  feemed  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  as  much  importance  as  a  Court  anecdote  ;  but 
now  things  are  changed — When  the  thoufands  of 
your  perilling  manufactures  call  to  the  experienced 
Financier  for  the  commerce  which  plentifully 
nourifhed  them  and  their  children,  he  tells  them 
“  he  has  quarrelled  with  Lord  Bute; — they  may  go 
“  home  and  be  filled.”  Such  is  the  language  ad- 
drefted  by  the  Grand  Financier  to  the  underftand- 
ings  of  your  politicians,  and  to  the  necefiities  of  your 
poor ! 

But  admitting  your  trade  in  the  new  fyftem  of 
finance  to  be  a  thing  of  no  fort  of  moment,  fhall 
we  for  that  reafon  pals  over  with  perfeft  unconcern 
that  other  happy  fcheme,  which  for  a  paltry  and 
precarious  profit  (ultimately  to  be  wrung  from  our 
own  manufactures)  has  torn,  perhaps  for  ever,  from 
this  mother  country,  the  affedtion  and  reverence  of 
her  colonies.  What  docs  that  knowing  and  expe¬ 
rienced  minifter  fay,  when  he  fees  that  his  mealures 
*  have  let  all  America  in  a  blaze  ?  And- the  Britifh 
government  brought  to  that  pafs  by  his  councils, 
that* if  the  public  confidence  in  the  prefent  miniftry 
does  not  refeue  us,  we  ftand  in  the  miferable  alter¬ 
native  of  lii Bering  the  authority  of  G.  B.  to  be 
trampled  under  foot,  or  our  iword,  but  juft  fheath- 
;  ,ed  after  the  prefervation,  to  be  drawn  afrefh,  to 
the  ruin  cf  our  colonies.  But  tlie  people  of  Athens* 
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in  the  moft  important  crifis  of  their  affairs,  were 
anxious  to  hear  how  a  Muleteer  dlfpofed  of  the 
fhadow  of  his  afs  ;  and  fome  of  the  people  of  this 
metropolis  are  cxtrenfrly  curious  to  learn  how  tne 
late  Umbras  of  admlniftration  were  put  in  or  out 
by  Lord  Bute. 

Falfely  fuppofing  this  difpcfition  to  be  general, 
the  difcarded  adniiniftration  preiume,  amidft  our 
ferious  difcuffions  and  bitter  feelings,  to  infult.us 
with  idle  tales  and  childifli  anecdotes  of  their  dif- 
miffion  :  That  difrmffion  is,  indeed,  their  iole  con¬ 
cern  •,  but  it  is  no  concern  at  all  of  ours  how  they 
agreed  or  difagreed  with  Lord  Bute  ;  we  want  to 
know  this,  and  this  alone  •,  how  their  conduct 
agreed  or  difagreed  with  the  commerce,  the  wel¬ 
fare,  the  tranquility,  and  tne  liberty  oi  the  countiy. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  wonder,  that  thofe  who  put 
office  forms  in  the  place  of  laws ,  fhould  confider  the 
anecdote  of  a  Court  fadfion  as  tne  fundamentals  of 
politics.  But  if  they  mean  to  give  their  'private 
hiftory  any  fort  of  weight,  let  them  proceed  like 
men.  Let  them  firft  fpeak  to  the  meafures  of  Lord 
B.  whilft  they  afted  under  him.  Let  them  fhew 
how  culpable  thofe  meafures  were,  and  how  reio- 
iutely  they  oppofed  them.  Let  them  ftiew,  when 
they  betrayed  their  matter  into  a  refignation  of  his 
power,  that  they  repaired  the  errors  of  his  conduct, 
and  proved  that  they  merited  their  freedom  by  the 
generous  ufe  they  made  of  it.  When  they  have 
done  this,  we  may  poftibly  be  at  leisure  to-  enquire 
into  the  ferret  hiftory  of  their  difmibion  :  and  we 
may  lay  by  Mrs.  Manly’s  in  order  to  take  up  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich’s  New  At al antis* 

But  pufti -them  from  poll  to  poft,  ftill  their  ma¬ 
turity  and  experience  never  leaves  thefe  great  men 
without  a  work  to  cover  them.  They  own  their 
exaltation  by  L.  B.  They  allow  their  connection 
with  him,  they  confefs  their  fubfervicncy  to  him. 
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But  they  have  a  falvo  for  all,  they  aiTert  they  have 
betrayed  him,  and  they  think  they  have  abundantly 
apologized  for  their  freedom  from  all  public  virtue, 
by  proving  that  they  were  equally  free: 'from  all 
private  honour.  Thefe  are  the  .men  who  are  to  free 
us  from  the  yoke  of  clandeftine  influence.-,-  who  are 
to  reftore  the  nation  to  refpeCt  abroad,  and  to  tran¬ 
quility  at  home  I  ;  . 

As  to  the  public,  I  truft  they  will  leave  thefe  re- 
fpeCtable  perfonages  to  their  lying  anecdotes,  their 
fcurrilous  railings,  and  their  mutual  accufations. 
The  public  will,  indeed,  watch  the  prefent  mini¬ 
sters,  becaufe  they  have  often  been  deluded  by 
Specious  pretences ;  but  they  will  not  prognosticate 
evil  conduct  from  any  perfons  only  for  having  been 
the  objects  of  fcurrilous  railing,  becaufe  they  have 
been  often  abufed  by  factious  and  malicious  ca¬ 
lumny,  They  have  Some  experience  of  the  perfons 
who  compofed  the  laft  administration,  and  of  thofe 
who  compofe  the  prefent ;  they  have  feen  the  one 
fubfervient,  the  other  free :  The  one  carrying  on 
the  moft  deftrudtive  meafures,  the  other  Strenuously 
oppofing  them.  The  parliamentary  abilities  of 
many  now  in  administration,  were  as  distinguished 
as  the  ufe  to  which  they  were  directed,  was  honour¬ 
able  ;  and  as  to  their  abilities  in  public  hufinefs,  1 
believe  one  may  appeal,  with  great  Safety,  to  the 
judgement  of  all  thofe  who  have  had  buflnefs  to 
tranfaCt  with  any  of  them  !  Their  talk,  indeed,  is 
difficult.  We  will  not,  I  hope,  render  it  more  fo 
by  aiming  to  withdraw  from  them  any  part  of  that 
public  confidence  which  they  fo  defervedly  poSTefs 
at  prefent ;  by  listening  to  a  tale  of  influence,  to¬ 
tally  unfupported  by  any  probability  in  the  faCts,  or 
by  any  authority  in  the  relators  •,  a  tale  which  is 
adverfe  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  molt  virtuous 
lives,  and  the  moft  unfpotted  characters  in  the 
kingdom. 


I  have 


(  io5  )\ 

..  i  have  in  this  paper  taken  notice  of  the  ufe  which 
the  difcarded  minifters  have  made  of  the  name  or 
Lord  Bute  in  this  ftrange  controverfy.  In  my  next, 
I  fhall  obferve  on  the  Life  which  they  attempt  to 
make  of  Mr:  P/tf’s  •,  and  of  the  pretended  connec¬ 
tion  between  him*  and  the  late  minifters*  on.  win  on 

their  writers  have -been  pleated.,  to  lay  fo  great  .a* 

ftrefs.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  found,  that  thofc  gem 
tlemen  will  have  as  little  reafon  to  value  themfelyes 
on  the  latter  of  thefe  expedients,  as.on  the. former.; 

. .  An  Occasional  White  id; 


I  N  O  W  propofe  to  give  you  feme  obfervations.ori 
the  ufe,  which  the  fallen  adminift ration  have  thought 

proper  to  make  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Thofe  gentlemen  had  been  confcious  from  the 
beginning,  that  they  could  Life  no  better  policy., 
than  to  keep  their  own  names  as  much  as  poffible 
out  of  the  prefent  difputes.  Wife  in  their  genera¬ 
tion,  they  were  fenfible  that  their  fatety  lay  in  their 
obfcurity ;  and  as  they  were  at  firft  rendered  po¬ 
litically  important,  ptirely  on  account  of  their  na¬ 
tural  iniignificance,  they  repofe  at  this  time  alio  in 
the  affured  hope,  that  the  very  fame  principle,  which 
produced  ftrength  out  of  weaknefs,  and  honour 
out  of  contempt,  may  be  again  the  means  oiL  their 
refurredtion  to  place  and  profit.  1  hey;  trull  that, 
as  formerly,  they  may  ..croud  in  with  the;train,  and; 
page  the  heels  of  fome  real  minifter.  ..They  pro¬ 
fume  that,  as  they  gave  the  fulleft  proof  of  their 
■docility  in  afting  under  Lord  Bute,  the  fame  dif- 
pofition  may  recommend  them  to  the  fame  ihare  of 
power  under  Mr.  Pitt*,  and  that  in  time,  by  be¬ 
traying  their  fecond  as  they  did  their  firit.  mafter,- 
they  may,  upon  their  own  bottom ,  play  agyn  the 
minifterial  part,  to-  their  own  great  emolument,  and 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  their  country.  . 

H  4 
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(  io6  ) 

On  thefe  principles  their  advocates  have  been  or¬ 
dered  very  early  to  fill  their  papers  with  the  names 
of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Bute,  as  the  grand  fubjefts  of 
their  daubing  and  their  Billingfgate *,  but,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  to  keep  the  names  of  their  directors  quiet 
■  and  in  the  fhade  ;  taking  care,  however,  now  and 
then,  but  with  modefty  and  caution,  to  hint,  how 
glad  they  fhould  be  to  {hew  themfelves  the  very 
humble  fervants  of  Mr.  Pitt  *  how  willing  to  aid 
him  with  their  experience,  and  to  aft  their  old  part 
under  the  fnield  of  his  popularity. 

If  this  game  fhould  fail  them,  ftill  their  proce¬ 
dure  would,  they  flatter  themfelves,  be  productive 
of  forne  good  efiefts  ;  if  it  fhould  not  lucceed  in 
bringing  them  into  power,  it  might  help  to  make 
them  a  little  lefs  defpicable  in  oppofition.  Know¬ 
ing  into  what  an  abyls  of  contempt  and  odium  they 
had  fallen,  they  never  dare,  in  their  own  characters, 
to  oppofe  the  King’s  fervants,  but  appear  in  the 
field  againft  them  with  borrowed  arms*;  with  the 
arms  of  thofe  to  whom  they  have  hitherto  flood  in 
the  moft  marked  defiance,  and  who,  on  their 
part,  have  always  expreflfed  the  ftrongeffc  con¬ 
tempt  of  their  perfons,  and  the  greatefl  abhorrence 
of  their  practices. 

That  this  proceeding  is  not  altogether  irrational 
in  them,  I  mufl  readily  admit  ^  for  I  cannot  deny 
them  to  be  as  expert  in  all  the  trick  of  party,  as 
they  are  dull  and  uniformed  in  every  point  of  real 
national  politics. 

The  name  of  Pitt  is  juflly  venerable  to  every 
Englifh  ear  ;  it  is  a  name,  which  mufl  give  credit 
and  (Length  to  any  new  admin iflration,  with  which 
he  may  be  fuppofed  to  co-operkte  ;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  at  all,  that  the  old  adminiflration  fhould 
now  diligently  aim  at  procuring,  what  it  would  be 
the  greatefl  of  wonders,  if  by  any  diligence  they 
fhould  ever  acquire.  <•  ; 

But 


(  I07  ) 

But  finely  and  clofely  as  they  fiippoftd  ti Trs  Veb 
of  their  policy  to  be  wrought,  there  were  fome  very 
material  flaws  in  it,  which  would  never  fuller  it  to 
wear  well:  for,  after  all,  if  they  Ihould  fucceed.  m 
oerfuading  the  public,  that  it  was  poffible  Mr.  ifitt 
could  take  a  part  with  them  in  their  fyftem,  they 
would  certainly  not  be  a  whit  the  better  tor  it ; 
what  would  it  do  but  cleftroy  the  credit,  of  that  cha- 
rafter,  upon  which  they  affeft  to  derive  fome  po¬ 
pularity  upon  their  own  ?  Their  worft  inveftives, 
matured  by  three  years  praftice  of  vilifying  that  re- 
foectable  name,  could  never  fix  fo  foul  a  train  upon 
him  as  their  pretended  friendfhip. 

Let  the  reader  furvey  the  picture  thefe  great  mat¬ 
ters  draw  of  a  charafter,  which  all  of  us j  at  prefent 
dock  up  to  with  reverence  ;  and  let  us  fee  what  man¬ 
ner  of  "man  the  , great  Commoner  mull  be,  if  he  is 

become  one  of  them.  •  •  ' 

To  qualify  a  perfon  to  aft  with  any  fet  of  men, 
there  muft  be  fome  aflitnulation  of  character,  feme 
agreement  in  opinion  and  principles,  fome  habits 
of  friendfhip,  fome  degree  at  leaft  of  mutual  refpeft 
and  confidence.  On  the  fuppofition  of  this  aico- 
nifliing  coalition  (for  the  late  minifters  have  given 
no  fort  of  proof  of  their  having  at  all  changed  then- 
minds)  Mr.  Pitt  muft  make  a  total  change  in  every 
part  of  his  political  character,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
no  fmall  one  in  his  moral. 

In  order  to  qualify  him  for  this  regeneration,  it 
will,  in  the  firft  place,  be  abfolutely  xequifite  that 
he  affume  the  habit  and  language  of  a  compleat  pe¬ 
nitent  •,  and  that  he  call  far  from  him  all  the  info- 
lent  laurels  and  oftentatious  trophies  of  the  war. 
He  muft  humble  and  abafe  himlelf  in  proportion 
to  his  former  exaltation.  He  muft  put  on  lack- 

cloth  and  afhes,  and,  with  the  Duke  of  B - , 

weep  over  the  fuccefies  of  our  arms.  He  rnuft  learn 
to  lower  his  manly  tone,  and  chime  in  with  George 

G - 


.  -Wi 
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G - in  his  ftile  of  the  Unfortunate  Wai%  and, 

like  gentle  Echo,  return  to  the  Gentle  Shepherd, 
groan  for  groan.  He  muft  then  concur  with  both 
thefe  gentlemen,  and  with  the  two  fpiritedM~nt-~g5s 
in  their  opinion,  that  the  peace  was  honourable, 
adequate ,  and  fecure.  He  muft  publifli  his  abo¬ 
mination  of  that  abandoned  opinion,  in  which  he 
confidered,  and  fpoke  of,  their  great  work  of  pa¬ 
cification  as  no  better  than  an  armed  truce .  >  tc 

He  muft  alfo  totally  renounce  all  his  dodtrines  of 
the  propriety,  and  much  more  of  the  neceffity  of 
forming  any  alliance  on  the  continent,  in  order  to 
balance  the  weight  of  the  Family  Compadfc :  he  muft 
defpife  the  German  Princes,  affront  the  King  of 
Pruffia,  and  abandon  the  external  care  of  Great 
Britain  to  the , protection  of  chance  and  the  Smug¬ 
gling  Cutters.  -  * 

When  he  fhall  have  thus  prepared  himfelf  by  the 
adoption  of  found  and  truly  Grenvillian  opinions, 
in  the  great  points  of  peace,  war,  and  alliance,  and 
thrice  purified  himfelf  by  baptifm  and  fouling  oven 
head  and  ears  in  the  latices  fontis  Averni ;  he  muft, 
then,  with  a  docile  and  tradtable  mind,  begin  to 
take  this  leffon  from  the  great  Myftagogue,  the 
grand  Financier  himfelf,  in  his  interior  dodtrines  of 
law,  policy,  revenue,  and  commerce. 

The  Great  Commoner  will  be  at  firft  a  little 
backward,  I  fear  ;  but  he  muft  fwallow  it,  and  learn 
ftoutly  to  term  the  opinion  of  his  friend  Pratt  in 
fupport  of  liberty,  and  the  conftitution,  rajh  and 
precipitate.  He  muft  foften  the  rigour  of  his  for¬ 
mer  fentiments  about  General  Warrants,  and  confi- 
der  them  not  as  a  violation  of  law,  but  as  a  fort  of 
refinement  on  the  conftitution.  He  muft  think  pri¬ 
vilege  of  parliament  a  deteftable  thing,  and  to  the  laft 
degree  oppreffive  when  applied  to  libels  ;  but  ex¬ 
tremely  proper,  juft,  and  reafonable,  when  ufed  to 

prevent 


(  io9  ) 


prevent  a  determination  on  aSHons  brought  in  favour 

of  the  liberty  of  the  fubjebl. 

As  to  the  public  debt,  he  is  to  commit  its  dif- 
charge  to  the  lole  care  and  direftion  of  economy  \  he 
muff  think  of  nothing  day  or  night  but  Smuggling, 
and  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that 
trade  flourifhes  like  fruit-trees  on  a  wall,  by  prun¬ 
ing,  binding,  cramping,  and  drawing  down, its 
branches.  He  muft,  above  all  things,  adore  and 
look  up  to  the  Jlamp-duty  as  a  mafter-piee'e  of  co¬ 
lony  government  \  and  if  this  lenient  and  moft  fea- 
fonable  ad  fhould  happen  to  enfiaipe  our  provinces 
and  ruin  our  trade,  he  muft  let  all  perfectly  to  rig! its 
by  the  plain  and  eafy  expedient  of  a  few  long 
fpeeches,  interlarded  with  not  a  few  falfhoods ;  and 
by  crying  Rebellion,  as  loud  as  he  can  bawl. 

The  imputation  of  rebellion,  he  muft  fwear  will 
give  hope  to  a  diftreffed  people,  that  their  griev¬ 
ances  will  be  redreffed.  He  muft  believe  that  per- 
fuading  the  world,  that  your  colonies  are  in  rebel¬ 
lion,  will  he  the  fureft  means  of  perfuading  your 
neighbours  to  a  fpeedy  performance  of  the  few 
obligations  which  the  peace  had  bound  them  to, 
and  which  the  confidence  our  good  neighbours  en¬ 
tertained  in  the  late  miniftry  made  them  hope  never 
to  be  obliged  to  fulfil :  and  he  muft  learn  to  think 
it  unhandfome,  and  unreafonable,  to  pr.efs  our 
good  neighbours  to  any  act  which  they  do  not  re- 
lifh,  and  to  payments  which  they  cannot  afford  to 
make.  r 

When  he  has  done  all  this,  he  will  then,  and  he 
will  not  until  then,  be  fit  to  co-operate  in  the  fyf- 
tem  of  the  old  adminiftration ;  to  aft,  in  fhort,  with 


thofe  who  have  for  this  half  year  paft  been  claim¬ 
ing,  and  thefe  five  years  paft  abufing  him.  To  aft 


with  Sir  Fletcher  N — t— a 
R — -~d  Rugby,  theE— rls  of  S 
Philip  C — rt — *  W- — bb,  and  G 


the  D —  of  3- 


♦  and  H— 


& 
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So 


(  no  ) 

'So  far  as  to  meafures.  As  to  men,  he  mult  ca- 
rcfs  and  praiie  thefe  heros  we  have  juft  reviewed, 
who  have  ever  fet  their  faces  againft  him,  detefted 
his  maxims,  vilified  his  character,  reviled  his  per- 
rfcn,  and  ftood  in  the  moft  marked  oppofition  and 
defiance  to  his  meafures ;  and  he  mull  blacken,  tra¬ 
duce,  oppofe,  ridicule,  and  diftrefs  the  men,  who 
never  have  departed  from  the  generous  and  manly 
opinions  they  held  in  common  with  him  ;  who  al¬ 
ways  loved  his  perfon,  adored  his  character,  pur- 
fued  his  ideas,  lamented  his  abfence  from  the  fcene 
of  bufmefs,  and  now  wiffi  nothing  more  ardently, 
than  that  he  would  forward,  with  his  affiftance,  thofe 
plans  they  aim  at  forming  in  ftridt  conformity  to 
nis  fentiments. 

I  never  went  over  any  thing  with  more  pain, 
than  the  detail  and  finiihing  of  the  above  monftrous 
piece,  which  is,  however,  no  more  than  drawing 
out  at  length,  that  pidture  which  the  late -admini- 
ftraticn  had  given  in  miniature  of  the  great  Com¬ 
moner,  when  they  faid  he  was  their  friend. 

But  it  is  not  true,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  it  never  can 
be  poffible-,  for  the  credit  of  integrity  and  virtue, 
for  the  fake  of  his,  which  is  connected  with  the  na¬ 
tional  honour,  I  never  can  believe  it.  It  becomes 
them  indeed  to  lower  all  characters — beggars  are  al¬ 
ways  levellers !  But,  Sir,  for  all  who  have  the  fmalleft 
ftake  in  public  eftimation,  it  behoves  them  to  ftand 
out,  and  not  to  fuffer  the  firft  charadter  of  his  age 
to  be  thus  bafely  traduced  and  vilified.  Indeed 
their  tafk  will  not  be  difficult.  Already  the  enemy 
defpairs  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  expedient,  and  has  or¬ 
dered  his  myrmidons  (indeed  to  do  this  cofts  them 
nothing)  to  unfay  all  that  they  have  faid  ;  and  after 
their  violent  and  affedted  outcry  for  Mr.  Pit t,  to  af¬ 
ter  e  the  public,  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  had  his  hour,  and 
is  pateed  away  ;  that  he  is  no  minifter  for  this  time  *, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  man  of  talents  and  fpirit,  but 

an 

/  • 
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an  orderly  and  diligent  accomptant,  who  is  fit  to 
undertake  our  affairs  in  this  their  moft  critical  fitua- 
tipn.  As  they  have  at  length  done  their  own  bu- 
finefs  on  this  point,  I  have  done  with  them.  The 
friends  of  government,  now  the  friends  of  then 
country,  expedt  nothing  more  from  Mr.  Pitt  than 
(what  they  are  very  lure  they  lhall  find)  his  old 
principles  and  his  old  fpirit.  To  co-operate  with 
them,  they  defire  no  facrifice  from  him  whatfoever, 
To  be  ftill  that  Pitt,  whom  Britain  loves,  Europe 
reveres,  and  our  enemies  tremble  at,  is  all  that 
they  have  to  wifh  of  him.  Their  advantage,  and 

his  reputation,  are  on  the  fame  bottom. 

An  Occasional  Writer.. 


BJi. 


.c.  C  *  f 


.  •  ->  '  * 

An  anfwer  to  the  foregoing  letter. '  .  b  .  * 

YOUR  correfpondent,  th z  Occafwnal  Writer, 
may  not  unfairly  be  fuppofed  to  have  the  {lamp 
of  authority  on  his  productions ;  and  if  the  public 
have  read  his  laft  letter  in  your  paper  of  the  ad  in- 
ftant  with  even  the  fmalleft  attention,  I  maicc  no 
doubt  but  their  furpnze  mure  have  been  ecpial  to 
mine,  to  find  that  laboured  performance,,  fo  wholly 
deftitute  of  truths  fenfe  and  argument,  l  o  the 
firft  of  thefe  charges,  which  is  all  that  is  material  to 
the  public,  I  lhail  confine  myfelf.  The  two  laft  I 
leave  to  the  critics. 

He  fays,  fpeaking  of  Mr.  Pitt,  arid  the.prcfent 
adminiftration,  that  they  “  never  have  departed 
“  from  the  generous,  and  manly  opinions,  tney  held 
“  in  common  with  him  f  that  they  cc  always  loved 
“  his  perion,  adored  his  character,  purfued  his 

ideas,  &c.  ..  ■ ; 

In  what  manner  have  they  purfued  Mr.  Pittas 
ideas  f— The  patrons  of  this  writer  might  very  well 


(  112  ) 

much  doubt)  that  if  he  and  his  noble  brother  had 
been  in  the  adminiftration,  the  parliamant  would 
have  been  called  leveral  months  ago ;  and  long  be¬ 
fore  this  very  dangerous  and  critical  period,  they 
would  have  done  whatever  was  proper  and  neceft 
fary  in  the  important  affairs  of  America  -5  and  this 
being  before  the  ftamp  aft  took  place,  fuch  early, 
wife  and  prudent  condud:,  would,  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  have  prevented  the  greateft  part  of  the  pre~ 
fent  unhappy  difturbances  throughout  the  colonies 
and  what  is  ftiil  worfe,  their  denial  and  defiance  of 
the  legnlative  power ;  which  the  unpardonable  de¬ 
lay  of  the  prefent  minifters  has  greatly  tended  to 
weaken,  by  giving  the  colonies  time  and  opportu^ 
nity  to  unite,  and  foment  the  fpirit  of  oppofition, 
to  this  now  feeble  government.  And  I  will  juft 
add,  that  what  might  have  been  right  and  proper 
then,  may  not  be  fo  new .  They  have  lost  the 

OPPORTUNITY. 

But,  fays  he,  a  little  lower,  they  have  always 
fine wn  a  defire,  or  a  wiffi,  (I  do  not  exaddy  recoi¬ 
led:  which  is  his  word,  for  I  have  not  this  moment 
your  paper  before  me)  to  follow  Mr.  Pitt’s  plans , 
If  this  be  true,  and  they  have  not  put  thofe  defires 
or  wifhes  in  execut.on,  which  I  will  take  upon  me 
to  affirm  they  have  not,  it  proves  to  demonftration, 
that  there  is  a  fecret  power  which  controuls  them. 
And  I  beg  leave  to  afk  the  Occafional  Writer,  whe¬ 
ther  the  late  reftoration  of  a  certain  commander  was 
following  any  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  plans ,  or  ideas?  And, 
whether,  (notwithftanding  all  the  falfe  and  empty 
boafts  of  this,  and  other  writers,  in  the  pay  of  the 
adminiftration,  that  Mr.  P — was  their  friend,  that 
he  approved  of  and  advifed  with  them ,  &c.)  they 
did  not  abfolutely  delpair  of  him,  when,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  Favourite,  they  denounced  the  rotten- 
nefs  of  their  fyftem, '  and  the  defperation  of  their 
cafe,  by  taking  that  depraved  and  obnoxious  ftep  ; 

which 
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which  will  add,  if  any  thing  can,  to  the  juft  abhor¬ 
rence  which  all  honeft  Englifhmen  entertain  of  the 
prefent  butal  and  ducal  adminiftration.  I  will  now 
trouble  the  reader  with  the  mention  of  one  other 
fa<ft ;  only  to  fhew  that  the  patrons  of  the  Occafional 
Writer,  have  formerly ,  as  well  as  latterly ,  depart¬ 
ed  from  Mr.  P — ’s  'plans  and  ideas .  When  that 
minifter,  with  a  fpirit  that  has  gained  him  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  world,  and  from  a  penetration  which 
had  aftonifhed  and  confounded  our  enemies,  pro- 
pofed  the  recall  of  Lord  Briftol  from  Madrid,  upon 
certain  and  authentic  intelligence  of  the  defigns  of 
Spain,  and  upon  which  he  grounded  the  fpiritedmea- 
fure  he  had  then  fo  much  at  heart,  not  a  Angle  per- 
fon  of  the  prefent  adminiftration  joined  him :  by 
which  the  moft  glorious  opportunity  of  humbling, 
our  enemies,  and,  in  all  probability,  of  terminat¬ 
ing  the  war  at  one  ftroke,  was  lost.  In  this  cri¬ 
tical  hour  y  the  hour,  that  he  was  to  be  driven  from 
the  ftate,  only  his  faithful,  brother,  friend,  and 
confident,  Lord  Temple,  had  the  courage,  virtue,, 
and  patriotism*  to  adhere  to  his  opinion.  As  many 
of  the  prefent  adminiftration,  as  were  in  the  coun¬ 
cil,  afjified  the  Favourite  \  whofe  ultimate  view  it 
was,-  to  rid  his  fovereign  and  the  nation,  of  the  pre¬ 
fence  and  councils  of  thefe  two  illuftrious  perfo- 
nages.  .f,  , 

But  when  the  honour,  intereft,  and  peace  of  the 
nation,  had-  in  many  inftances  been  iacrificed  to 
the  ambition,  folly,  and  incapacity  of  a  corrupt, 
infolent*  all-grafping  minion  $  and  when*  in  con- 
iequence,.  diftrefs  and  ruin*  began,  to  prefent  them- 
felves  from  every  quarter*,  then  did  the  fame  invi- 
Jible  hand ,  which  had  found  means  to  deprive  us  of 
their  fervices,  fecretly  attempt  to  reftore  them  ;  and 
fuch  was  his  continued  love  of  power,  and  abfolute 
dominion  over  the  whole  court,  that  thefe  propo- 
ied  reiterations,  were  not  contrived  upon  a  princi- 
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pie  fo  materially  for  thfe  'lervice  of  the* country,  as 
to  fcreen  him  from  the  refentment  of  an  infjredpeoi 
pie  v  to  prop  his  tottering  weight :  and/  upon  the 
credit  of  their  names,  to  fix  for  life,  his  fatal  in-‘ 
fluenee.  But  the  cloven  foot  of  this  agent  was  fo 
confpicuous  in  the  very  outlet  of  the  negotiation,, 
that  a  regard  for  their  own  honours,  the  odium  of 
his  charader,  and  the  ficklenefs  of  his  dilpofitiorr, 
would  not  fufFer  them  to  take  the  lead  of  ftate,  uni 
der  fuch  a  dangerous  and  unwarrantable  controul 
_To  put  this  matter  clearly  beyond  ail  doubt,  f 
will  mention  one  or  two  facts,  which  are  well  known 
to  thole  about  the  court.  It  was  firft  propofed  to  put 
the  .Favourite  Lieutenant  at  the  head  of  the  Trea- 
fury.  But  the  noble  perfon  to  whom  this  condi- 
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tion  Was  feparately  offered,  treated  it  as  ifdeftrv- 


ed  •,  yet,  with  all  due  refpeCc  to  the  great  perfoil 
who  propofed  it.  It  was  afterwai  ds  treated  in  Kent 
in  the  fame  manner.  In  the  fecond  part' ’bf  thi^  ne¬ 
gotiation,  it  was,  among  other  things,  Infilled,  that 
rhe  Favourite’s  brother  Ihould  be  neftohd'to  office. 
And  give  me  leave  to  add,  that  no  abhorrence 
would  have  been  equal  to  the  deferts  of  Lord  Tem¬ 
ple  and  Mr.  Pitt,  if  they  had  fuffered  their  names 
to  have  appeared  in  the  fame  Gazette  with  the'  Fa¬ 
vourite’s  brother.  But  from  men  of  their  ’known'y 
approved,  and  eftablilhed  characters,  there  was  no 
reafon  to  apprehend  fuchT  treachery  to  the ‘public. 

If  thefe  are  not  faCts,  they  will  be  contradicted. 
But  if  they  are,  (and  I  can  bring  many  more  of  the 
fame,  and  fome  of  a  ftronger  kind)  Ifubmit  them 
to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  whether  they  are 
not  cleat  proofs  of  a  certain  influence.  ~ 

"'The  ftate  then  went  a-begging.  Several  perfons 
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rook  it  up.  And  in  what  manner  have  they  after r- 
ed  ti&ir infiep.cn&enn  ? . Have  they  difmiflbd  the  Fa- 
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vourite’s  bofom  friend  ?  Can  they,  or  dare  they  ? 
and  do  not  fome  of  thofe  very  friends  fay,  without 
a  fcrupie,  that  they  confider  the  prefent  admini- 
ftration,  as  nothing  but  an  additional  buttrefs  to 
their  ftrudture  ?  Have  they  difmifled  any  but  his 
enemies  ?  Does  he  not  go  at  at  all  times ,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  place  ?  and  has  not  very  lately  his  name  been 
given  as  a  toaft  in  the  minifter’s  own  houfe,  in  a 
great  company,  and  by  the  great  weather-cock  ?  and 
to  what  can  be  attributed  the  diforder,  and  mani- 
feft  difference  of  opinions,  which  at  this  time  reigns 
among  them,  but  to  the  influence  of  the  Favour¬ 
ite  •,  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  keep  them  in  that  fitua- 
tion  ? — But  as  to  Lord  Temple  and  Mr..  Pitt  they 
have  ever  flnce  their  difmiflion,  lived  in  fuch  a  Fate 
of  the  warmeft  friendfhip  for,  and  entire  confidence 
in  each  other,  as  does  honour  to  the  greatnefs  of 
their  minds,  and  that  true  love  of  their  country, 
which  is  the  only  ruling  principle  of  both  their  ac¬ 
tions.  And  for  the  comfort  and  fatisfadtion  of  the 
public,  I  will  add,  that  the  cordiality  which  fub- 
fifts  between  them,  is  fincere  and  unalterable  •,  not- 
withftandingthe  many  finifter  and  infamous  attempts 
to  divide  them,  contrived  by  the  Favourite  and  the 
prefent  minifters. 

If  there  is  any  thing  in  this  letter  which  fhould 
give  offence  to  the  patrons  of  the  Occafional  W ri- 
ter,  they  may  thank  themfelves  for  it.  I  do  not 
wifh  to  quarrel  with  any  of  them.  But  I  will  not 
fit  in  filence  while  the  faireft  characters  are  flan- 
dered,  and  the  public  abufed,  under  their  direc¬ 
tions. — Qui  ea  qua  vult  dicit ,  ea  qua  non  vult  audiet. 

O.  P, 

\  '  ''  K  '  ,  ■  I  1  * 


Another  defence  of  the  adminijlration . 

AMONG  the  many  Angularities  that  charac¬ 
terize  this  nation*  their  behaviour  to  great 
men  in  and  out  of  place*  is  none  of  the  lealt  remark- 
Vol.  II.  I  able: 
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ibte :  Every  where  elfe  the  happy  minion,  who* 
balks  in  the  funihine  of  royal  favour,  is  fure  of  the 
adoration  of  the  multitude ;  and  the  very  Hrft  fymp- 
tom  of  his  decline  in  the  good  graces  of  his  fove- 
reign,  is  the  beginning  of  his  difgrace  with  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Here  the  cafe  is  quite  different:  .The  mini- 
fter  in  place  is  always  a  rogue  and.a  blockhead ;  and 
when  he  lays  down  his  employment,  he  takes  up 
honefty,  ability  and  popularity  in  iris  ftead. 

The  very  day  the  late  change  was  announced  to 
the  public,  our  worthy  ex-minifters  appeared  in  the 
papers  in  all  the  pomp  of  new-fangled  patrrotifin, 
while  their  fucceffors,  whofe  commiffions  had  hard¬ 
ly  paffed  the  feals,  were  already  charged  with  all 
the  mifdemeanours  that  they  poffibly  might  com¬ 
mit  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  and  bad  adminiftration. 

Anti-Sejanm  was  the  firft,,  like  a  left-handed  ra¬ 
ven,  to  croak  evil  to  this  nation,  from  the  change ; 

-  and  he  endeavoured  to  make  rogues,  as  Sir  John 
Falftaff  did  cuckolds,  by  anticipation.  After  la¬ 
menting  the  great  lofs  we  have  fuftained  from  the 
removal  of  the  modefty  of  a  B— r  ■  the  integrity 

of  a  H - ,  the  virtue  and  decency  of  a  S— y 

and  above  all,  of  the  confummate  wifdom  and  ex¬ 
tended  views  of  a  G.  G.  he  then  proceeds  to  tell  us 
nothing  can  be  expedited  from  a  raw  and  unexpe¬ 
rienced- miniftry,  compofed  of  a  fool  of  a  D — — v 
a  low-bred  .creature  of  a  G — — ,  a  R —  hated  by 
the  people*  and  a  C— ,,a  fellow  of  no  fpirit. 

Now  I,  who  cannot  fee  into  futurity  like  Anti- 
SyamiS)  will  not  pretend  to  judge  of  our  prefent 
adminiftration  till  I  fee  them  begin  to  aft.:  I  truft, 
however,  he  will  prove  a  lying  prophet  ;  and  I 
own  I  conceive  the  greateft  hopes  from  that  very 
'  want  of  experience  which  he  charges  upon  them 
.  as  their  greaterf  fault.  To  be  unexperienced  in  the 
Ways  of  late  minifters,  is,  not  to  know  meannefs 
to  our  enemies  and  infolence  to  our  8 — — n,  penny- 

wife 
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V/ife  fchemes  to  lefTen  the  national  debt,  and  pound- 
fooliih  projects  to  increafe  it.  Change-alley  tricks 
to  raife  our  docks,  and  narrow-minded  regulations 
to  cramp  our  trade.  This,  however,  is  the  bead¬ 
ed  knowledge  of  Ant i-Sej anus’s  hero  in  admimftra- 
tion,  who  founds  his  pretendons  to  rule  on  hi  >  -kill 
in  fractions,  and  from  Cocker  and  Wingate  draws 
lelfons  of  government  for  this  nation.  As  w  e 1 1 
might  ‘Jacob  Henvitjues  alpire  to  be  at  the  heai .  of 
the  Treafury  •,  his  abilities  in  that  way  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  full  as  great,  and  his  honefty  nothing  inte¬ 
rior.  •  '  .  , 

But  of  all  the  tricks  employed  to  prejudice  the 

minds  of  men  againft  the  new  adminidration,  the 
mod  curious  is  to  reprefent  them  as  the  creatures 
of  an  unpopular  Favourite.  Anti-Sejanus  fird 
chalked  out  this  devil  to  himfelf,  and  has  been  bufy 
in  combating  it  ever  fince  •,  and  a  foydifani  honed 
man  has  alio  offered  what  ne  calls  fome  reafons  to 
the  public  in  fupport  of  the  fame  affertion. 

The  new  minidry  difclaim  all  dependance  but 
upon  their  own  integrity,  and  upon  a  thare  of  abi¬ 
lity  which  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  poffefs  in  a  de¬ 
gree  at  lead  equal  to  their  predeceffors.  Time  will 
be  the  bed  ted  of  both.  They  are  called  to  the 

helm  by  the  united  voice  of  the  K- - ,  the  R — , 

F— ,  and  the  people.  Let  us  then  give  them  a 
fair  trial,  and  let  them  fird  be  impartially  weighed 
before  we  pronounce  them  to  be  found  wanting.  In 
the  mean  time  Anti-Sejanus  may  go  on  to  predict  as 
much  mifehief  to  the  nation  as  he  pleafes.  His 
writings  will  be  more  attended  to,  fhouid  he  chufe 
to  fign  Jemmy  “Twitcher,  the  real  name  given  him 
by  his  godfathers  and  godmothers.  A  lofing  game* 
der  has  always  leave  to  rail :  befides,  when  he 
calls  names,  and  bedows  liberally  rogue  and  fool, 

I  2  we 
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we  can  make  juft  allowance  for  a  jaundiced  eye,  that 
ices  every  thing  yellow  like  itfelf. 

G.  H.  J.  K. — A  Weaver  IN"  SPITALFIEtDS. 

N  -  «.*■■■' .  A. 

*•  - - - 

[The  following  letters  were  written  on  the  fubjeft  of 
taxing  the  Britifh  Colonies  in  America .] 

THE  affair  of  the  American  ftamp-adt  becomes 
every  day  more  and  more  ferious ;  and  its  now 
arrived  at  this  dreadful  alternative,  whether  Eng¬ 
land  fhall  affert  her  dominion  over  her  colonies,  or 
the  colonies  fhall  be  totally  independent  of  her  le- 
gi  flative  power.  Perhaps  a  fhort  flcetch  of  fome 
of  the  arguments  on  both  fides ,  may  enable  your 
readers,  and  the  public,  to  determine  which  they 
would  chuie,  were  the  choice  left  to  them. 

On  behalf  of  the  colonies  it  is  faid,  that  not  be¬ 
ing  reprefented  in  the  Britifh  parliament,  that  par¬ 
liament  cannot,  nor  ought  to  tax  them ;  that  it  can¬ 
not  lay  taxes  on  any  who  are  not  reprefented.  But 
even  if  it  could,  the  colonies  have  been  taxed  un¬ 
heard,  which  is  a  grievance  better  to  be  conceived 
■  than  deferibed.  They  have  in  one  day,  unfum- 
moned  and  unheard,  been  deprived  of  their  invalu¬ 
able  privileges,  which  they  have  enjoyed  upwards 
of  i  Co  years.  It  is  true,  there  is  power  and  ftreiigth 
enough  in  England,  to  oblige  them  to  fubmit  to 
this  adt ;  to  crufh  them  to  atoms.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  here  is  not  about  'power,  but  about  right.  And 
would  it  be  prudent  to  enforce  that,  the  right  of 
which  is  abiblutely  denied.  It  has  indeed  been  the 
fafhion  of  late,  to  treat  the  Americans  with  much 
contempt  and  foul  language ;  but  this  has  neither 
been  prudent  nor  politic;  for  America  is  too  ref* 
pedlable,  and  the  commerce  of  this  country  of  too 
much  confequence,  .to  befported  away  with  calling 
names.  America  may  be.  driven  into  defpair  ;  and 
then,  like  the  ftrong  man,  die  may  embrace  the 
*  ;  !  pillars 
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pillars  of  this  conftitution,  and  bury  herfelf  and  us 
in  the  ruins.  There  is  every  argument  of  mtereft, 
policy,  and  privilege,  for  the  refunding  ot  this  aft ; 
and  until  it  is  totally  refcinded,  neither  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Great-Britain,  nor  the  affeftion  of  Ame¬ 
rica  will  be  reftored.  *  „ 

•  On  the  other  fide  it  is  faid,  that  the  {lamp  aft 
is  not  the  firft  aft  of  the  Britilh  parliament  which 
-has  extended  to  America.  The  aft  of  navigation, 
and  the  poft  office  aft,  very  materially  affeft  Ame¬ 
rica  i.  the  latter  in  particular  is  an  internal  taxon 

her  and  neither  of  thefe  have  been  difputed ;  al¬ 
though  if  parliament  had  no  right  to  pafs  them,  they 
ouaht  likewife  to  be  refcinded.  With  regard  to 
the  ftamp  aft,  never  did  any  aft  pafs  with  fuch  re¬ 
markable  and  unufual  deliberation :  for  in  one  iel- 
fion,  the  parliament  came  to  a  refolution,  that  it 
was  the  right  and  authority  of  the  Britilh  legiflature 
to  tax  America  •,  and  it  was  not  until  the  next  feffion, 
a  twelve  month  afterwards,  that  the  bill  for  the 
ftamp  aft  was  brought  in ;  therefore  there  was  time 
enough  for  every  body  who  did  not  approve  of  it, 
to  prepare  themfelves  with  proper  arguments  to  op- 
pofe  it :  but  the  truth  is,  nobody  feemed  to  doubt 
the  right :  and  the  Americans  themfelves  fay,  that 
if  they  tnuft  be  taxed,  they  would  rather  have  the 
ftamp-aft  than  any  other.  If  the  Britilh  legiflature 
have  no  right  to  tax  America,  they  have  none  to 
tax  Ireland,  notwithftanding  they  have  aflerted  it  -, 
and  all  the  counties  in  England  may  claim  an  ex¬ 
emption  from  taxes,  which  the  refunding  of  this 
aft  will  be  encouragement  for  them  to  do.  The 
ftamps,  very  poffibly,  may  have  been  rated  too 
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A  Friend  to  my  Country. 
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TH  E  fketch  of  the  arguments  on  both  ftdes ,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  American  ftamp  aft*  (figned  4 
Friend  to  my  Country)  is,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  a 
pretty  fair  one.  There  are,  however,  a  fewomif- 
iions  in  it,  which  I  beg  leave  to  fupply. 

On  behalf  of  the  colonies  it  is  farther  faid,  that, 
allowing  the  principle,  which  they  do  not,  nor  never 
did  difpute,  that  they  ought  in  juftice  to  bear  with 
other  lubjefts  their  ihare  of  common  burthens,  yet 
the  aft  was  mnecejfary  whether  we  look  backward  or 
forward.  As  to  what  is  pafty  they  have  in  all  wars 
exerted  themfelves  fully  equal  to  their  abilities,  and 
m  the  laft,  beyond  them,  which  has  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  government  here  •,  and  that  they  ftill  are 
under  a  heavy  load  of  debt  incurred  by  that  war, 
for  which  all  their  provincial  land  taxes,  taxes  on 
perfonal  property,  excifes,  poll-taxes,  taxes  on  the 
profits  of  bufinefs,  &c.  &c.  during  many  years  to 
come,  are  mortgaged.  And  as  to  the  occafions  of 
expence  that  may  hereafter ,  arife,  the  antient  eft  a - 
blijhed  method  of  calling  on  their  aflemblies  by  re- 
quiiitory  letters  from  the  crown,  is  fufficient  to  an- 
fwer  all  purpofes ;  fince  they  always  fhould,  as  they 
always  have  done,  think  themfelves  obliged  in  duty, 
on  ftrch  requifitions,  to  grant  aids  fuitable  to  their 
<circumftances.  That  befides  this,  they  aftually 
pay  great  taxes  to  this  country,  in  the  accumulated 
price  (occafioned  by  its  taxes)  of  all  the  Britifh  ma¬ 
nufactures  they  confume ;  and  which,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  reftraints  on  their  trade,  they  might  buy  chea¬ 
per  elfewhere.  That  the  afts  for  regulating  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation,  and  the  poft-office  aft,  dif¬ 
fer  very  materially  from  the  ftamp-aft.  The  for¬ 
mer  lay  duties  on  the  importation  of  goods,  which 
people  may  buy  or  let  alone,  and  the  other  fixes  a 
fate  for  the  carriage  of  letters,  that  is  merely  a  quan¬ 
tum  meruit  for  fervice  done,  and  which  every  man 
-7  -  may 
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mav  do  in  another  way,  if  he  thinks  it  cheaper  and 
S  i.  e.  he  may  fend  his  letter  by  a  lpeaal  _mei- 
fen  Jer  or  by  his  friend.  But  the  ftamp  aft  forces 
the§money  from  the  country  under  heavy  penalties, 
and  denies  common  ']* face  in  the  courts  unleis  they 
will  fubmit  to  part  with  it,  and  this  without  the  con- 
fent  of  the  legislative  body,  in  which  only  the  coun¬ 
try  has  reprefentatives.  And  though  it  is  true,  tha 
the  diftaJce  between  feflion  and  feffion  gave  time., 
.enough  for  “  preparing  proper  arguments  tc 'oppose 
the  ftamp-aft  ■”  yet  that  time  was  rend^d  °f  * 
ufe,  the  petitions  that  were  fent  over  from  the  co¬ 
lonies,  containing  their  reafons  againft  it,  not  be¬ 
ing  admitted  or  fo  much  as  read ,  becaufe  it  was,  1 
feems  contrary  to  an  eftabliihed  rule,  importing 
that  petitions  fhould  not  be  received  againft  a  money 
bill.  The  parliament  may  have  “  afferted  a  right  to 
•tax  Ireland ;  but  it  is  certain  they  have  never  pra£ul- 
-ed  it.  And  though  it  fhould  be  allowed  right  neither  to. 
.tax  Ireland  or  the  colonies  by  aft  of  a  legiftature  m 
-which  they  have  no  reprefentative,  it  does  not  appear 
Bow  “  all  the  counties  in  England  could  found  a  h  - 
claim  on  that  principle,  ftnee  they  are  all  reprefent-. 
ed;  there  not  being  a  landed  freehold  eftate  above 
/os.  per  annum  in  any  county,  that  does  not  give 
its  owner  a  right  to  vote  for  a  member  of  parlia- 

ment.  ~  „rT.„ 

A  Friend  to  both  Countries. 

». i  ■  -»*■  11  “  1  1  '  .  ~  t 

ANY  perfons  have  been  pleafed  to  difpute 
1  w  ■  the  authority  of  the  Britifh  parliament  to 
lay  taxes  on  North  America-,  and  it  has  been  .ately 
ftrongly  denied  by  fome,  whofe  declarations  may 
poflibly  have  fome  weight,  if  not  refuted  by  the 
united  force  of  law,  reafon  and  argument.  , 

The  firft  and  principal  objection  to  the  power  Qt 
the  parliament  extending  to  the  colonies,  is  tbaje  co¬ 
lonies  not  being  reprefented  among  ft  as,,  and  hence  it  is 
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laid  down,  as  a  conftitutional  principle,  that  they  ■ 
cannot  be  taxed  here,  unlefs  they  are  reprefented- 
or  to  Hate  this  objedtion  fairly  as  to  the  meaning!  - 
«nd  ln„  ^^anguage  of  the  colonifts  themfelves,  • 
no  mmftmm  urn  be  taxed  but  by  his  own  confetti  l 
in  per  [on,  or  that  of  hit  reprefentative”  Where¬ 
at  what  time,  or  in  what  code  of  Jaw  this  newly  con- 
ftructedaentence  has  its  origin,  I  cannot  difcover, 
Magna  Charta,  the  foundation  and  rule  of  all  our 
liberties,  and  the  authority  to  which  we  at  all  times 
appeal,  has  no  fuch  words,  nor  any  paflage  which 
can  be  conltrued  or  drained  into  fuch  a  fenfe,-  -  /ill 
that  Magna  Charta  fays,  which  can  in  the  leaft  tend 
towards  this  proportion,  is,  “  that  thev  King  en-  ' 
gages  not  to  raife  any  money  on  his  fubjedts,  but  - 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Jiates  of  the  realm.’’. 
But  it  does  not  fay,  that  every  Englifhman  is  to  be:! 
exempted  from  taxation,  who  has  not  a  right  to 
vote  for  one  of  thofe  Hates.  In  counties,  Jr  £ , 
fiance,  the  number  or  inhabitants  are  infinitely  grea-  •>, 
^-han  thole  of  the  freeholders,  who  only  have  a., 
right  of  voting  for  a  reprefentative  in  parliament ;  : 
and  yet  all,  without  diltindtion,  pay  taxes.  It  is  • 
the  fame  in  all  cities  and  boroughs.  Even  the  Ro- 
man  Catholics,  who  are  exprel’sly  forbid  the  right  •' 
of  voting  at  any  eledtion,  are,  by  the  legiflative  and 
reprefentative  body  of  the  whole  people,  obliged 
to  pay  higher  taxes,  than  any  others  of  his  Maj  city’s  : 
fubjedts.  Formerly  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties 
of  Durham,  Cheller,  and  other  counties  palatine, . 
were  not  fpecially  reprefented ;  and  did  they  ever  - 
fay,  that  an  adt  of  the  legillature  to  impole  taxes  s 
did  not  bind  them  ? 

_  In  a  word,  if  we  admit  that  propofition,  above  > 
nineteen  parts  out  of  twenty  of  his  Majefty’s  fub¬ 
jedts  may,  and  doubtlefs  will  claim  the  privilege 
of  exemption  from  taxation  ;  and  in  fuch  a  cafe  I 
leave  every  one  to  judge,  how  hard  the  raifing.  the. , 
h  on  .  revenue 
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revenue  Will  fall  upon  thofe 'few,  tHofe  very  few, 
who  fpccially  have  the  right  hf  fending  members  to 
parliament :  therefore  I  hope  this  point  will  not  be 
infilled  Upon  as  any  reafon  for  the  repealing  the ' 
ftamp-ad,  as  any  unprejudiced  perfon  mull  fee  the 
matter  of  right  ought  not  to  come  in  qucftion  at  _ 
all. 

<  This  tight,  I  think,  is  a  thing  perfeftly  clear  and  ; 
undoubted,  and  I  hope  we  lhall  ever  retain  it;  as, 
without  leaning  the  true  and  conftitutional  audio- 
rity  of  this  country  over  her  colonies,  that  aft  may 
be  repealed*  and  every  relief  they  can  defire,  or  we 
ought  to-graht,  may  be  given.  i 

But,r  waving  for  the  prefent  any  idea  of  what 
confequences  may  be  expefted  in  England  from  al¬ 
lowing  -this  propofition,  let  us  examine  a  little  how 
it  would  affeft  America. 

-The  colonifts  have,  in  many  inftarices,  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  authority  of  the  Britifh  parliament  to  lay 
duties  oiv  their  exports  and  imports  ;  and  they  have 
fubmitted  to  all  thofe  duties,  and  to  all  other  regu¬ 
lations  of  their  trade,  which  the  Bntifh  legiflature 
has  thought  proper  to  enaft ;  without  a  murmur. 
This  I  think,  has  been  called  external  taxation .  But 
what  the  colonifts,,  (and  a  few  others)  now  fay,  and 
upon  which  they  lay  their  greateft  emphafis,is  “  that 
“  our  right  extends  no  farther  f  that  is  (for  I  am 
now  and  then  obliged  to  explain  their  meaning)  that , 
we  have  no  right  to  lay  internal  taxes  on  America. 
To  me  they  would  have  given  fingular  pleafure,  as 
well  as  great  fatisfaftion,  if  they  had  either  ex-  , 
pMned  or  pointed  out  upon  what  principles  of  law  ‘ 
and  liberty  they  had  founded  this  curious  diftinftion ; 
but  I  believe  it  is  fo  very  new ,  that  it  had  birth  ^ 
with  the  ftamp-aft.  Ever  fince  I  firft  heard  of  this 
curious  diftinftion,  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  ; 
find  out  the  merits  of  it ;  but  fo  far  from  being  able  , 
to  difcover  them,  I  am  ftrongly  and  clearly  con- 
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vinced,  they  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  any  exifi> 
ence.  If,  according  to  the  American  propofition, 
we  have  a  right  to  lay  external  taxes  on  them,  what 
limits  us  from  laying  internal  ones  ?  The  anlwer  is* 
they  are  as  much  reprefented  in  one  kind  of  taxa¬ 
tion  as  the  other ; — and  if  parliament  has  a  right  to 
lay  external  taxes  (as  they  are  called)  it  has  a  right 
likewife  to  impofe  internal  ones.  Either  both  mufE 
be  legal,  or  neither . — Either  all  our  acts,  ot  all  of 
{uch  parts  of  our  a£ts  as  extend  to  America,  have 
from  the  firft  been  legal,  or  they  never  were,  nor 
never  can  be  fo ;  they  cannot  be  part  one  and  part 
the  other.  If  the  colonies  are  fufficiently  reprefent¬ 
ed  to  be  liable  to  one  kind  of  taxation,  they  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  the  other.  And  this  I  doubt  not  will  be 
confidered  as  a  clear  and  fundamental  proportion, 
unlefs  the  colonifts  can  fhow,  that  d,  greater  or  dif¬ 
ferent  authority  is  requifite  to  impofe  an  internal 
than  an  eternal  tax. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  that  the  ftamp-adl  is 
the  firft  internal  tax,  and  therefore  it  has  been  fo  vio¬ 
lently  oppofed.  This  is  not  true ;  for  the  whole 
poft-office  eftablifhment  is  internal^  and  requires  the 
payment  of  internal  duties ;  and  this  was  admitted. 
But  if  it  had  not,  and  the  right  of  internal  taxation 
been  denied  ;  wrhich  it  ought  to  have  been  then,  in 
the  firft  inftance,  or  not  at  all  *,  and  this  denial, 
upon  the  plea  that  is  now  afferted  of  want  of  repre- 
fentation,  been  allowed  to  be  a  good  and  fufficient 
one ;  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  before  this  time, 
the  colonifts  would  have  claimed  an  exemption  from 
the  duties  and  obedience  of  fubjefts  ;  being  no  lon¬ 
ger  under  the  controul  of  the  Britifh  legiflature,  and 
have  claimed  and  infifted  upon  the  title  of  Allies. 

This  conduct,  I  prefume,  would  not  be  agreea¬ 
ble  to  any Englilliman  in  this  kingdom;  therefore 
I  hope  matter  of  right  m\\  not  be  made  a  reafon  for 
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t'epealing  the  ft2.mp-3.6t ,  which  indeed  I  could  wdh 
wus.  done  upon  &  principle  of  expediency . 

O.  P. 


rp  HE  American  writers  feem  defirous  of  cliang- 
X  ing  the  difpute  concerning  America  into  an 
argument  relative  to  the  quality  01  Indian  corn.  I  he 
refources  the  Americans  have  within  themfelves 
for  the  necelfary  fupplies  of  cioathing  and  food, 
without  dependance  upon  their  mother  country, 
the  moral  charaiter  of  America,  and  their  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  Scots. 

As  to  the  iflands  and  the  four  obedient  provinces, 
they  are  unconcerned  in  thisqueftion.  The  Ame¬ 
ricans,  of  whom  I  affirmed  that  it  was  of  fmall  or 
no  confequence  to  the  Eaft-India  company  what  re¬ 
solutions  they  took  concerning  tea,  are  the  difobe- 
dient  Americans  only,  whofe  numbers  exceed  not 
one  million  or  twelve  hundred  thoufand  perlons  at 
moft,  all  furnifhed  in  a  great  meafure  with  tea  and 
divers  other  commercial  articles  from  the  Dutch  and 
Danes  ? 

I  am  very  fenfible  of  the  fmall  regard  the  fmug- 
gling  part  of  America  have  to  veracity,  and  there¬ 
fore  am  not  at  all  furprifed  at  their  denying  the 
moft  notorious  fa6ts,  and  afferting  America  has 
every  ufeful  commodity  within  herfelf,  and  only 
trades  with  us  out  of  a  principle  of  kindnefs.  But 
we  are  as  well  acquainted  with  the  other  produc¬ 
tions  of  their  country  as  with  the  quality  of  their 
Indian  corn.  We  know  they  have  not  wool  enough 
in  the  difobedient  provinces  to  cloath  the  tenth  per- 
fon  in  them.  We  alfo  know  the  nature  of  this 
wool,  that  it  is  hairy  and  unfit  for  making  cloth  of 
any  tolerable  finenefs.  Nor  are  we  to  learn  what 
fmall  quantities  of  linen  are  made  in  America,  or 
the  price  of  wages  there,  which  lays  the  Americans 
under  an  indifputable  obligation  to  purchafe  their 
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cloathing  where  they  can,  and  many  other  things 
which  cannot  be  made  in  America  at  the  fame  rate 
they  are  bought  here. 

•  That  the  Americans  will  deny  the  moft  incon- 
tefted  fe£ts  that  make  againft  them  is  not  much  to 
be  wondered  at :  but  it  would  be  extremely  odd  in¬ 
deed,'  if  we  fhould  believe  perfons  who  will  attempt 
to  deceive  us  in  lb  inconfiderable  an  affair  as  that  of 
the  quality  of  Indian  corn,  whofe  nature  may  eafily 
be  gueffed  at  from  this,  that  it  muft  always  be  con- 
fumed  the  moment  it  is  drefled,  otherwife  it  bei 
comes  extremely  hard  and  difagreeable.  Is  not  this 
tmdenia’ole  property  of  victuals  made  of  the  flour 
of  this  corn  an  evidence  that  it  is  not  eafy  of  digel- 
tion,  as  I  alledged,  though  not  indigeftible  or  un- 
wholefome. 


But  Americans,  it  feems,  are  deftined  to  behave 
in  an  unfair  manner.  I  faid  of  the  Americans,  that 
they  take  nothing  from  us  that  they  can  do  with¬ 
out,  or  cannot  get  by  in  the  way  of  traffic. 

It  has  been  faid,  by  one  of  the  American  ad¬ 
vocates,  that  “  not  a  Angle  American  has  a  vote 
for  this  parliament,”  meaning,  I  fuppofe,  the  Bri- 
tifh  parliament.  Is  it  pofiible  this  allegation  can 
be  truth,  when,  in  feet,  there  are  feme  Creoles, 
who  are  certainly  Americans,  in  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  ?  Have  not  thefe  Americans  both  voted 


- 

for  and  in  this  parliament  ?  What  a  ftrange  inat¬ 
tention  to  precifion  and  truth,  appears  through  the 


whole  of  his  letter  ? 


mme 


But  the  particular  crime  of  which  I  am  found 
guilty  by  thofe  writers,  is,  that  I  have  attempted 
to  prove,  in  an  abfurdway,  that  two  or  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  are  reprefented  in  parliament,  for 
which  riot  a  fingle  American  has  a  vote.  Here  yori 
fee  the  point  on  which  the  difpute  about  the  repre- 
fentation  of  America  turns.  The  American  doc- 
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trine  is,  that  no  man  is  reprefented  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  for  which  he  has  not  voted.  If  this  be  true, 

there 
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there  are  fo me  millions  of  people  in  Britain  who  arc 
fgpj'clentecl  in  parliament,  tor  i  am  ceitain,  that 
there  are  not  two  or  three  millions  of  people  com 
cerned  in  elections,  or  in  voting  for  the  parliament 
as  the  Americans  exprefs  it. 

It  is  however  agreeable  to  obferve,^  how  the.  Ame¬ 
ricans  confute  my  pofition,  that  Britilh  America 
lies  in  England,  from  the  opinion  of  a  Recorder, 
whofe  judgment  muft  certainly  be  deficive,  that  a 
man  born  m  America  is  not  born  in  England.  An 
excellent  difcovery  indeed.  But  the  queftion  be¬ 
tween  England  and  America,  is,  whether  with  ref- 
peft  to  the  force  of  our  laws  the  Americans  have 
not  agreed,  by  accepting  charters  like  theirs,  that 
America  lhail  be  efteemed  to  lie  in  England.  This 
American  conceffion  is  only  made  to  the  crown,  and 
confequently  relates  to  the  legislature  only,  an 
American  by  thefe  charters,  can  claim  a  birth-right 
in  England  fo  far  as  to  entitle  him  to  all  the  rights 
common  to  Englilhmen,  but  nothing  further,  be- 
caufe  no  more  is  promifed  to  him,  in  confequence 
of  this  conceffion  on  his  part.  Thus  far  I  have 
defeended  to  talk  with  your  American  correfpon- 
dent  according  to  his  capacity,  but  now  muft  con- 
fider  the  national  intereft  in  this  American  propo- 
frtion,  that  no  man  is  reprefentsd  in  parliament  but 
per  Jons  who  vote  in  eleShons. 

This  propofition  at  once  cuts  down  the  force  of 
the  Navigation-aft  in  America,  as  well  as  that  of  all 
the  commercial  laws  relative  to  the  trade  of  the 
Weftern  world,  and  confequently  makes  an  irre¬ 
parable  breach  in  our  happy  conftitution.  It  leaves 
America  at  liberty  to  chufe  what  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  Hie  thinks  fit to  make  .what  treaties  fhe  will 
w4th  foreigners, relative  to  commerce ;  to  lend  her 
fhips  where  lire  pleafcs,  and  to  load  them  according- 
ins  to  her  humour.  In  one  word,  it  excludes  the 
,  jurifdiftion  of  our  parliament  from  Britilh  America, 

and 
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and  ereCts  our  governments  there  into  independent 
kingdoms.  Will  Engliihmen  fufFer  thefe  ruinous 
confequences  to  take  place  ?  Is  it  for  this  we  fought 
and  bled,  for  Britifh  America  ?  My  countrymen 
will,  I  hope,  confider  before  it  is  too  late,  our  con¬ 
nections  with  our  fubjeCts  beyond  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  make  them  fenfible  that  thofe  inhabitants  of 
America  who  vote  not  in  parliamentary  elections, 
are  on  the  fame  footing  with  that  clafs  of  our  fel¬ 
low  fubjeCts  here  who  have  no  concern  in  thofe  elec- 
tions. 

Vindex  Patrice, 

TH  E  arguments  enforcing  the  legality  of  the 
ftamp  aft,  are  too  cogent  to  admit  of  refu-^ 
tation,  and  the  wifeft  affembly  in  the  world  are  too 
well  perfuaded  of  their  weight  to  hefitate  one  mo¬ 
ment  on  that  account.  I  know  there  is  one  perfon 
of  great  diftinftion,  who  pubiifhes  fentiments  of  a 
contrary  nature.  But  the  Americans  are  indebted 
for  that  lucky  event  to  that  decay  of  underftanding, 
neceflarily  occafioned  by  years  and  maladies.*  In 
that  gentleman,  we  look  with  veneration  on  the 
ruins  of  an  exten five  underftanding,  with  much  the 
dame  fenfations  in  our  breafts  as  when  we  furvey  a 
venerable  pile  of  building  difmantled  and  defaced 
by  the  relentlefs  hand  of  time.  In  him  we  muft 
permit  thofe  foibles,  which  in  others  would  merit 
an  exemplary  reproof.  The  laft  dregs  of  a  life,  fo 
nobly  fpent  in  the  fervice  of  our  country,  ought 
Co  be  regarded  in  the  moft  refpeftful  manner. 

But  we  muft  not  facrifice  our  country  to  the  de¬ 
bility  of  age,  nor  give  into  a  diftinftion  unknown 
in  the  law  of  nations.  No  taxes  can  be  impofed 
but  by  the  fovereign  power  in  each  ftate,  or  by  its 
authority ;  and  thofe  taxes  are  only  to  be  circum- 
fcribed  by  the  neceffities  of  the  ftate,  and  the  abi¬ 
lities  of  the  fubjefts.  All  other  diftinftions  on  that 
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head  are  vain ;  too  paultry  to  deferve  confidera- 
tion,  and  too  abfurd  to  deferve  notice  in  any 
fenfible  kingdom.  No  taxes  ought  to  be  laid  on 
but  when  the  fupport  of  government  abfolutely  re¬ 
quires  that  aid  •,  and  what  good  man  will  Hand  on 
diftin&ions,  when  the  fafety  of  the  conftitution  of 
'  his  country  demands  a  part  of  his  fubftancc  ?  or, 

'  who- will  liften  to  any  diftinftions,  when  neceility 
*  calls  for  a  fubftantial  affiftance  to  the  public  ?  it  is 
fo  evident,  that  no  diftinftions,  founded  on  whim- 
fical  niceties,  can  prevail  in  cafes,  governed  by  ne- 
ceffity  only,  that  I  cannot  enough  admire  their  fol¬ 
ly,  who  plume  themfelves  upon  fo  extravagant  a 
fancy,  as  that  of  a  diftinXion  between  internal  and 
external  taxations.  Humanity,  relationlhip,  and 
intereft  impel  fome  to  interpofe  in  behalf  of  per- 
fons  fo  connected  with  them  as  fome  Americans  are, 
ior  whole  deftiny  they  fo  juftly  tremble:  And  I 
am  too  well  acquainted  with  human  nature,  to  con- 
i  frrue  into  crimes  frailties,  which,  if  culpable,  are 
the  faults  of  our  whole  race  :  I  cannot  therefore  too 
itrongly  blame  thofe,  whom  an  exuberant  goodnefs 
of  heart,  blood,  or  commercial  connexions,  have 
-betrayed  into  the  American  fide  of  this  difpute. 
-The  party  they  have  efpoufed  will  foon  fufficiently 
’.reprove  their  temerity  •,  and  the  inextricable  difh- 
-culties  the  badnefs  of  that  caufe  involves  them  in, 
-will  gradually  inftruX  them,  that  the  belt  under- 
ftanding  is  infufficient  for  obtaining  victory  in  fuch 
a  ftrugale,  as  your  correfpondent  Mr.  N.  N.  of  the 
29  th  of  laft  month,  has  already  found. 

Some  pretender  to  knowledge  had  made  him  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  Americans  are  feme  how  bylaw  ob- 
ftruXed  from  working  their  iron  into  nails,  their 
wool  into  cloth,  or  their  beaver  into  hats.  This 
falfehood,  they  fuppofed,  would  aid  their  caufe  5. 
fo  out  it  comes  in  the  honefty  of  Mr.  N.  N’s  heart. 
He  did  not  fuppofe  that  perfons,  whom  he  had  fo 
;  -  good 
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an  opinion  of,  would  bufy  themfelves  in  the 
dirty  kennel  of  impofuion.  But  the  many  hums  we 
have  lately  had  in  the  papers,  owing  their  origin  to 
Americait'-duplicity,  are  too  ftrong  proofs  that  the 
Americans  will  not  let  their  honefty  hurt  them. 
However,  Sir,  I  can  allure  your  correfpondent, 
that  there  are  no  laws  in  being,  that  hinder  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  from  working  upon  any  materials  of  their 
own  country  as  they  think  fit ;  and  we  well  know 
that  they  fubmit  not  as  they  ought  to  thofe  regu¬ 
lations,  duties,  and  burdens,  which  attend  the  fame 
bufineffes  at  home.  Nay,  they  may  refine,  and 
actually  do  refine,  their  own  fugars,  fo  indulgent  is 
their  parent  country  to  them  ;  yet  lire  has  no  more 
of  their  affection  than  if  they  were  equally  loaded 
with  us. 

Party  and  paffion  always  blind  the  underftand- 
ings,  and  in  this  cafe  remarkably  obfcure  Mr.  N.  N.’s 
faculties,  fo  as  to  difable  him  from  obferving,  that 
I  do  not  accufe  all  the  Americans,  in  their  perfonal 
capacities,  of  thofe  riots  which  their  defenders  de¬ 
fire  to  father  on  the  rabble,  and  afcribe  to  fudden 
impulfes  ;  but  the  uniform,  uninterrupted  attacks 
upon  the  ftamps  and  ftamp-mafters,  all  over  the 
difobedient  colonies,  are  clear  proofs  that  thofe  tu¬ 
multuous  proceedings  owed  their  origin  to  defign, 

and  were  condu&ed  by - from  South  Carolina  to 

New  England.  Had  thefe  tumults  been  properly 
difcouraged  by  authority,  where  they  firfc  broke 
out,  we  had  heard  no  more  of  them ;  but  fince  the 
affemblies,"  and  other  communities,  exerted  not 
their  power  to  ceprefs  them,  we  are  entitled,  by  all 
the  rules  of  propriety,  to  charge  them  with  the. 
guilt  of  authorifing  riots,  which  they  with  joy  fur-, 
veyed,  if  not  pointed  out. 

People  in  thefe  inferior  fcations  cannot  be  fuppofetf 
to  imagine  themfelves  more  knowing  than  the  Bn-. 

tifh  fenate,  or  that  they  would  take  it  upon  them 

unhired 
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unhired  to  appear  in  fuch  a  quarrel.  We  muft, 
therefore,  look  for  their  employers  among  thofe 
who,  having  power  in  their  hands,  ufed  it  not  for 
the  protection  of  the  lives  of  the  ftamp-maiters  :  and 
to  them  We  muft  afcribe  thofe  tumults,  whofe  de¬ 
clared.  aim  was  to  difgrace,  as  much  as  was  in  their 
power,  the  Britifh  legiflatUre. 

"  It  is  true,  that  I  fet  forth  before  my  countrymen, 
the  notorious  vices  of  the  Americans,  chiefly  that 
they  might  not  be  deemed  Worthy  of  a  place  in  our  au- 
guft  fenate.  And  Mr.  N.  N.  would  deprive  me  of 
the  effedt  of  this  juftification,  by  alledging  that  the 
Americans  dejire  no  fuch  feats .  But  it  is  well  known, 
that  their  defenders  hinged  their  defence  upon  an 
affirmation,  that  the  Americans  defire  a  reprefen- 
tation  among  us ;  and  if  fo  reprefented,  would  not 
decline  bearing  a  fhare  of  the  taxes  laid  on  by  a  le- 
giflature  in  which  they  were  reprefented.  Againft 
this  defence  I  wrote,  and,  as  a  difputant  in  that 
caufe,  had  a  right  to  oppofe  falfhood  with  truth, 
expofe  the  futility  of  the  demand,  and  warn  my 
countrymen  of  the  danger  of  complying  with  fo  ig¬ 
nominious  a  requeft.  The  patrons  of  America  alfo 
prefumed  to  paint  the  American  morals  in  a  light 
fuperiorto  ours.  And  Mr.  N.  N.’s  zeal  for  Ame¬ 
rica  has  led  him  into  the  fame  blunder.  Muft  we 
filent  and  calmly  hear  America  extolled  in  this 
unreafonable  manner  ?  Do  we  not  know,  that  Glas¬ 
gow  may  be  confldered  as  the  capital  of  Virginia  ? 
That  New  England  is  indebted  to  the  Scotch  kirk 
for  her  confeffion  of  faith  •,  and  that  Pennfilvaniar 
New  York,  and  the  Jerfeys  are  fo  full  of  foreigners, 
that  in  many  places  an  Engliffi  tongue  cannot  be 
underftood  ?  Why  ffiould  I  be  filent  on  thofe  mat¬ 
ters,  and  why  ffiould  I  hide  from  the  eye  of  the 
public  any  truth  which  the  public  is  interefted  in  ? 
Have  the  Americans  alone  a  patent  for  praifing 
thernfelves,  and  defpifmg  other  Britifh  fubjecb  ?  Or 
Vol,  II.  *  K  if 
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ii  the  patrons  of  America  attempt  to  raife  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  above  the  level  Of  their  fellow  fubjedts,  why 
may  not  I,  in  compliance  with  truth,  reftore  them 
to  that  inferior  rank  which  they  are  only  entitled  to ? 
Will  Mr.  N.  N.  contradidt  any  fadt  I  have  fet  forth. 
He  is  fenfible  that  he  cannot. 

In  fine.  Sir,  truth  and  juftice  require  that  the 
North  Americans  fhould  be  fpoke  of  as  they  de- 
ferve,  while  their  defenders  applaud  them  as  if  they 
were  faints,  and  thofe  that  fet  themfelves  up  above 
parliamentary  authority,  muft  be  made  fenfible  of 
the  extenfive  power  of  that  auguft  aflembly,  which 
is  limited  only  by  the  neceflities  of  the  ftate,  and 
the  abilities  of  the  fubjects.  Yindex  Patri/e. 

■“*  ”  “  .  ;  \y 

W  H  AT  a  noife  have  we  had  of  late  about  Ame¬ 
rican  legiflation,  American  freeholders,  and  the 
privileges  of  thofe  freeholders  ?  But  is  there  any 
legiflation  in  America  ?  Are  there  any  freeholders 
there  ?  No  man,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  law 
pf  England,  will  affert,  that  there  is  any  legiflation 
in  America,  or  one  freeholder  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  King  has  no  power  of  legiflation,  and 
he  cannot,  by  his  charters,  convey  to  any  clafs  of 
his  fubjecds  a  power  not  refident  in  the  crown.  The 
parliament,  including  his  Majeffy,  as  the  head 
thereof,  has  a  power  of  legiflation,  but  they  poffefs 
that  power  unalienably. 

The  power  of  legiflation  is  not  a  chattel  to 
be  difpofed  of  by  grant  or  other  fort  of  conveyance. 
It  is  a  truft  granted  by  the  common  law  for  the  good 
of  the  community,  and  for  their  good  muft  remain 
with  the  auguft  body  in  which  it  refides.  The  power 
of  making  bye-laws,  for  the  utility  of  fubordinate 
bodies  politic,  is  a  quite  different  affair.  That 
power  is  often  created  by  the  parliament,  which 
has  effentially,  in  .itfelf,  all >the  powers  of  govern¬ 
ment.'  ’  But  charters  from  the  crown,  not  confirmed 

.. .  /  - .  ■  *  —  ■■  •  •  -  t 
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iii  parliament,  can  convey  no  jurifdiftion  - 

becaufe  the  King  is  not  the  fountain  of  law,  as  he 
is  of  honoqr. 

All  our  Courts  from  thofe  in  Weftminfier-hall 
to  thofe  in  manors,  are  founded  on  the  cuftom  of 
England  time  out  of  mind ,  or  upon  the  law  of  the 
land*,  that  is,  fiatutes  made  in  parliament .  The 
parliament  only  can  create  new  courts  and  new  ju- 
rifdi£tions;  But  as  the  King  mult  govern  by  the 
law,  he  cannot  make  that  law  upor*  which  his  au¬ 
thority  refts,  rior  by  his  charters  convey  to  others 
a  power  which  he  enjoys  not; 

Every  foot  of  ground  in  England  lies  in  fome 
manor,  which  is  itlelf  the  creature  of  cuftom  time 
out  of  mind.  Thefe  manners  anciently  pofTefled  all 
jurifdi&ion,  civil  and  criminal ;  and  this  jurifdie- 
tion  was  exerted  in  the  Court  of  Freeholders,  in 
which  the  Lord,  or  his  Steward,  was  the  Judge, 
the  freeholders  ferving  as  Jurors  by  virtue  of  their 
freeholds.  Thus,  Sir,  you  fee  that  our  freeholder 
are,  by  virtue  of  their  freeholds,  po/TelTed  of  a  ra¬ 
dical  judicative  authority  in  manors,  which  they 
are  entitled  to  by  the  common  law,  and  poflefi? 
their  eftates  by  the  fame  tenure,  by  which  his  Ma- 
jefty  holds  his  crown.  They  are  indebted  to  no 
Prince  for  this  eftate  and  judicative  authority  thereto 
appendant.  Their  title  to  their  lands  is  a  title  of 
independence,  and  in  every  refpefb  equal  to  the 
royal  title  by  which  tne  crown  is  held. 

And  as  thefe  freehold  eftates,  are  of  a  very 
particular  nature  with  refpeft  to  their  origin,  fo 
they  are  conveyed  in  a  very  particular  manner. 
They  cannot  be  taken  by  a  writ  of  fieri  facias.  And 
if  they  are  feized  by  a  writ  of  eiegit,  one  moiety  only 
of  the  eftate  can  be  applied  for  payment  of  the  debt 
and  cofts  on  which  the  judgment  is  founded,  the 
other  moiety  muft  remain  with  the  freeholder  for 
his  fupport  and  maintenance.  The  freehold  do- 
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fcends  to  the  heir  difcharged  of  all  debts,  not  fpe- 
cialities. 

- 

Now  we  have  feen  what  an  Englifh  free¬ 
hold  is.  Are  there  any  fitch  eftates  in  America  ? 
I  am  certain  there  are  not.  There  can  be  no  ma¬ 
nors  in  that  part  of  the  world,  for  we  can  Ihew  the 
origin  of  their  tenures.  Their  properties,  pretended 
legiflative  authority,  and  the  exiftence  of  what  they 
call  freeholds,  can  be  traced  from  prerogative.  Are 
our  freeholds  owing  to  human  beneficence  ?  No  : 
We  can  name  feveral  Princes  who  have  oppreffed 
us }  but  the  Americans  can  point  out  none  who 
ever  conferred  upon  us  our  eftates,  or  any  privilege's 
whatever.  Is  there  an  eftate  in  America  which  may 
not  be  taken  by  the  fame  writ  that  takes  in  execu¬ 
tion  a  Negro  or  a  Horfe  ?  The  whole  courfe  of 
Chancery  proves  that  their  eftates  are  only  com¬ 
mercial  chatties,  fubjedb  to  the  difpofition  of  the 
laft  will  of  the  owner,  and  chargeable  with  all  the 
debts  of  the  deceafed  proprietor.  And  left  any 
doubt  fhould  arife  about  the  propriety  of  thefe  de¬ 
crees  in  equity,  equalizing  a  foreign  plantation  to  a 
perfonal  eftate,  there  v/as  a  ftatute  made  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  preceding  reign  declarative  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law  in  this  refpedt,  and  ftatuting  that  foreign 
plantations  fhould  only  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
perfonal  eftates.  After  that  law,  what  man  in  his 
right  fenfes  can  dignify  thofe  eftates  with  the  name 
of  freeholds  ? 

The  American’s  eftates,  Sir,  are  deftitute  of  the 
principle  charafteriftic  of  a  freehold.  They  are 
derived  from  royal  grants  for  the  improvement  of 
commerce.  The  pretended  American  freeholders 
are  not  original  members  of  any  Court,  by  virtue 
of  their  freeholds.  They  have  no  manors,  nor 
manor  courts  in  America,  and  consequently  no 
courts  to  which  the  pretended  American  free¬ 
holders  repair,  by  virtue  of  their  freeholds,  and 
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in  confluence  of  a  title  paramount  to  all  human 
laws.  Why  then  fhould  they  pretend  to  equalize 
their  fuppofed  freeholders  with  ours.  An  abfolute 
ignorance  of  law  and  common-fenfe  could  only  give 
birth  to  fuch  injudicious  condud.  Our  freeholders 
have  a  fir  a  re  in  the  legillation  ;  becaufe  by  cuftonii 
as  antient  as  thofe  that  eftablifh  government,  they 
are  entitled  to  rule  in  a  certain  diftridt  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Can  .  the  Americans  boafl  of  the  exigence  of 
any  luch  cuftoms  among  them,  or  of  eftates  and 
judicative  authority  derived  out  of  tlrefe  cuftoms  ? 
Why  then  fhould  they  pretend  to  be  freeholders, 
and  as  fuch  only  fubjedt  to  a  legiflation  of  then 
own  election. 

The  Americans  will,  perhaps,  reply,  that  they  ferve 
on  Juries  when  called  by  the  King’s  writ  into  the  fu- 
preme  Courts  of  their  relpe&ive  provinces.  But  this 
happens  not  as  with  us  by  the  excellency  of  tenures, 
whofe  origin  is  unknown,  but  is  owing  to  the  grace 
of  thofe  Princes  who,  without  the  authority  of  law 
granted  them  that  conftitution.  Are  tenures  flow¬ 
ing  from  a  Prince  equal  to  tenures  held  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  crown  ? — furely  not.  The  Americans 
have  no  rights  but  from  royal  grants  ;  and  of  con- 
fequence  thofe  rights  muft  not  be  extended  beyond 
their  natural  meaning,  or  interpreted  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  thofe  who,  by  an  inherent  right,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  crown,  govern  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  privileges  of  perfons  claiming  under  fo  high  a 
tenure,  cannot  be  impaired  by  deeds  from  the 
crown,  and  confequently  the  government  of  our 
parliament  muft  reach  over  all  the  Englifh  domi¬ 
nions,  as  if  no  fuch  grants  had  been  made,  and  no 
eftates  derived  out  of  them.  Vindex  Patrize. 

-  -  ‘ ’  ' 

MANY  ingenious  pens  have  been  employed 
in  behalf  of  the  colonies,  and  their  caufe 
has  thereby  received  all  the  advantages  which  the 
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fdrce  of  letters  Could  give.  But  ftill  there  are  a  few 
things  to  be  faid  on  the  other  fide  •,  and  it  is  but 
right  that  all  fhould  be  heard  before  any  thing  is 
determined.  -3 

The  advocates,  for  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp-a£t 
urge  two  things,  viz.  That  the  Britifh  parliament 
have  no  right  to  lay  taxes  in  America,  becaufe  Ame¬ 
rica  is  not  reprefented  here  :  and  that  if  they  had, 
this  tax  is  a  very  inexpedient  one. 

As  to  the  denial  of  the  right ,  it  is  worth  two  or 
three  lines  of  examination,  only  to  expofe  the  folly 
of  it.  The  Americans  acknowledge  that  the  Bri- 
tilh  legiflature  have  a  right  to  make  laws  for  them 
in  all  affairs  of  the  police  ;  and  that  they  ought  to 
fubmit  to  all  thofe  laws :  but  they  do  not  fay,  nor 
pretend  to  offer  a  word,  upon  what  law  or  authority 
they  found  the  following  diftinttion,  viz.  that  the 
Britifh  parliament  can  make  laws  which  may  take 
away  their  lives  and  liberties,  but  cannot  lay  even 
the  fmalleft  tax  upon  them.  Some  of  their  friends 
on  this  fide  the  water  carry  their  refinements  ftill  fur¬ 
ther  :  they  admit  the  denial  of  right  in  the  man¬ 
ner  as  ftated  by  the  Americans,  and  make  this  fub- 
divifion  •,  parliament  has  a  clear  and  undoubted 
right  to  lay  fome  kinds  of  taxes  upon  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  but  not  all  kinds :  for  inftance,  it  may  make 
any  regulations  of,  or  lay  any  duties  upon  their 
trade  •,  but  cannot  lay  any  internal  taxes  on  the  in¬ 
habitants  5  becaufe  they  are  not  reprefented  in  the 
Britifh  parliament.  To  which  I  will  juft  anfwer, 
that  if  the  fStulty  of  reprefentation  is  what  only 
gives  the  power  for  one  kind  of  taxation,  it  muft 
alio  for  the  other.  Either  both  require  reprefen¬ 
tation,  or  neither  ;  unlefs  it  can  be  proved,  which 
I  believe  it  hardly  can,  that  the  right  of  impofing 
one  kind  of  taxation,  requires  a  greater ,  or  a  diffe¬ 
rent  authority  than  the  other. 
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Now  as  to  the  inexpediency-,  it  can  only  be  .applied 
in  one  fenfe,.  which  is-  the  time.  Previous  to  the 
ftamp-a£t,  the  Americans  had  been  reftrained  in 
foroe  very  illicit,  but  very  beneficial,  branches  or 
commerce *,  and  fome  other  caufes  of  diigutl  ha 
been  given  them  :  all  which  put  them  fo  much  out 
of  humour  with  the  mother  countiy,  that  I  ha^e 
heard  many  of  the  candid  Americans  acknowledge, 
that  the  rage  poured  againft  the  ftamp-aft  has  been 
more  in  conlequence  of  their  old  and  general  re 
fentment,  for  ether  things ,  than  for  any  particular 
grievance,  contained  (imply  and  exclusively  in  that 
aft.  I  appeal’  to  every  gentleman  who  has  coolly 
converted  with  the  Americans,  whether  this  is  not 
the  faff  ^  and  whether  the  American  gentlemen 
here  do  not  likewife  fay,  that  if  the  parliament 
ihould  not  think  proper  to  repeal  it,  it  will  be  fub- 
mitted  to,  with  very  little,  or  perhaps  no  further 
difturbance  *,  and  then  they  add,  that  in  its  confe- 
qucnces  it  will  be  more  felt  by  Great  Britain  than 
America ;  for  it  will  encourage  the  Americans  to 
creft  all  forts  of  manufactures  within  themfelves, 
and,  in  time,  to  make  ufe  of  nothing  that  is  Britifh. 
This  is  the  fum  of  their  argument.  But  fhould  it 
prove  true,  (which  is  not  very  probable,  for  as  the 
Britifh  manufactures  are  the  beft,  they  will  naturally 
turn  to  them)  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  while 
they  preferve  the  right  of  taxation,  may,  as  the 
riches  of  the  Americans  encreafe,  lay  further  taxes. 

But  the  misfortune  of  this  impolitic  difpute  is 
here.  Many  of  the  American  gentlemen  fay,  that 
if  the  parliament  ftiould  repeal  the  aft,  and  not 
give  up  the  right  of  taxation,  the  Americans  will 
ftill  entertain  the  fame  jealoufy  of  the  power  of 
Great  Britain,  as  if  the  aft  were  not  repealed  ;  and 
will  therefore  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  indepen¬ 
dency  juft  mentioned  *,  fo  that  Great  Britain  muft 
either  formally  and  for  ever  renounce  having  any 
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authority  to  tax  America,  or  America  will  be  no 
longer  fubjed  to  us :  and  I  will  venture  to  add, 
that  if  we  do  renounce  our  right,  either  exprefsly 
or  virtually,  America  will  be  no  longer  fubjed  to 
us,  than  while  fhe  thinks  fit. 

To  do  juftice,  however,  to  the  fentiments  of  all 
the  American  gentlemen,  wjth  whom  I  have  con¬ 
verted  on  this  interefting  fubjed,  I  muft  fay  that 
there  are  fome  of  them  wTho  are  lb  honeft  as  to  rear 
fon  in  this  manner ;  that  a  repeal  of  the  firamp-ad  is 
neceifary  in  order  to  wholly  releafe  America  from 
any  dependence  on,  or  jealoufy  of,  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  ;  for  unlefs  fhe  can  be  rendered  totally  free, 
and  without  the  leaft  reftraint  from,  or  apprehem 
fion  of  the  authority  of  the  mother  country,  fhe 
will  never  cordially  unite  with  Britain,  or  ever  be 
induced  to  ufe  the  Britifh  manufadures.  And  a 
repeal  of  that  ad  they  ingenuoufly  fay,  will  fet  her 
at  full  liberty  ;  and  though  the  parliament  lhould  re¬ 
tain  the  idea  of  right,  yet  the  circumftance  of  the 
repeal,  will  be  a  convincing  proof  that  the  parlia¬ 
ment  cannot  execute  it.  Therefore  the  repeal  will 
virtually  be  a  full  renunciation  of  the  right.  And 
as  to  a  claim  of  words,  it  fignifies  nothing.  Here 
they  end  their  reafoning ;  the  tenor  of  which  is  fuf- 
ficient  authority  for  affirming,  that  from  the  very 
moment  of  fuch  repeal,  which  heaven  prevent,  the 
Americans  will  begin  to  fet  this  country  at  open 
defiance ;  its  authority  over  them  will  be  for  ever 
loft,  and  whatever  may  hereafter  be  the  exigencies 
of  government,  or  the  diftrefles  of  the  mother 
country,  yet  we  cannot  from  our  colonies  command 
afinglejhilling.  Andfince  they  have  begun  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  making  and  ufing  a  few  of  the  articles 
they  have  hitherto  had  from  Britain,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  fome  of  them  will  extend  this  pradice  as 
.far  as  they  can.  Therefore  the  trade  of  Britain  to 
her  colonies,  is,  in  fome  meafure,  certain  of  being 
o*"U  injured, 
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injured,  whether  this  ad  be  repealed  or:  not.  Let 
us  then  take  that  ftep,  which  we  are  lure  will  do  us 
the  leafl:  injury.  The  colonies  are  in  a  flounthing 
condition,  increafing  every  day  in  riches,  people, 
and  territory.  Britain  is  exhaufted  ;  die-  is  mani- 
feftly  finking  under  her  oppreffive  and  infupport- 
able  burthens.  Can,  then,,, any  Britilli  lubject  lay 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  fay,  it  is  better  to  lay 
more  taxes  on  the  people  in  Britain,  who  have  al¬ 
ready  differed  what  could  have  ever  been  expected, 
than  lay  any  on  the  colonies,  who  have  yet  borne 
but  a  very  little  ?  No  :  Let  us  ad  like  what  we  are, 
the  parents  and  guardians  ot  the  colonies,  and  treat 
them  like  what  they  are,  children  and  fellow  fub- 
ieds  i  grant  all  their  reafonable  and  lawful  requeftaj 
give  them  their  trial  by  J  ury,  to  which  they  have  a 
right  by  their  birth ;  change  their  governors,  and 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  condud  of  new  ones. 
In  Ihort,  give  them  every  kind  of  relief  and  en¬ 
couragement, — except  laying  at  theirfeet,  our  right 
of  commanding  their  affiftance  ;  and  making  them 
judges  of  our  necejfitics.  ... 

In  a  word,  let  us  continue  them,  subjects  ;  not 
let  them  become  allies. 

For  thefe,  and  many  other  ftrong  reafons,  which 
would  take  up  too  much  room  of  your  paper,  I  am 
fincerely  of  opinion,  that  the  American  ftamp-ad 
Jhould  not  be  repealed  for  with  the  repeal,  for  ever 
goes  the  authority  of  Great  Britain. 

A  Friend  to  my  Country. 


On  the  Britijh  Colonies  Trade  and  Commerce. 

S  it  is  faid  the  regulation  and  extenfion  of  the 
trade  of  the  Britiih  col  onies  are  fhortly  to  come 
under  confideration,  any  light  thrown  on  fuch  im¬ 
portant  fubjeds  may  at  this  time  prove  ufeful  and 
feafonable.  The  extenlion  of  trade  and  commerce, 

ps  alfo  of  the  manufadories  of  Great-Britam,  and 
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tiic  natural  ones  of  her  colonies,  are  uncjueftiona- 
bay  the  true  fprings  and  iources  of  our  ftrength, 
wealth,  and  proiperity,  as  a  maritime  power.  Hap- 
py,  thrice  happy  this  kingdom,  that  the  prefent 
minifhy  cleat  ly  perceives  the  truth  and  neceflity  of  * 
adopting  this  propofition,  which,  no  doubt,  will 
direel  them  after  removing  the  interruption  of  com-  < 
merce,  occafioned  by  the  ftamp~a<5t,  to  purfue  the 
extenfion,  by  linking  oft  thofe  fhackles  that  have 
unfortunately  been  put  on  through  falfe  principle, 
dogging  and  retarding  its  progrefs  and  extenfion, 
contrary  to  all  found  policy,  and  the  true  intereft 
of  thefe  kingdoms. 

The  complaints  of  our  northern  colonies  are  the 
want  of  markets  for  vending  their  feveral  produc- . 
tions,  and  a  channel  for  receiving  returns,  which 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  encreafe  commerce,  ftiip-  ' 
ping,  feamen,  and  treafure,  that  in  due  time  will 
ftnd  its  .way  home  to  the  mother  country ;  for  this 
purpofe,  the  exportation  of  every  natural  produc-  . 
tion  of  North-America,  to  every  part  of  the  Weft 
Indies  fhould  be  encouraged,  and  permiftion  given 
to  import  from  all  parts  of  the  Weft-Indies  into 
•North- America  every  kind  of  produce  whatfoever, 
under  fdme  few  reftriftions  hereafter-mentioned,  by 
which  means  to  become  the  general  carriers  for  all 
nations  as  much  as  may  be ;  for  this  purpofe  the 
free  importation  of  bullion,  cotton,  hides,  dye-wood, 
cochineal,  drugs,  ginger,  and  cocoa,  fhould  be  al¬ 
lowed,  without  any  reftrittion  or  limitation ;  cof¬ 
fee  under  an  eafy  duty,  to  encourage  the  culture 
thereof  in  the  ceded  iftands,  that  are  adapted  for 
it ;  but  fugar  is  the  great  article  that  is  eflentially 
exceptionable,  and  for  the  following  reafons :  The 
French  are  in  pofteffion  of  immenfe  trabls  of  the 
m'oft  fertile  fugar  lands  (St.  Chriftopher’s  except¬ 
ed;)  by  the  amazing  frui-tfulriefs  of  the  foil,  and 
other  caufes,  they  raife  fugar  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper 
'  .  .  than 
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than  the  Engliih  planter  can  do  and  fhould  they 
dnd  a  vent  for  that  article  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  where  they  have  and  will  continue  to 
make  a  rapid  progrefs  in  the  increafe  of  inhabitants, 
opulence,  and  wealth,  the  French  planters  would 
be  enabled  from  that  iource  to  encreafe  and  gather 
ftrength  from  year  to  year,  to  improve  their  rich 
uncultivated  land,  from  whence  to  fupply  tire  con¬ 
tinent,  that  in  fifty  years,  may  probably  be  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  Great-Bntain,  and  ftand  fair  for  engroi- 
fing  that  ftaple  commodity,  which  alone  at  this  time 
employs  more  Ihipping  than  their  fifhenes,  and  this 
at  the  expence  of  the  Britifh  iflands,  who  at  prefent 
make  more  fugars  than  Great-Britain  and  Ireland 
can  confume  (as  will  appear  by  annual  Exports  on 
the  cuftom-houfe  books)  to  which  may  be  added, 
the  ceded  iflands,  which,  under  encouragement, 
may  within  feven  years  make  forty  thoufand  hogf- 
heads,  and  thereby  greatly  augment  the  immenfe 
revenue  produced  by  the  Britifh:  Weft-India  iflands 
but  fhould  the  confumption  of  French  fugars  be 
permitted  upon  the  continent,  would  afk  where  a 
vent  can  be  found  at  a  price  to  anfwer  the  expence 
the  greateft  part  of  our  planters  are  at  in  carrying 
on  their  plantations.  The  natural  confluences 
muft  be  the  throwing  up  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and. 
other  of  the  Leeward  iflands,  as  well  as  the  poor 
worn-out  lands  in  Jamaica,  whofe  cultivation  is  car¬ 
ried  on  at  fo  heavy  an  expence.  Now  the  lofs  of 
the  former  would  be  molt  feverely  felt  by  the  North 
Americans  themfelves,  as  thofe  lands  being  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  cultivation  of  fugar  only,  lays  them 
them  under  the  unavoidable  neceflity  of  depend¬ 
ing  upon  North- America  for  all  their  fupplies  of 
lumber,  provifions,  cattle,  &c.  to  a  much  larger 
extent  than  any  other  fettlement  whatever.  Tire 
large  and  opulent  planter  would  be  able  to  conti¬ 
nue  the  cultivation,  and  the  fettling 'the  rich  lands 


in  the  ceded  iflands  would  go  on,  but  could  extend 
no  farther  for  want  of  land ;  but  all  the  fmall  plan¬ 
ters,  who  from  their  number  make  by  far  the  great- 
eft  quantity  of  fugar,  would  of  neceffity  be  obliged 
to  throw  up  their  eftates.  .  Now  fuppofe  the  Eng¬ 
lilh  planter  could  not  cultivate  fugar  under  three 
pounds  per  cent,  when  the  French  could  do  it  at 
twenty  ihillings,  would  it  be  good  policy  to  con- 
fume  the  latter,  which  could  not  be  obtained  of 
them  but  for  money,  or  materials  they  cannot  do 
without,  and  for  which  they  muft  pay  money,  had 
they  not  goods  to  exchange  in  barter  ?  By  which 
means  to  throw  up  the  Britilh  fugar  iflands  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  French,  or  to  encourage  the  Englilh  plan¬ 
ter,  though  under  fo  exorbitant  a  price,  and  by 
that  means  to  keep  andfupport  the  number  of  {hip¬ 
ping  and  feamen,  augment  the  revenue,  and  en¬ 
courage  the  confumption  of  Britilh  manufactures 
the  natural  confequence  attending  the  profperity  of 
the  Britilh  colonies.  To  avoid  therefore  the  con¬ 
fumption  of  French  fugars,  big  with  evils  not  fo 
eaflly  feen  at  prefent,  it  is  propofed  that  all  Britilh 
plantation  fugar,  imported  into  North-America, 
ftiould  have  an  affidavit  made  by  the  planter  or  mer¬ 
chant,  of  the  place  of  its  growth,  quantity  and  qua¬ 
lity  of  package,  with  a  certificate  and  clearance  of 
the  whole ;  and  on  the  default  of  fuch  credentials, 
to  be  deemed  foreign.  And  that  all  fugar  imported 
into  North  America,  Ihould  be  reftrifted  to  the 
ports  of  Bofton,  New-York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Charles  Town  only,  there  to  be  lodged  under  the 
King’s-locks ;  and  bond  to  be  given  for  payment  of 
ten  Ihillings  per  cwt.  on  mufcovado  fugar,  and  fif¬ 
teen  ihillings  per  cwt.  on  clayed  fugars,  for  what 
may  be  confumed  there,  and  that  is  not  exported  in 
a  limited  time  after  entry.  And  even  under  this 
duty,  when  the  Englilh  iflands  happen  to  fall  Ihort 
in  their  crops,  the  French  fugars  will  have  a  prefe¬ 
rence 
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rence  of  the  Britifh.  It  will  alfo  be  neceftary  to 
prevent  the  fugar  going  coaft-wife,  otherwife  the 
fmuo-o-ler  would  introduce  French  fugars  into  the 
ports*as  Britifh  plantation.  :  At  firft  fight  this  may 
appear  a  hardfhip  on  trade  •,  but  then  when  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ports  at  a  fmall  diftance,  from  one  end  of 
the  continent  to  the  other,  that  every  port  carries  on 
a  trade  to  and  from  the  Weft-Indies,  almoft  every 
man  of  property  and  credit  being  a  merchant,  as 
alfo  the  eafy  conveyance  by  land  carriage,  when 
thofe  are  duly  attended  to,  the  feeming  hardfhips 
in  a  great  meafure  vanifh.  The  Americans  as- well 
as  Great-Britain  complain,  and  with  reafon,  of  the- 
high  price  of  fugar :  but  when  the  importance  of 
the  fugar  colonies  is  confidered,  from  whence  the 
annual  imports  into  this  kingdom  alone  amount  to 
two  millions  and  a  half,  and  the  exports  of  Britifh 
manufactures  conftantly  increafing  in  proportion- to 
cultivation  (whereas,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  are  de- 
creafing  to  America)  that  there  is  no  other  method 
to  lower  the  price  of  fugars,  confident  with  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  commerce,  the  vending  our  manufac¬ 
tures,  or  encreafe  of  revenue,  but  by  encouraging' 
the  planter  to  encreafe  the  cultivation  to  the-  lit- 
moft  extent  of  the  unfettled  lands  in  the  ceded  in¬ 
lands,  and&the  interior  parts  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica. 
With  refpett  to  the  Americans,  the  extenfion  of 
export,  and  permiffion  of  importing  the  feveral  pro- 
duftions,  will  expand  and  open  a  field  of  commerce,' 
of  which  they  themfelves  had  no  idea  or  concep¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  the  returns,'  exclu^ 
five  of  fugar,  will  be  more  than  lufficient  to  pay 
for  all  the  lumber,  fifii,  flour,  flock,  &c.  (being- 
bulky  and  of  fmall  value)  that  they  can  find  vend' 
for  •,  but  fhould  it  prove  otherwife;  they  have  a 
courfe  to  French  fugar,  as  a  remittance  for  the  ma-t 
nufaftures  of  Great-Britain,  and  that  free  of  alb 
duty  or  incumbrance  whatfoever  i  and  is  it  nbt  high- 
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ly  reafonable  that  they  fhould  fubmit  to  a  regula¬ 
tion  fo  elientially  neceflary  for  encouraging  the  fugar 
•  colonies,  .encreafe  of  commerce,  confumption  of 
Britifh  manufactures,  and  encreafe  of  revenue  ? 
And  is  not  this  the  moft  likely  period  for  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  being  difpofed  to  receive  it;  efpecially  if  the 
prefent  duty  of  eighteen  pence  per  cwt.  on  Britifh 
plantation  fugar  be  taken  off,  which  raifes  little 
more  than  2000I.  per  annum,  and  never  anfwered 
the  end  propofed. 

It  would  alfo  be  neceflary  to  fubjedt  all  fugars, 
imported  into  Great-Britain  from  North-America* 
to  the  duty  on  French,  to  prevent  French  from  be¬ 
ing  introduced  as  Britiih  plantation ;  alfo  all  fugars 
into  Ireland,  to  be  firft  landed  in  Great-Britain 
and  that  the  total  prohibition  of  foreign  rum  into 
North-America  being  continued ;  and  likewife  to 
Guernfey  and  Jerfey,  where  large  quantities  have 
been  lately  imported  from  Guadaloupe,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  fugar  colonies,  and  the  revenue  of 
this  kingdom. 

With  refpedt  to  molafles,  it  is  the  moft  elfential 
manufactory  in  America  for  carrying  on  the  fifnery 
and  African  trade,  and  being  bulky  employs  a  great 
number  of  veflfels  with  a  fmall  capital ;  none  of  the 
Britifh  illands  furnifh  this  article  except  Jamaica, 
and  their  annual  produce  doth  not  exceed  5000  or 
6000  hogfheads,  which  is  generally  fold  there  at 
twelve  pence  per  gallon,  it  being  fought  for  as  bal- 
laft ;  whereas  the  import  from  the  French  i  (lands  is 
near  100, 000. hogfheads  annually,  at  the  price  of 
feven  pence  halfpenny,  fo  that  laying  a  high  duty 
on  it  cannot  aflfed:  the  Britifh  iflands.  The  prefent 
duty  of  three  pence  per  gallon,  hath  not  raifed  above 
4000I.  per  annum  in  North-America,  the  chief  part 
being  fmuggled;  whereas,  one  penny  per  gallon 
on  all  imported,  would  raife  a  revenue  of  45000I. 
annually :  And  it  is  confefledly  allowed,  that  the 

expence 
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expence  of  landing  fo  bulky  a  commodity  in  obfcure 
bays  and  creeks,  with  the  carriage  from  thence  to 
the  place  of  diftillation,  and  to  market  (exclufive 
of  the  rifque,  which  is  ccnfiderable)  is  not  Ids  on 
an  average  than  three  farthings  a  gallon  ;  fo.  that  it 
would  be  their  intereft  to  pay  the  duty,  and  im¬ 
port  it  into  legal  ports  of  cliiliilation,  confuraption* 
and  fale ;  whereas  two  pence  a  gallon  would  be  a 
temptation  of  45,0001.  to  continue  Snuggling  as 
heretofore.  But  a  ftronger  motive  arifes  from  the 
French  ftill  being  open  for  the  fffhery  and  African 
trade ;  therefore,  fhould  a  duty  be  laid  upon  it  in 
America,  equal  to  the  difference  of  labour  there 
and  in  the  Weft-Indies,  the  French  iflands  would 
be  enabled  to  underfell  the  American,  and  would 
not  fail  to  avail  themfelves  of  fo  beneficial  a  manu- 
faftory  for  the  extenfion  of  their  trade,  and  thereby 
make  fome  amends  for  the  lofs  of  trade,  attending 
the  lofs  of  their  fettlements  in  North- America.  The 
prefent  method  of  North- American  trade  to  Africa, 
is  by  carrying  a  load  of  rum  on  the  coaft,  where 
they  exchange  the  greateft  part  thereof  in  barter 
for  European  goods,  to  make  an  affortment  to  pur- 
chafe  flaves,  which  are  generally  carried  to  Virgi¬ 
nia,  Maryland,  and  South-Carolina ;  fo  that  the 
queftion  is  not  what  molaffes  can  bear  at  prefent, 
but  the  alternative,  whether  France  or  the  colonies 
fhall  have  the  preference  of  fo  important  a  manu¬ 
factory,  for  whoever  can  bring  it  cheapeft  to  mar¬ 
ket,  will  undoubtedly  have  the  preference  there. 
At  prefent,  the  duty  on  molaffes  paid  by  eftima- 
mation,  is  liable  to  many  frauds,  therefore  there 
fhould  be  ftrlft  regulations  in  having  the  caffs  gaug¬ 
ed,  as  is  rum  in  England. 

Although  die  North- Americans  deem  an  inter¬ 
nal  tax,  laid  by  any  but  themfelves,  as  a  direct 
breach  of  their  freedom  as  British  fubjedts,  yet  they 
never  attempted  to  difpute  the  right  of  Parliament 
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to  lay  a  duty  on  their  exports  or  imports,  as  alio 
to  regulate  their  trade,  and  upon  which  the  very 
being  and  exiftence  of  this  kingdom  as  a  maritime 
power  immediately  depends.  It  therefore  is  of 
the  utmoft  importance  to  preferve  this  power,  and 
rightful  fupremacy,  in  its  fulleft  extent,  but  at 
the  fame  time  exert  it  with  lenity  and  moderation ; 
for  ffiould  it  once  be  difputed  or  loft,  that  rightful 
power,  belonging  to  this  kingdom,  would  be  tranf- 
ferred  to  North- America.  Now,  though  this  pow¬ 
er  is  acknowledged,  yet  hath  it  been  fhamefullv  and 
too  effe&ually  evaded  by  fmuggling,  therefore  the 
only  method  now  left  for  eftabliffiing  that  power, 
and  fubordination  to  it,  fo  effential  for  preserving 
law  and  government,  is  by  fimplicity  of  laws,  and 
eafy  conftitutional  taxes  •,  therefore  the  laying  fmall 
taxes  upon  enumerated  piece  goods,  muft  have 
had  a  very  different  tendency  to  the  plan  propofed, 
by  laying  lhackles  upon  trade,  creating  unnecef- 
fary  trouble,  fees,  and  officers  veiled  with  power, 
or  trifling  occafions,  to  give  interruptions  to  trade ; 
whereas  a  penny  on  molaffes,  as  it  is  fmall,  reafo- 
nable,  and  their  intereft  to  pay  it,  fo  it  is  moft 
likely  to  raife  a  revenue,  give  no  temptation  to 
fmuggling,  and  bring  them  into  a  habit  of  fair 
trade,  and  adopting  right  principles.  With  ref* 
pe£t  to  the  duty,  or  rather  prohibition  of  the  con- 
fumption  of  French  fugar,  it  may  be  faid  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  continue  and  promote  fmuggling  remains  *9 
but  this  is  an  article  fo  very  effential  to  promote 
the  profperity  of  the  fugar  colonies,  the  encreafe 
of  the  {hipping,  and  commerce  and  confumption 
of  Britilh  manufactures,  and  the  augmentation  of 
the  revenue,  as  to  be  well  worthy  the  moft  ferious 
examination  and  attention  of  the  iegiflature.  It 
may  be  imprafticable  wholly  to  prevent  the  Imug- 
gling  French  fugar  into  North- America^  but  it  is 
likely  to  be  done  more  effectually  there  than  for 
-  f  /  *,  -  the 
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the  other  goods  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  mod- 
iy  carried  on  in  hnail  craits  and  boats  fiom  ports 
near  at  hand  of  a  few  hours  or  days -fail,  Ly  per-* 
fons  well  {killed  in  every  method  to  evade  the  law ; 
whereas,  in  North  America,  fmuggling  muff  be 
carried  on  by  veffels  of  burden,  after  a  long  voy¬ 
age  over  the  great  Atlantic  ocean;  therefore,  it  is 
to  be  prefumed,  that  a  reafonable  number  of  cut¬ 
ters,  properly  ftationed  by  making  fome  captures, 
they  being  valuable,  would,  foon  difcourage  the 
unfair  trader,  who,  finding  the  trade  attended  with 
lofs  and  rilque,  would  naturally  drop  it;  and  when 
once  the  fpirit  of  fmuggling  was  broke,  and  a  due 
obfervation  of  law  and  government  eftablilhed,  the 
number  of  cutters  might  be  leilened :  but  it  may 
be  faid,  that  even  this  would  prove  ineffectual  to 
prevent  fmuggling.  In  that  cafe  it  will  be  pru  ¬ 
dent  and  requilire  to  take  every  poffibie  method  of 
eftabli filing  order  and  obedience,  though  attended 
with  the  difagreeable  method  of  more  rigorous, 
meafures;  but  this  is  no  ways  probable,  fo  long 
as  they  are  treated  with  juftice  and  moderation, 
they  having,  on  all  occafions,  and  in  the  meft  try¬ 
ing  circumftances,  given  unqueftionable  proofs  of 
thefr  loyalty  and  warm  attachment  to  their  own 
and  our  happy  conftitution. 

Another  important  object  of  confideration  is,  the 
prevention  of  foreign  manufactures,  teas,  &c.  (ex¬ 
cept  wine,  oil  and  fruit)  being  imported  into  North 
America,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  mother 
country.  For  this  purpofe,  bond  fhould  be  given 
by  all  veffels  at  the  time  of  clearing  in  North 
America  (under  proper  regulations)  that  are  bound 
to  any  part  of  Europe,  and  all  veffels  bound 
to  the  northward  of  Cape  Finiftre,  Ihould  be  com¬ 
pelled,  under  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  cargo,  to  touch 
at  fome  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  Great  Britain, 
in  their  way  home,  to  undergo  a  ftriCt  exanaina- 
'  ■  V ol.  II.  L  tion 
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tion,  and  procure  proper  certificates  for  the  difcharge 
of  their  bonds,  to  the  regular  and  due  di  {'charge 
whereof  the  ftriCteft  attention  fliould  be  paid. 

Another  branch  of  trade,  worthy  the  moft  ferious 
confideration,  is,  the  extenfion  of  Britifh  trade  and 
fate  of  manufaCtuers  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  own 
fettlemerits ;  the  aCt  of  navigation,  when  made, 
wilely  enjoined  all  goods  whatever  being  exported 
to  and  from  the  colonies  in  Britifh  bottoms ;  but 
the  channel  and  courfe  of  commerce  being  fince 
that  time  greatly  altered,  it  would  much  extend  the 
fpirit  of  that  wife  law  to  grant  permiffion,  after  hav¬ 
ing  exported  goods  in  Britifh  bottoms  to  the  ut- 
_moft  limits  of  the  Britifh  empire,  the  vending  of 
goods  fo  imported  to  foreigners,  elpecially  in  the 
ifiand  of  Jamaica,  as  being  by  nature  fituated  for 
that  purpofe ;  as  alfo  permiffion  for  foreigners  to  im- 
jport  into  that  ifiand  all  the  natural,  productions  of 
the  Weft  Indies  for  payment  of  the  goods  and  ma¬ 
nufactures  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by 
which,  means  to  extend  navigation  and  commence 
to  the  utmoft  extent :  the  wealth  that  pour  in  from 
this  fource  is  inconceivable. 

March  5,  1766. 


:*S.  F.  V. 
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[  N  France  we  fee  all  the  melancholy  difafters.  at¬ 
tendant  on  defpotifm.  There  the  laft  fhadow 
of  national  freedom  is  trod  under  the  feet  of  tyran¬ 
nical  minifters  j  and  a  brave  and  loyal,  people  muft 
-bow.- the  knee  to  an  encroaching  adminiftration, 
who  look  down  with  a  contemptuous  eye  on  the  laft 
remains  of  the  French  constitution.  They  tram¬ 
ple  on  the  liberties  of  the  people  .with  an  imequalled 
.pride,  defpife  the  dignity  of  parliaments,  and  con¬ 
demn  the  learning  of  the  bar.  They  confine  the 
Members  of  Parliament  of  Britannv  in  priforts,  and 
prefs  the  counfellors  into  the  armies;  will  hot  per- 
-mit  ..the  moft  decent  remonftrances  do  approach; the 

throne, 
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throne,  and  barricade  the  palace  againft  the  moft 
fubmiffive  complaints. 

Although  I  compaffionate  thefe  moft  ftinging 
rniferies  of  our  unfortunate  neighbours,  yet  I  can¬ 
not  but  regard  their  melancholy  condition,  as  a  bea¬ 
con  erected  by  Providence  in  our  neighbourhood,  in 
order  to  warn  us  to  beware  of  the  firft  inroads  on 
our  happy  conftitution.  We  are  as  yet  in  the  full 
poifefiion  of  that  freedom,  whofe  lofs  the  infulted 
French  now  fo  ftrongly  deplore. 

4-  The  laws  reign  in  Britain,  and  our  parliament 
governs  by  thofe  laws.  Our  Prince,  defirous  of 
redreffmg  every  uneafinefs  of  his  fubjefts,  changes 
his  minifters  almoft  as  often  as  the  feafons  change 
their  appearances ;  yet  we  witnefs  divifions  among 
us  which  threaten  every  ill  a  free  feople  can  dread. 
We  muft  however  acquit  our  Sovereign^  nor  can 
we,  with  any  femblance  of  juftice,  accufe  our  par¬ 
liament  of  fomenting  troubles  which  they  ftrive 
to  allay.  The  fault  is  in  ourfelves,  and  in  our 
minifters.  We  cabal,  and  canton  ourfelves  into 
parties  •,  each  party  ftriving  to  obtain,  for  their  par¬ 
ticular  advantage,  an  unjuft  preference  of  their 
interefts  to  the  interefts  of  the  whole.  The  Ame¬ 
ricans  feek  a  total  exemption  from  taxes  laid  on  by 
the  fupreme  legiflature,  and  the  cyder  counties  in¬ 
fill  on  an  immunity  from  excifes :  equally  foes  to 
an  impartial  diftribution  of  public  burdens,  they 
attempt  to  conciliate  to  themfelves  a  partial  favour, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  public:  and  our  no  lefs 
partial  minifters,  actuated  by  factious  views,  pa¬ 
tronize  demands  which  their  duty  to  the  nation 
commands  them  to  crulh. 

We  readily  obferve,  that  in  private  families  every 
partial  extention  of  favour  to  one  child,  whereby 
that  child  is  indulged  in  liberties  not  conceded  to 
the  reft,  immediately  lights  up  the  fire  of  jealoufy, 
and  plants 


uncord  where  mutual  affection  forfnerly 
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bound  all  in  one  ftate  of  quiet.  In  nations  the 
lame  effed  muft  be  confequent  of  the  lame  caule ; 
for  human  nature  is  every  where  the  fame,  and 
detefts  all  partial  diftindions.  Kingdoms  are  but 
larger  families,  and  whatever  p radices  will  difunite 
a  private  family,  mull  certainly  occafion  combuf- 
tions  in  the  commonwealth..  That  equality,  which 
all  the  human  race  afpire  to,  will  not  fuffer  them, 
without  indignation,  to  obferve  one  fubjed  pre¬ 
ferred  to  another  in  matters  of  common  right. 
Mankind  cannot  quietly  digeft  fuch  crying  injuftice. 
The  fupport  of  the  ftate,  by  the  payment  of  taxes, 
is  equally  the  duty  of  all,  and,  for  this  reafon, 
none  Ihould  be  allowed  to  flip  their  necks  out  of 
that  collar,  which  obliges  them  to  lay  their  fhoui- 
ders  to  a  waggon,  which  ail  perfons  ought  to  draw. 
Nor  Ihould  one  be  indulged  in  a  ceftation  from 
labour,  when  the  united  ftrength  of  the  whole  is 
hardly  fufficient  to  compafs  a  necefiary  purpofe  of 
utility  to  all.  And  would  our  new  minifters  pay 
a  proper  attention  to  thefe  invariable  rales  of  dii- 
tributive  juftice,  we  fhould  foon  fee  ail  our  animo- 
ftties  buried  in  that  grave,  where  all  hcneft  men 
v/ifh  to  fee  them  interred.  If  an  impartial  fpirit, 
animated  by  thefe  laudable  maxims,  didated  our 
minifterial  refolutions,  we  fhould  have  no  occafion 
to  quote  the  proceedings  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
in  order  to  prove,  that  all  the  citizens  of  one  ftate 
ought  to  be  fubjcd  to  the  fame  modes  of  taxation, 
contribute  equally  to  the  ordinary  expences  of 
government,  and  fubmiffively  receive  from  the  fame 
fupreme  legiflature  theneceftary  orders' for  coiied- 
ing  taxes.  Regulations  fo  very  plain  and  lb  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  attended  to  in  every  .well  governed 
kingdom,  would  never  be  difputed  at  our  council 
board,  if  fadion  had  not  reared  her  hydra  head 
among  our  minifters,  and,  by  her  infufferable  baw- 
lings,  drowned,  the  voice  of  reafon  and  juftice. 

.  T  .  :  .a 
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A  wife  and  honed;  minifter  would  never  approve  of 
extravagant  claims,  in  their  own  nature  tending 
to  kindle  in  Britain  the  flames  of  civil  difiention. 
We  are  one  people,  from  the  banks  of  the  MifTi- 
fippi  to  the  furthest  extent  of  the  charter  of  the 
Eaft-India  Company  in  Afia,  fubjeft  to  one  Su¬ 
preme  legislature,  and  by  our  fundamental  laws 
entituled  to  the  fame  privileges.  W hy  then  Should 
America  hope  for  the  uncommon  privilege  of  en¬ 
countering  that  legislative  power  in  matters  of 
taxation  ?  Why  Should  fix  opulent  counties  con¬ 
tend  for  a  repeal  of  the  law,  impofing  the  fmall 
additional  duties  on  cyder,  and  a  total  exemption 
-  from  excile  laws  ?  Or  rather,  why  Should  our  in- 
coniiderate  miniftry  without  refentment  hear  fuch 
extravagant  demands  ?  An  iniquitous  partiality 
.could  only  dictate  thefe  distinguished  requests,  and 
a  bafe  compliance  with  unreafonable  humours  alone 
perfuade  their  being  listened  to.  If  the  excife  laws 
are  (as  they  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be) 
unprecedented  violations  of  English  liberty,  why 
is  not  the  whole  kingdom  relieved  of  thefe  provok¬ 
ing  grievances  ?  But  why  Should  the  cyder  coun¬ 
ties  alone  be  enfranchised  from  thofe  marks  of 
oppreffion,  if  they  are  juftly  denominated  fuch? 
What  particular  good  quality  is  there  to  be  found 
in  the  juice  of  the  apple,  that  it  infpires  the  drink¬ 
ers  of  cyder  with  more  noble  fentiments  of  liberty, 
than  they  entertain  who  quench  their  third  with 
humble  home-brewed  ale  ?  Or  what  reafon  can  be 
affigned,  why  all  the  Subjects  of  one  crown  fhould 
not  be  equally  free:  but  the  true  motive  of  fo 
injurious  an  arrangement  is  not  to  be  fought  for  in 
reafon-,  for  reafon  never  directs  partial  appoint¬ 
ments,  fo  destructive  of  peace  and  unity.  Resolu¬ 
tions  of  that  nature  are  the  acknowledged  offspring 
of  Faction,  which  teaches  an  extention  of  favour 
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to  all  of  the  fame  party,  but  excludes  the  reft  of 
mankind  from  the  fame  indulgence. 

But  while  our  miniftry  fubmits  to  be  guided  by 
a  penfioner  who  enjoys  no  refponfible  office,  no¬ 
thing  can  be  expected  from  them  but  that  diffrac¬ 
tion  fo  prevalent  in  their  councils,  a  growing  dif- 
content  among  the  people,  and  at  leaft  a- general 
contempt  of  a  government  influenced  by  fuch  an 
unconftitutional  lpring.  When  the  prime  minifter 
is  veiled  with  an  office  which  renders  him  relponfi- 
ble  to  the  public  for  thofe  advices  he  gives  in  pri¬ 
vate,  his  head  mull  anfwer  for  the  honefty  of  his 
heart :  an  impeachment  may  teach  him  that  he  is 
the  fervant  of  the  nation,  which  decks  him  with 
power  and  titles  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity 
of  the  ftate:  and  a  juft  concern  for  his  own  fafety 
will  naturally  impel  him,  in  all  his  plans,  to  con- 
fult  the  fafety  of  the  public.  But  is  it  fo  with  an 
unplaced  penfioner  ?  Moft  certainly  not.  A  per- 
fon  out  of  office  is  under  no  tie  to  the  public :  he 
cannot  be  obliged  to  anfwer  to  the  nation  for  his 
private  opinion  in  any  cafe  5  nor  can  he  be  called 
to  an  account  for  that  fyftem  of  politics  which  is 
adopted  in  compliment  to  his  fentiments,  though 
big  with  the  greatefl  abfurdities :  his  private  con¬ 
dition  fhades  him  from  an  impeachment,  and  pre- 
fents  him  with  an  unbridled  licence  of  advifing  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  direction  of  his  paffions  or  interefl, 
without  regard  to  the  good  of  the  public.  His 
ftation,  as  a  penfioner,  renders  him  moft  juftly 
fufpeifted. .  Can  we,  entertain  a  good  opinion  of 
one  who  riots  in  the  fpoils  of  the  public,  and  ac¬ 
cepts  the  nation’s  money  without  being  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  nation?  Charity  to  a  worthy  man  in 
diftrefs,  may  in  fome  cafes  advife  the  diverfon  of 
the  treafures  of  the  kingdom  into  a  channel  ordi¬ 
narily  fo  foreign  to  our  national  interefts ;  but  un¬ 
der  what  colour  can  the  continuance  of  that  pen- 
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fion  be  demanded,  when  the  caule  of  granting  k 
no  longer  exifts  ?  And  what  judgment  fhall  we 
make  of  a  perfon  who,  when  grown  rich,  pillages 
the  treafury  annually  of  large  fums,  merely  be- 
caufe  a  grateful  and  beneficent  Sovereign  was 
pleafed  bountifully  to  fupport  him  while  in  diftrefs  ? 
Such  a  man  to  be  fure,  when  his  circumftances 
changed  from  poverty  to  affluence,  would  fpeedily 
give  up  a  revenue,  which  the  moft  hardened 
effrontery  only  could  engage  him  to  grafp.  If  he 
really  was  endued  with  that  boafted  regard  for  this 
nation  which  he  pretends,  he  would  be  very  loth 
to  load  the  kingdom  with  fo  unneceffary  a  burden. 
If  patriotifm,  or  even  that  modefty  fo  natural  to 
men  ordinarily  good,  found  an  alylum  in  his  breaft, 
he  would  fcorn,  now  he  is  poffelfed  of  a  princely 
fortune,  to  glut  his  avarice  by  the  rapine  of  taxes 
raifed  out  of  the  miferies  of  our  induftrious  poor. 
Is  fuch  a  man  fit  to  guide  the  guiders  of  the  ftate?, 
A  miniftry  fubmiffive  to  fuch  leading-ftrings,  con- 
fefs  themfelves  unworthy  of  the  high  places  they 
hold,  pals  the  feverell  poffible  cenfure  upon  their 
own  abilities;  and  are,  if  the  exprefiion  is  juftifia- 
ble,  fo  many  living  fatires  upon  office ,  and  the 
character  of  the  Englifh  nation.  And  what  mult 
the  people  think  of  an  adminiftration  who  hold 
themfelves  fo  cheap  ?  In  what  degree  of  eftimation 
can  a  fenfible  people  .regard  minifters  whofe  plans 
are  formed  by  fuch  a  hand,  whofe  councils  give 
too  much  encouragement  to  tumultuous  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  whofe  fyftem  of  government  appears  to 
be  fo  disjointed  and  futile  ? 

Manlius  Torquatus. 
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Opprejfive  Duty  upon  Beer  confidered. 


HEN  I  confider  the  enormous  load  of 
taxes  under  which  this  wretched  kingdom 
labours,  and  how  unequally,  they  are  borne  by 
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different  members  of  it,  I  do  not  wonder  at  that 
murmuring  and  difcontent,  which  prevails  among® 
the  lower  order  of  people,  who  contribute  more 
than  their  proportion  to  the  expences  of  govern-^ 
ment.  The  Tingle  article  of  beer  produces  annu¬ 
ally  one.  million  and  a  half,  and  geneva  about  four 
hundred  thoufand  pounds :  Both  which  taxes  are 
almoft  wholly  paid  by  the  poor  and  labouring  part 
of  the  nation.  The  duty  upon  wine,  which  is 
chiefly  the  beverage  of  the  great  and  opulent,  does 
not  amount  to  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a 
year.  How  cruel  is  it  that  the  fons  of  labour  and 
induftry,  who  are  fcarce  able  to  earn  their  daily 
bread,  fhould  contribute  in  drinkables,  only,  above 
§ix  times  the  sum  that  is  paid  by  the  wealthy! 
In  a  country  like  this,  which  depends  for  its 
ftrength  and  riches  on  its  manufactures,  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  fhould  efcape  as  free  as  poffible  from 
taxation,  becaufe  they  are  common  to  the  poor 
and  to  the  rich,  in  almoft  the  fame  proportion*, 
and  it  is  impoffible  that  they  fhould  be  taxed  with¬ 
out  increafing  the  price  of  labour,  which  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  commerce  to  be  kept  moderate  and 
reafonable,.  It  is  a  miftaken  notion  that  numbers 
and  not  affluence,  are  the  proper  object  of  taxa¬ 
tion  ;  for  every  duty  that  is  contrived  to  fall  princi¬ 
pally  on  the  lower  or  middling  part,  which  is  the 
bulk  of  the  nation,  is  unjuft,  iniquitous,  and  exe¬ 
crable.  Let  all  the  fuperfluities,  elegancies,  and 
luxuries  of  life  be  taxed  and  retaxed  over  and  over: 
Double  or  triple  the  duty  upon  plate  and  coaches r 
as  well  as  upon  dice  and  cards :  It  is  not  fit  that 
vanity  and  vice  fhould  be  free  and  unreftrained, 
while  the  moft  galling  fhackles  are  impofed  upon 
labour  and  induftry. 

I  am  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  what  could  to  egregi- 
oufly  miflead  the  celebrated  Commoner  from  all  the 
feelings  of  humanity  for  the  poor  and  induftrious,; 
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when  he  laid  the  additional  duty  upon  beer ,  a  com¬ 
modity  that  was  even  then  taxed  three  times  over  v 
and  if  we  confider  the  general  confumption  was  at 
too  hio'h  a  price  to  admit  ot  the  fmalieft  additional, 
burthen.  It  was  not  neceffity  that  drove  him  to 
fuch  a  defperate  mealure  •,  for  a  tax  was  prapofed 
at  the  fame  time  to  be  laid  upon  fugar  •,  w  hich  \\  Ca 
every  way  ..preferable  to  tliat  upon  beer,  if  we  con- 
lider  that  the  one  is  an  ablolute  neccllary  of  life, 
and  the  other  is  a  fuperfluity :  the  chief  coofumers 
of  the  one  are  the  poor  and  indufti  ious,  the  other 
indeed  is  an  article  of  general  confumption,  but 
falls  heavieft  where  it  ought  to  do,  upon  the  i  ich 
and  opulent ;  the  latter  could  not  be  collected  but 
by  an  odious  excife,  the  former  is  under  the  cuftoms, 
and  is  withal  too  bulky  a  commodity  to  allow  of 
being  fmuggled.  It  is  difficult  to  accouut  for  the 
additional  duty,  that  was  laid  upon  beer,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  one  upon  iugar,  trom  any  othei  motives 
than  the  private  attachment  and  partiality  ot  the 
Great  Commoner,  which  led  him  to  opprefs  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  the  moft  grievous 
manner,  rather  than  fubject  fome  rich  and  over¬ 
grown  merchant  to  the  fligheft,  perhaps  only  ima¬ 
ginary  inconvenience. 

But  how  unjuft  and  oppreffive  mail  not_  the 
beer  tax  appear,  when  we  compare  the  condition 
of  the  counties  where  this  is  the  common  beverage, 
v/ith  that  of  the  cyder  counties !  No  private  family 
can  brew  their  own  beer,  without  buying  their 
malt  ready  taxed,  at  nine  pence  per  buffiel,  or 
paying  a  compolition  for  making  malt  themfelves, 
or  five. {hillings  a  head  by  the  year:  befides  which 
they  muft  buy  their  hops  ready  taxed,  or  if  they 
grow  them,  fubmit  to  excife  of  a  penny  per  pound, 
before  they  can  make  ufe  of  their  own  produce. 
The  cafe  of  the  beer  drinker  is  ftill  harder,  if  he 
purchafes  his  beer  of  a  common  brewer,  who  is. 
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obliged  to  pay  an  enormous  duty  of  eigfet  fhillinggr 
per  barrel.  I  have  already  acquainted  my  readers* 
that,  by  a  calculation  which  has  been  made,  every* 
poor  hard-working  man  in  this  great  metropolis* 
take  them  one  with  another,  drinks  four  quarts  of 
beer  a  day.  He  pays  thererore  to  the  government 
for  this  Angle  article  of  beer,  no  lels  a  film  than* 
four  pounds  per  ann.  befides  an  additional  fum  of 

ONE  POUND  TEN  SHILLINGS,  and  FIVE  PENCE  a 

year,  extorted  from  him  by  the  brewer  and  victu- 
lar  together,  who  doubled  the  additional  tax  that 
was  laid  by  the  great  Commoner  upon  this  article. 
What  an  enormous  fum  is  this  to  fquceze  out  of 
the  labour  of  the  poor  and  indigent  part  of  man¬ 
kind!  and  how  much  reafon  has  the  beer-drinker 
to  complain  of  oppreffion*  when  he  refledts  upon 
his  fellow  fubjedts  who  were  fo  fortunate  as  to1  be 
born  in  the  cyder-counties,  have  their  common 
drink  not  only  free  from  excife,  but,  by  this  new 
regulation  of  the  cyder-bill,  free  from ;  duty  too,  while 
he,  poor  wretch,  is  obliged  to  pay  above  five  pounds 
’Ten  shillings  a  year  duty,  for  his  common  be¬ 
verage  !  Where  were  the  R - of  the  beer  coun¬ 
ties  ;  where  were  the  M - of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 

don,  when  this  partial  and  unjuft  regulation  was 
fuffered  to  pafs  ?  Cyder  is  the  common  drink  in  the 
feveral  counties  where  it  is  made;  it  is  their  fmall- 
beer,  porter,  ale,  and  wine:  is  it  juft,  is  it  reafona- 
able,  that  Ave  or  Ax  hundred  thoufand  perfons 
fhould  be  exempt  from  all  duty  in  thefe  feveral 
articles,  while  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  cannot  touch* 
one  of  them,  without  paying  an  extravagant  im- 
pofitiom  ?  what  aggravates  the  diftrefs  of  the  beer 
counties  ftill  further  is,  that  even  the  cyder  tax  it 
felf  is  now  laid  upon  them :  the  maker  of  cyder  pays* 
no  duty;  and  in  the  feveral  cyder  counties  almoft 
all  the  houfe-keepers  are  makers;  confequently 
they  drink  their  cyder,  duty  free;-— while  the  poor! 

beer 
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beer  drinker,  if  he  has  a  mind  for  a  glafs  of  cyder, 
is  obliged  to  pay  a  duty,  for  he  has  no  opportunity 
of  making  it.  Is  not  this  a  fcandalous- impofition 
upon  the  beer  counties  ?  and  is  it  not  incumbent 
on  the  feveral  inhabitants  of  them,  to  draw  up  the 
llrongeft  petitions  and  remonftrances  to  their  re- 
prefentatives,  to  procure  them  relief  from  Inch 

partiality  and  oppreflion  ? 

;  •  A  Constitutionalist.- 

.  ■  •'  '* 

Additionally  ax  uponW  indows  conjidered ,  April  17  66L 

OF  all  the  taxes  with  which  this  unhappy  na¬ 
tion  is  burthened,  that  on  windows  is  the 
moft  abfurd  and  the  moft  unnatural  To  extend 
it,  is  to  extend  thofe  abfurdities  with  which  it  is 
fraught ;  and  to  increafe  it,  is  mocking  our  miferies 
and  hilling  at  our  calamities. 

Every  tax  on  property  ought  to  bear  fome  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  property  from  which  it  is  levied. 
The  moft  valuable  property  ought  to  be  moft 
burthened,  and  the  poffeffor  of  the 
fubjed  Ihould  be  decreed  to  make  a  lefs  payment 
to  the  public.  But  in  this  tax  every  rule  of  pro¬ 
priety  is  tranfgreffed,  every  appointment  of  equity 
defpifed.  What  would  v/e  fay  of  the  excife  on- 
malt  liquors,  if  a  gallon  of  fmall  beer  paid  as  much 
as  a  gallon  of  porter  ?  And  what  of  the  land  tax, 
if  it  was  laid  on  by  the  number  of  acres,  without 
other  confideration  ?  Yet  the  fame  incongruity  is 
vifible  in  the  tax  on  windows;  for  every,  houfe, 
be  its  locality  where  it  will,  confifting  of  feven  win¬ 
dows,  is  equally  taxed,  without  taking  in  any  other 
confiderations,  although,  perhaps,  no  two  things 
in  nature  are  more  different  in  value  and  produce, 
to  the  poffeffor  a  more  different  income  or  advan¬ 
tage,  whether  that  income  is  confidered  as  con¬ 
fifting  in  fplendor  or  conveniency,  or  any  other 
foiid  benefit. 

The 
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„  The  diftinguifhing  value  of  raofi  houfes,  we  all 
xnow,  'antes  from  their  different  fituations.  Hard¬ 
ly  any  two  fields  confifting  of  the  lame  number 
of  acres  differ  more  in  value  from  each  other  than 
two  houfes  of  the  fame  number  of  windows  in  dif¬ 
ferent  fituations.  A  houfe  of  feven  or  ten  windows 
at?  Tor  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  Exchange 
or  London,  is  as  much  (if  not  more)  different  in 
tame  rroma  houfe  or  feven  or  ten  windows  in  fome 
parts  of  Northumberland,  as  the  rich  eft  field  of 
leven  or  ten  acres  in  Middlefex,  differs  in  value 
from  tne  worft  field  of  the  fame  extent  in  Norfolk 
or  Cumberland.  And  in  the  fame  city,  town  or 
borough,  nay  in  tire  fame  quarter  of  the  fame  city 
a  amerent  locality  gives  a  different  value  to  a 
home  whofe  number  of  windows  is  the  fame.  The 
intereft  of  every  poileftbr,  in  the  houfe  he  holds. 

his  propel  ty  :n  that  houfe,  and  is  more  or  lefs 
valuable  to  him  according  to  the  advantages  or 
difadvantages  attendant  on  its  fituation,  dimen- 
fions,  and  many  other  circumftances ;  yet  all  this 
juft  reafoning  is  over-looked  in  the  colleftion  of 
the  window  tax;  and  the  fame  duties  are  every 
whete  levied  from  houfes  having  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  windows,  to  tne  indelible  dilgrace  of  our 
national  juftice.  Can  any  abfurdity  be  greater, 
than  to  colleft  for  the  ufe  of  the  public  the  fame 
duties  from  objedls  of  fo  very  different  values  ? 
To  pian  the  railing  of  taxes  in  this  manner  is  to 
plan  the  eftablifhment  of  iniquity  by  a  law;  and  to 
plan  tne  increaie  of  a  tax  of  this  fort  is,  in  effedt, 
to  plan  the  enlargement  of  injuftice.  ’ 

To  this  unexceptionable  argument  againft  the 
tax  on  windows,  or  an  extenfion  of  that  tax,  it  may 
probably  be  anfwered,  that  the  fums  levied  by  this 
tax  are  fo  trifling,  tnat  neither  the  inequalities 
above  taken  notice  of,  nor  any  other  that  may  be 
figvned,  merit  confideration ;  that  if  every  circum- 

ftance 
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fiance  was  in  this  cafe  to  be  minutely  confidered, 
the  trouble  and  expence  of  reducing  all  thofe  dif¬ 
ferences  to  a  nice  equation  would  much  exceed 
the  profits  accruing  to  the  public  from  the  tax  in 
queition  ;  for  it  often  happens,,  that  houfes  of  the 
fame  number  of  windows,  clolely  adjoining  to  each 
other,  differ  greatly  in  value  from  each  other,  es¬ 
pecially  if  one  of  them  fronts  a  great  ftrcet  or  an 
accuftomed  thoroughfare,  and  the  other  (lands  in 
a  more  retired  fituation,  fecreted  from  view  and 
opportunities  of  commerce;  that  thofe  varieties  of 
circumftances  which  alter  the  value  of  houfes  of 
the  fame  number  of  windows,  both  in  town  and 
country  are  fc  numerous,  that  it  is  hardly  poffible 
to  pay  a  juft  attention  to  them  all,  and  that  for  this 
reafon ;  becaufe  there  is  no  other  way  of  eluding  an 
infinity  of  contefts  which  never  could  be  ended. 
The  moft  eligible  method  in  this  affair,  is  that  al¬ 
ready  fixed  on,  which  is  to  compel  the  fame  pay¬ 
ment  from  all  houfes  of  the  fame  number  of  win¬ 
dows,  after  an  allowance  of  feme  of  fmall  dimen- 
fions  with  few  windows  for  the  habitation  of  the 


poor. 

A  very  concife  anfwer,  indeed,  in  behalf  of  an 
injurious  tax.  But,  doth  not  the  whole  of  this 
fine  ftory  amount  to  this  plain  affertion,  That  the 
injuftice  obfervable  in  planning  this  tax,  ought  to 
be  over-looked,  either  becaufe  the  iniquity,  though 
general,  yet  very  little  hurts  each  dividual,  or  be¬ 
caufe  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
redify  it?  And  is  not  that  argument  eaftly  re¬ 
futed  ?  Have  thole  who  reafon  m  this  manner  for¬ 


got  that  the  observation  of  the  invariable  laws  of 
juftice  is  never  to  be  neglected  on  any  account 
whatever  ?  That  the  correction  of  general  iniquity  . 
can  never,  in  any  cafe,  be  confidered  as  an  unim¬ 
portant  objed  ?  That  the  diftributibn  of  juftice  is 
the  foie,  as  well  as  the  main  end  of  government? 

Thar 
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That  every  government,  where  this  great  object 
of  fociety  is  negleCted,  deviates  into  tyranny?  That 
the  profpeCt  of  obtaining  one  common  protection 
for  property,  on  payment  of  taxes  proportioned 
to  its  -value  in  the  hands  of  the  poffeflbr,  is  the 
great  inducement  which  engages  mankind  to  fub- 
mit  to  be  ruled  by  their  equals,  and  that  to  dif- 
appoint J  this  hope  is  a  moft  open  attack  on  the 
fafety  of  mankind  in  an  alTociated  ftate.  Who  has 
a  legal  power  to  compel  fubmiffion  to  injuftice  ? 
The  law  of  nations  forbids  iniquity  of  every  fort; 
and  certain  I  am,  that  no  man  is  authorifed  by  any 
law,  exprefsly  revealed  or  implied  in  nature,  to 
commit  injuftice.  A  right  to  do  wrong  cannot 
exift.  Is  it  impracticable  to  levy  this  tax  on  houfes 
without  tranfgreffing  the  invariable  laws  of  juftice  ? 
If  fo,  it  ought  to  be  difcarded.  The  inviolable 
laws  of  j  uftice  are  not  to  be  bent  in  order  to  gratify 
the  avarice  or  ignorance  of  arbitrary  minifters.  It 
is  alfo  evident,  that  nature,  as  well  as  juftice,  re¬ 
volts  againft  the  conftitution  or  extenfion  of  this 
tax.  The  Sun  freely  difpenfes  his  light  and  heat 
to  all  creatures.  The  air,  by  the  difpofition  of 
the  Author  of  Nature,  animates  all  living  beings. 
Who  then  can  rightfully  intercept  thefe  bleffings 
of  Providence  from  another,  or  compel  him  to  pay 
for  what  nature  freely  gives  for  the  fupport  of  all 
creatures?  Who  can  deprive  us  of  the  cheering 
efteCts  of  light,  the  folar  heat  and  air  ?  Or  who 
can  make  us  pay  for  what  we  cannot  be  lawfully 
deprived  of?  Muft  we  turn  fuicides  by  depriving 
ourfelves  of  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  or  pay  for  that 
principle  -of  life  which  Heaven  difoenfes  to  all 
breathing;  creatures  ?  According;:  to  this  law  we 
muft  exclude  the  enlivening  breeze  from  our  dwell¬ 
ing  places,  and  convert  our  chambers  into  un¬ 
healthy,  as  well  as  dark  caves,  or  pay  to  man  for 
what  man  cannot  lawfully  take  from  us ;  we  muft 

fubmit 
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fubmit  to  every  wanton  excurfion  of  minifterial 
mfolence,  and  buy  from  man  what  man  cannot  fell. 
Many  of  our  taxes  are  an  invafion  on  the  right  of 
the  human  race  *,  but  this  on  window  lights  is  an 
invafion  on  the  rights  of  Heaven,  and  a  proierip- 

tion  of  the  Sun.  - 

We  have  already  been  fubjeCted  to  laws  which 
were  contrary  to  the  original  charter  of  our  liber¬ 
ties,  and  which  have  been  impofed  by  avaritious 
and  griping  minifters.  We  have  yielded  to  taxa¬ 
tions  on  all  the  neceffaries  of  life,  while  our  fupe- 
riors,  as  they  think  themfelves,  enjoy  almoft  every 
branch  of  luxury  free  from  taxes.  We  have  al¬ 
lowed  our  liberties  to  be  trampled  upon  by  excife 
laws,  and  our  properties  to  be  taken  from  us* 
muft  we  alfo  fubmit  to  be  fhut  up  in  unwhole- 
fbme  caves  and  condemned  to  fpend  our  days  in 
darknefs,  or  fubmit  to  be  amerciated  for  admit¬ 
ting  light  and  air  into  our  houfes  ? 

Velleius  Paterculus. 


[When  the  fcheme  of  the  above  tax  was  brought 
into  a  great  afifiembly ,  Air,  P,  attended ,  but  finding 
that  was  the  bnfinefs ,  he  retired  into  a  'private  room 
with  Lord  C — d — n ,  which  occafioned  the  following 
letter .] 

Diurna  pepuli  per  provincias  caratus  legantur  ut  nofi- 
catur  quid  fi hr  a  fie  a  non  fie  ceric.  Tacit. 

ripHOUGH  I  do  not  approve  of  circulating 
perfonal  reflections,  and  of  calling  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  to  the  private  fquabbles  and 
conduCc  of  individuals ;  yet  I  have  ever  thought 
that  public  men  are  to  be  judged  ;  and  for 

this  reafon  I  wifn  to  ftate  my  observations  on  the 
part  which  a  man  of  very  popular  character  has 
lately  not  taken  on  a  very  interefting  occafion,  hop- 
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ing  to  receive  from  his  profeffed  apologifts  fame 
iatisfadory  explanation. 

When  the  tax,  which  may  now  be  well  con- 
fidered  asimpofed,  was  firft  brought  on  in  a  re- 
fpedahle  affembly,  this  gentleman,  without  even 
the  pretence  of  ill  health,  thought  proper  to  ab¬ 
le  nt  himfelf. 

He  could  not  be  ignorant  of  what  every  body 
knew,  that  on  the  day  on  which  this  tax  was  to  be 
propofed,  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  with  refped  to 
its  finances,  was  to  be  explained.  It  was  of  im¬ 
portance  that  he  fnould  be  then  prefent  to  examine 
the  truth  of  it,  and  to  bear  his  teftimony,  or  op- 
pole  his  influence,  as  the  occafion  might  require. 

It  was  expedited,  that  a  tax,  already  called  con- 
fefledly  grievous,  was  to  be  extended  to  a  lower 
rank  of  men,  than  had  been  yet  made  fubjed  to 
it.  His  duty  to  his  conftituents  required  his  at¬ 
tendance,  and  he  fhould  have  remembered,  that 
the  preferring  them  from  grievous  or  unneceflary 
taxes  was  one  chief  reafon  of  his  being  deputed  by 
them.  Be  the  merits  of  this  tax  what  it  may, 
thofe  conftituents  have  a  right  to  complain,  that 
he  did  not  think  that  merit  worth  his  enquiry,  or 
the  protedion  of  them  deferving  of  his  care ;  but 
though  well  enough,  and  aduaily  appearing  in 
the  metropolis,  went  to  his  villa  in  the  country. 
But  this  is  the  lighted  caufe  of  complaint. 
When  this  matter  underwent  a  fecond  confi- 
deration ;  when  all  informations  relative  to  the 
tax  muft  have  been  received;  when  all  his  doubts  , 
refpediag  the  objeds  of  it  muft  have  been  remov¬ 
ed  f  and  when  it  appeared  by  the  confefiion  of 
thofe  who  impofed  it,  that  more  than  half  of  the 
neceffary  film  was  to  be  wrung  from  the  hands  of 
our  ioweft  peafants,  he,  who  had  oppofed  the  - 
lighted  tax  on  America,  "would  not  hold  up  his 
hand  to  prevent  the  impofirion  of  the  heavieft  in 

Great- 

r.  ■-  '*■  '  '  '  »■ 
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Great-Britain.  His  friends  had  pledged  him,  and 
the  character  on  which  he  moft  relies,  that  of  the 
man  of  the  people ,  required  him  to  exert  aM  his  elo¬ 
quence  in  their  defence.  Their  breath  had  for¬ 
merly  fupported  him  againft  his  moft  dangerous  ri¬ 
vals — and  he  repaid  them,  by  deferting  their  inte- 
reft  ,in  the  moft  critical  moment :  nay,  he  was  ac¬ 
tually  as  even  prefent  when  this  point  was  in  dif- 
cuflion,  and  immediately  retired.  This  favoured 
tribune  of  the  people  could  fit  for  five  long  hours, 
slmoft  within  hearing  of  the  arguments  ufed  in  their 
defence,  and  refuted  to  lend  one  helping  voice  for 
their  relief ;  perhaps  he  referved  that  voice  for  the 
purpofes  of  his  own  ambition  and  revenge.  It  could 
not  be  his  confideration  for  the  prefent  m — y,  which 
kept  him  filent.  In  his  adjacent  cabin  he  was  me¬ 
ditating  thofe  exprelfions  ofrefentment  andcontempt, 
which  he  afterwards  fo  liberally  applied  to  them. 
The  intereft  of  thefe  they  have  feen,  eluded,  and 
defpifed ;  and  I  cannot  but  lament,  that  he  wafted 
upon  an  occafion  of  fo  much  inferior  importance, 
an  indignation,  which  might  have  been  employed 
in  the  relief  of  his  country. 

A  Citizen  of  Bathj 


On  domeftic grievances,  the  dearnefs  of  provifions,  &c. 

INTESTINE  evils  carry  in  their  faces  a  more 
fubverfive  tendency  to  the  Britilh  ftate,  than 
any  war  it  can  poffibly  wage  againft  the  combined 
powers  of  its  natural  enemies ;  and  when  thefe  evils 
are  various  and  complicated,  they  muft  neceffarily 
perplex  and  embarrafs  the  wifeft  minifter ;  whofe 
fituation  is  not  then  unlike  that  of  a  merchant,  when 
his  affairs  are  intricate  and  confuted  ;  and  if  there 
is  not  a  Ipirit  of  fortitude  for  perfeverance  equal 
to  a  capacity  for  contrivance,  deffruftion  and  re¬ 
proach  muft  enfue.  Abilities  alone,  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  are  infufficieilt  5  there  muft  be  a  refolu. 
Vol.  IL  M  tio 
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fion  to  combat,  and  an,  induftry  not  to  be  wearied* 
in-  iuppreffing  and  removing  every  impediment  that 
lies  before  him ;  attentive  always  to  engage  thofe 
firft,  which  are  the  moil  noxious  and  ruinous,  that 
others  of  an  inferior  nature  may  fall  the  eafier  con* 

;  queft.  An  united  exertion  then  of  thefe  qualities 
in  an  upright  minifter,  can  alone  effeft  a  happy 
fed  rels  of  thefe  our  prefent  grievances,'  which  nei¬ 
ther  admit  of  controverfy,  nor  challenge  abftrufe 
enquiries,  but  are  felt  by  every  houfekeeper,  and 
viiible  to  every  beholder  *,  and  which  cannot  be 
overlooked  without  endangering  the  public  tran¬ 
quility,  nor  delayed  without  incurring  a  popular 
abhorrence.  !  r 

Want  is  to  be  confidered  in  various  lights,  and 
eftimated  from  its  different  confequences,  or  the 
beft  arguments  can  draw  no  juft  conclufions,  nei¬ 
ther  will  the  moft  fkilful  difputants  be  able  to  give 
perfect  fatisfadftion.  The  want  which  I  propofe  to 
examine  in  our  prefent  letter,  is  a  national  one  •,  not 
more  big  with  mifchief,  than  full  of  diftrefs ;  we 
are  therefore  to  reckon  it  of  the  moft  dangerous 
fort  in  its  events,  and  alfo  of  the  moft  interefting 
importance  to  the  people.  Whoever  hath  in  the 
leaft  attended  to  the  miferies  of  our  poor,  need  not 

be  told,  that  the  want  I  mean,  is  the  w amt  of 

_ ,  %  .  *  ^  r ,  r-  .■ 

■  Food. 

Life  cannot  pofilbly  be  fupported  without  its  ne- 
ceffaries,  and  when  thefe  are  not  within  the  reach 
of  induftrious  poverty,  we  are  to  confider  it  as  a 
;  pofitive  evil,  and  not  more  injurious  to  individuals, 
'  than  dangerous  to  the  ftate.  That  the  common 

■  -neceffaries  of  life  do  not  fall  to  the  lhare  of  many 
'  thoufand  families  in  this  kingdom,  hneafiiy  to  be 
~  proved  from  a  proper  infpection  into  the  prefent  ex- 
'  orbitant  price  of  every  article  of  provifions,  which 
'  are  raifed  to  fuch  an  oppreffive  and  iniquitous  de- 

■  gi'cej  "that'eveh  foMe'priv'ate  gentletnen  of  fix  and 
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feven  hundred  pounds  a  year  clear  eftate  ( to  fupport 
their  ufual  propriety  of  character)  find  it  now  diffi¬ 
cult  to  maintain  a  family  of  any  moderate  number 
of  children ;  and  men  too  that  are  enemies  to  lux¬ 
ury,  addicted  to  no  vices,  keep  no  equipage,  and 
admit  of  no  fupernumerary  fervant  whatever.  As 
this  therefore  is  a  notorious  truth,  (for  the  proof 
of  which  I  appeal  to.  every  gentleman  who  is  pof- 
feffed  of  that  fortune,  and  who  has  a  family  of 
four  or  five  children  to  maintain)  how  then  is  itpof- 
fible  for  mechanics  and  inferior  tradefmen  to  fuf- 
tain  the  complicated  evils  of  oppreffion,  efcape  the 
danger  of  bankruptcy,  or  preferve  their  families 
from  ruin,  when  their  net  comings  in,  perhaps, 
does  not  exceed  fourfcore  pounds  a  year  ?  Expe¬ 
rience  is  theftrongeft  teftimony  of  fads ;  and  every 
contradidion  to  experienced  fads,  infers  a  bafenefs 
of  principle,  or  a  weaknefs  of  underftanding :  leaft 
our  minifters  then  fliould  be  impofed  on,  or  milled, 
by  the  partial  reafoning  of  our  pauper  adverfaries, 

-  let  me  earneftly  recommend  to  their  confideration  a 
full  furvey  of  their  own  domeftic  expences,  divefted 
•  of  all  the  fuperfLuous  charges  of  luxurious  and  vi- 
cious  articles,  and  they  will  then  have  a  juft  view 
of  the  impoffibility  of  the  poor  obtaining  the  worft 
offal  meats  to  feed  their  families,  or  even  a  little 
cheefe  to  relilh  their  bread ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
they  will  be  alfo  convinced  of  the  necefiity  of  the 
fpeedy  adoption  of  fome  fcheme  that  may  admini- 
fter  relief,  and  felicitate  the  people. 

Prudence  and  oeconomy  were  never  become  fuch 
neceflitated  virtues  as  in  thefe  hard  limes  of  oppref¬ 
fion  and  fcarcity,  and  if  many  private  gentlemen  of 
middling  fortunes  cannot  referve  any  lum  for.  Con¬ 
tingencies,  much  iefs  to  fave  any  part  of  their  in¬ 
come  for  their  children  •,  if  they  are  fo  deeply  af- 
fefted  from  our  prefent  grievances  as  to  utter  their 
fears  with  a  feeling  emphafis,  and  indicate  ruin  with 
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heart-burning  fighs,  how  much  more  affected  by 
them  muft  even  creditable  tradefmen  be  ?  and  i£ 
we  will  but  extend  our  refearches  to  a  farther  exa¬ 
mination,  how  much  more  affected  ftill  muft  all 
other  inferior  ranks  of  the  people  be,  down  from 
the  fhopkeeper  to  the  man  that  bears  the  load  of 
heavier  labour  ?  Think  upon  thefe  things,  ye  rulers 
of  the  land !  and  every  objection  to  the  truth  of 
what  has  hitherto  been  offered  on  this  fubjedt,  will 
appear,  upon  an  inquiry,  to  be  partial,  opprefllve,. 
and  tyrannical.  ,  ' 

Bread  is  the  primary  ingredient  of  life  •,  and  that' 
our  poor  might  be  fupplied  with  that  article  at  a  rea- 
fonable  price,  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  necef- 
fity  of  prohibiting  the  ufual  exportation  of  corn,  and 
the  prudence  of  abolifhing  the  bounty-money  efta- 
blifhed  by  law,  which  are  the  two  finilhing  ftrokes 
to  defeat  all  monopolizing  of  lands  and  farms,  and 
the  very  only  means  whereby  we  can  propofe  to 
reduce  our  wheat  at  a  moderate  value  in  our  own 
markets.  Every  impartial  inveftigator  of  politi¬ 
cal  difquifition  will  admit  the  force  of  thefe  truths, 
and  join  to  explode  ameafure  that  exhaufts  the  fat- 
nefs  of  our  fields,  and  faps  the  foundation  of  the 
ftate. 

Provifions  are  the  next  effential  neceffaries  that 
are  required  to  preferve  our  beings  while  we  make 
our  abode  in  this  world ;  and  the  chief  of  thefe, 
which  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  of  this  king¬ 
dom  have  ever  been  accuftomed  to,  are  meats  of 
the  groffer  kind;  and  without  which  they  cannot 
fuftain  the  duty  of  hard  labour,  fo  immediately  de¬ 
pendent  on  their  fervice,  nor  even  fubfift  with  any 
energy  of  healthy  vigour.  For  the  fpetditr  reduc¬ 
tion  then  of  the  prefent  extravagant  price  of  thefe 
articles,  it  would  not  be  amifs  to  dlabhlh  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  encouragement  for  the  railing  ol  live  cat¬ 
tle  of  all  kinds,  with  a  forbiddance,  under  large 
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fines,  to  fell,  kill,  or  otherwife  diminifh  the  fe- 
veral  females  of  the  refpeftive  beads,  for  the  term 
of  three  years  •,  becaufe  the  infinity  of  procreation 
derives  its  numbers  from  the  prefervation  of  the 
feminine  part  of  the  creation  •,  and  whofe.  different 
fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by  a  judicious  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Angle  male  to  each  diftinft  kind  of  beafts. 
Something  like  this,  I  humbly  conceive,  will  be 
the  quickeft  way  to  introduce  fuch  a  plenty  in  the 
kingdom,  as  may  difappoint  the  iniquity  of  fore- 
flailing  in  all  its  various  branches  of  inhuman  con- 
duft.  Popular  remonftrances  demand  a  regulation 
in  our  markets,  and  if  fome  meafure  of  this  ten¬ 
dency  is  not  foon  carried  into  execution,  the  alter¬ 
native  is  very  obvious. 

In  profecuting  a  plan  on  thefe  principles,  as  is 
hinted,  it  may  be  urged,  that  if  no  female  beafts 
are  brought  to  market,  the  price  of  meats  during 
that  time  mail  be  confiderably  augmented,  and  that 
a  greater  fcarcity  muft  unavoidably  enfue  ?  To  all 
which  I  anlwer,  if  foreftalling  and  regrating  be  to¬ 
tally  abolifhed,  the  objection  will  leflen  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  will  moreover  be  compleatly  remov¬ 
ed  if  the  propofcd  embargo  on  corn  takes  place  till 
tfi^uartern  loaf  finks  to  three  pence,  and  there¬ 
at  to  remain  for  ever,  fliort  harvefts  excepted.  But 
how  is  foreftalling  and  regrating  to  be  effectually 
abolifhed?  How,  but  by  punifhing  the  delinquents 
with  death,  offering  considerable  rewards  for  the 
encouraging  informations,  and  exercifing  the  fpirit 
of  the  laws  with  due  exertion  of  unremitted  vigour. 
But,  in  fa6t,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  real  fcar¬ 
city  of  provifions  in  this  country,  as  can  be  proved 
to  a  mathematical  demonftration ;  we  are  therefore 
not  to  fhrink  at  fhadows  when  we  mean  to  conquer 
evils ;  and  to  expert  the  blefling  of  Providence  is 
todeferve  it 
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Every  age  bears  the  marks  of  fome  peculiar  vice, 
and  monopolization  feems  to  be  the  curfe  of  the  pre- 
fent !  It  is  in  vain  to  civilize  ferpents,  or  huma¬ 
nize  fharks  *,  to  extirpate  their  very  race  is  a  leffbn 
We  are  taught  from  reafon  and  felf-prefervation,  and 
whofover  is  remifs  in  this  duty,  expofes  his  perfon 
to  danger  and  deftru&icn.  Monopolizers  therefore 
are  not  to  be  argued  with ;  they  muft  be  crufhed  *, 
no  ferpent  is  more  venomous,  and  no  fhark  more 
voracious !  Exhortation  is  fruitlefs,  and  reproof 
but  loft  labour ;  authority  then  muft  interpofe  with 
its  iron  arm  of  power,  and  punifhment  effecft  what 
virtue  hopes  1  Let  me  not  be  thought  rigid  while 
our  oppreflbrs  are  triumphant,  nor  clamorous 
while  our  mifery  is  poignant.  To  be  ftlent  is  to  be 
timid,  and  to  be  awed  is  to  be  fervile !  Perifti  the 
wretch  that  trembles  in  thecaufeof  God,  or  knows 
a  fear  but  his  Creator’s  wrath. 

Purchafes  themfelves  muft  be  regulated  to  main¬ 
tain  the  balance  of  freedom  in  the  landed  intereft, 
and  a  fcheme  which  hath  been  hinted  at  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  for  limiting  a  certain  number  of  acres  to  be 
tilled  by  one  man,  is  extremely  deferving  of  legis¬ 
lative  approbation,  and  which  I  hope  to  fee  con¬ 
firmed  by  their  voice  before  the  prefent  feflioj  ^ 
pires. 

But  as  much  as  I  applaud  any  propofal  for  re- 
prefting  the  univerfal  increafe  of  engrofiing  farmers, 
yet  I  muft  entirely  diflent  from  the  opinions  of  fome 
in  regard  to  the  advantages  attending  exportation  ; 
for  it  is  evident  our  poor  will  never  enjoy  any  plenty 
without  obtaining  that  embargo  on  corn,  which  they 
fo  much  oppofe.  The  inference  that  is  drawn  with 
France  is  no  parallel.  France  is  not  fo  fertile*  a 
country  as  England,  and  her  lands  are  chiefly  turned 
into  vineyards ;  her  poor,  therefore,  do  npt  want 
from  their  not  being  encouraged  to  agriculture  for 
the  benefit  of  exporting  their  corn,  but  becaufe  the 
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country  ltlelf  cannot  produce  a  lufficient  quantity 
to  fpare  an  exportation.  7  his  is  the  cafe  and  the 
notoriety  of  which  is  not  to  be  controverted.  Let 
any  one  produce  better  reafons  to  prove  the  gene¬ 
ral-utility  of  his  favourite  fyftem,  or  he  will  be 
charged  with  finifter  motives ;  and  as  to  making 
the  exportation  of  our  corn  the  medium  whereby  we 
muft  pay  the  intereft  of  that  part  of  the  national 
debt  due  to  our  neighbours,  it  is  infinitely  more 
dangerous  to  the  date  in  the  end  than  was  it  paid 
in  real  ipecie  ;  which  we  have  no  realon  to  expeCt, 
or  dread,  while  we  can  fupport  our  manufactories  ; 
and  that  will  be  impofiible,  if  the  artifts  are  not 
opprefied  •,  for  nothing  adds  more  to  our  opprefhon 
than  the  exportation  of  corn.  Another  reafon  to 
evince  the  propriety  of  perpetual  embargoes  (under 
certain  redri&ions)  it  will  encourage  the  revival  of 
rearing  flocks  and  herds,  which  have  of  late  years 
been  fo  greatly  negleCted  for  the  growing  of  corn. 
Infomuch  has  the  public  been  prejudiced  by  mono¬ 
polizing  farmers  and  landholders,  that  thole  little 
farms  which  were  formerly  appropriated  to  the  ule 
of  raifing  poultry,  and  which  kept  a  few  cows  to 
make  butter  and  cheefe,  even  theie  have  been  Awai¬ 
ted  up  in  corn-fields  by  the  voracious  cormorants 
exporting  agents  ;  and  this  being  a  pretty  general 
praCtice,  it  naturally  contributed  to  enhance  the 
price  of  meat,  poultry,  butter,  cheefe,  and  eggs. 
From  hence  (and  many  other  reafons  frequently 
urged  in  my  pads  letters)  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  a  perpetual  em¬ 
bargo  on  corn-,  let  us,  therefore, unanimoufly  pray 
and  infill  that  our  minifters  do  take  the  merits  of 
our  complaints  into  their  ferious  confideration,  and 
halien  the  redrefs  of  a  people  who  are  on  the  bor- 
ders.of  Famine,  and  almoft  in  the  very  jaws  of  Ruin. 
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T3  A SE  attempts  argue  bafe  minds.  They  can 
XJ  difappoint  with  a  irnile,  or  ruin  even  with  a 
compliment.  Scarce  lefs  heinous,  indeed,  is  in, 
tentional,  than  actual  evil;  and  feverely  would  it 
be  punifhed  by  law,  it  is  prefumed,  was  it  not 
frorn  the  univerfality  of  its  pra&ice,  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  afcertaining  the  juft  damages  which  the 
party  aggrieved  may  fuftain.  Neverthelefs,  in  the 
eye  of  virtue,  every  fuggeftion  that  hints  anfnjury, 
or  infinuates  a  falfhood,  is  held  in  the  fame  detefta- 
tion,  as  is  the  real  commiffion  of  the  crime  itfelf. 
To  contradict,  therefore,  the  prefentdiftrefsfulfitua- 
tion  of  our  Poor,  which  is  vifible  to  every  Ipedlator, 
and  to  deny  the  exiftence  of  grievances  which  are 
felt  by  the  whole  community,  are  fuch  grofs  abfur- 
dities,  as  are  to  be  numbered  with  thofe  only  that 
compofe  the  principles  of  rank  ftoicifm,  and  ought 
to  be  treated  with  contempt  and  condemnation. 

Arithmetic  is  but  of  little  ufe  in  the  adjufting 
ceconomical  expences,  if  we  can  be  -perfuaded  to 
believe  that  a  joint  of  meat  cofts  no  more  at  this 
time  than  what  it  did  thirty  years  ago ; ,  and  feck 
ing  mull  be  confidered  as  a  ridiculous  affectation  te- 
remonftrate  againft  the  hardfhips  of  want,  if  t! W 
proof  of  it  is  to  be  refuted  by  logical .  dempiV 
ftration  ;  yet,  fuch  attempts  have  been  made,-  iit 
oppofition  to  certain  truths  which  have  been  occa-ty 
flonally  maintained,  and  even  denied  too  with  an 
unfeeling  remorfe,  in  fpite  of  the  daily  experience 
of  a  whole  kingdom.  It  requires  no  fuperpaturaj 
abilities  to  deteft  the  real  cayfe.  The  offender  and  l 
the  defender  are  too  clofely  connected  to  impofe  on 
a  difcerning  reader  ;  and  when  men  are  fhamelefs 
in  their  actions,  we  cannot  expeCt  to  find,  truth  in 
their  writings.  Corrupt  fentiments  are  the  mirrotir % 
of  a  corrupt  heart,  and  the  mind  of  the  man  is  oftei*. 
fo  be  read  from  the  ftjle  of  the  writer.  Examples 
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to  the  contrary  may  be  produced,  as  I  have  known 
a  very  bad  inftrument  to  afford  tolerable  harmony 
from  the  fkilfulnefs  of  the  player;  but  it  is  not 
every  inftrument  that  is  bad,  neither  is  every  man 
an  hypocrite. 

In  speculative  fciences,  there  is  often  times  great 
room  for  contr^diftion  and  deputation,  becauft  we 
hardly  differ  more  in  our  faces  than  we  do  in  our 
opinions;  but  concerning  the  many  evils  with  which 
this  country  is  at  prefent  curfed,  it  is  a  matter  of 
aftonifhment  that  there  fhould  be  a  fingle  individual 
to  revile  the  objeCts  who  groan  under  theft  evils, 
much  lefs  to  fet  about  in  a  ferious  manner  to  dif- 
prove  the  reality  of  them.  Such  brazen  adverfaries 
are  enough  to  roufe  the  indignation  of  a  Saint,  and 
are  highly  deferving  an  expulfion  from  all  civil  fo- 
cieties  whatever;  for  the  men  that  will  make  light 
the  miferies  of  a  people,  will  never  be  backward  to 
abet  the  ruin  of  a  ftate.  „  , 

Government  owes  its  exiftence  to  the 
the  governed,  and  every  new  intrufion  of  impolitic 
ill,  or  glaring  inattention  to  popular  complaint,  pays 
its  foundation,  and  paves  the  way  for  anarchy  and 
deftruCtion  ;  none  then  can  be  the  friends  of  Go- 
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•nment  that  are  not  promoters  of  tranquility,  nor 
members  to  rule  who  are  not  apt  to  redrefs. 
Monarchy,  likewife,  derives  its  protection  from 
the  unity  of  its  fubjeCts,  and  which  cannot  be  built 
on  a  more  folid  baft  than  the  love  of  the  people1; 
whofe  affeftron  muff:  eternally  be  kept  alive  by 
aCtions  of  public  utility,  and  whofe  will  muff  be 
flattered  by  a  coincidence  of  national  education, 
livery  ftate,  in  faCt,  is  nothing  more  than  a  larger 
family,  governed  only  by  different  laws  ;  if  the  head 
of  the  latter  is  unacquainted  with  the  quarrels  of 
his  fervants,  omits  exercifing  the  power  of  eftablifhed 
rules*  overlooks  their  wants,  and  oppreffes  them  in 

their  labour,  they  will  naturally  djefert  h.is  fervice  ; 
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and  if*  the  former  alfo  is  remifs  in  its  duties,  the 
fubjefts  will  revolt  from  their  allegiance. 

Long  has  the  public  been  in  expectation  of  fee¬ 
ing  fome  meafure  adopted  to  regulate  the  heavy, 
price  of  provifions,  but  our  expectations  are  not. 
likely  to  be  felicitated  this  feflion.  Were  the  feenes 
of  our  grievances  to  be  rehearfed  at  Newmarket* 
they  may  perhaps  grow  interefting,  fince .  that  is 
the  theatre  for  the  exertion  of  minifterial  talents  v 
but  furely  if  the  importance  of  a  character;  is  not 
preferved  with  propriety  in  public*  we  have  but 
little  encouragement  to  hope  it  is  maintained  with 
dignity  in  private  !  Equally  ridiculous.  aridWnbe? 
coming  is  it  to  behold  a  minifter  of  ft&te  figuring 
it  on  the  T urf,  as  to  fee  a  Primate  acting  Fopping- 
ton  the  ftage,  or  a  Lord  Chancellor  jigging  with  a 
fett  of  milkmaids  round  the  May-garland.  Let  me 
not  be  charged  with  arrogance  for  cenfuring  men 
in  the  application  of  their  time,  which,  it  may  be 
thought,  they  are  at  liberty  to  fpend  as  they  pleafe. 
But  we  deny  it.  A  minifter  is  one  of  the  firft  fer- 
vanfcs  of  the  people,  and  the  people  have  a  right  to 
cenfure  him  if  he  mifapplies  his  time,  or  a£ts  be¬ 
neath  the  dignity  of  his  office.  They,  therefore, 
who  frequent  the  Turf,  and  other  places  of  diffi- 
pation,  can  have  but  little  leifure  for  the  weighty 
concerns  of  ftate  ;  and  as  the  country  pays  them 
for  their  time,  their  time  ought  to  be  wholly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  fervices  of  their  country.  Every  juft 
reflection  I  here  call  upon  our  prefent  minifters  by 
their  enemies,  pains  me  not  a  little,  becaufe  I  re- 
fpedt  their  characters ;  and  as  a  well-wilher,  it  is 
my  duty  to  wake  their  attention  with  fuch  hints  as 
may  be  improved  upon  to  their  honour.  Patriots 
•Ido  not  deem  any  of  them-,  for  old  as  I  am,  never 
law  I  a  patriot  yet ;  for  while  a  country  is  loaded 
with  fo  immenfe  a  debt  as  ours  is,  and  its  principal 
officers  do  not  ferve  her  gratis,  they  are  not  to  be 
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•honoured  AVith  the  appellation  of  patriots,  even  if 
their  conduct  otherwife  be  ever  fo  meritorious. 
Among  all  theBritifh  Nobles,  is  there  not  one ,  one 
patriot  worthy  to  introduce  fo  juft,  fo  difinterefted 
a  falhion  ?  If  the  privilege  of  cuftom  is  pleaded,  let 
us  fay  with  Hamlet.,  that  it  would  be  more  honouicd 

in  the  breach  than  the  obfervance. 

It  is  remarked,  that  when  fome  evils  are  at  the 
worft,  they  will  foon  mend.  May  the  obfervation 
be  literally  verified  in  our  prefent  reigning  griev¬ 
ances  ;  for,  furely,  they  are  now  at  their  crifis  !  Not 
a  fingle  fober  company  but  comments  on  the  ill  prof- 
pedt  of  the  times  •,  and  the  exceflive  dearnefs  of  pro- 
yifions  is  become  a  topic  of  converfation  even  in  the 
inoft  affluent  companies.  They  begin  to  talk  learn¬ 
edly  on  the  fubjedt  ♦,  nor  fliould  I  be  forry  to  fee  them 
droop  feelingly  under  the  oppreffion  of  it,  becaufe  the 
poor  would  be  then  fooner  redrefled.  No  longer 
than  laft  week  a  certain  great  man  declared  his  re¬ 
solution,  within  my  hearing,  to  keep  a  lefs  number 
/  of  carriages,  and  not  from  any  lofs  luftained  by  play, 
but  from  an  examination  of  his  domeftic  expences, 
he  finds,  it  feems,  they  have  increafed  fo  rapidly  on 
him  thefe  three  laft  years,  that  he  is  under  a  necef- 
fity  to  retrench  betimes.  I  fecretly  applauded  his 
intentions,  and  I  heartily  with  the  example  may 
daily  fpread  through  all  the  kingdom.  Certain  it 
is,  that  a  private  gentleman  of  fmall  fortune,  at  the 
head  of  a  family,  can  but  barely  now  keep  within 
its  limits  without  encroaching  on  the  principal.  I 
mean  one  that  does  not  contaminate  his  palm  in  any 
caufe  whatever,  that  injures  no  connection,  and 
:  oppreffes  no  fervant.  Some  there  are,  indeed,  who 
do  not  poffefs  a  clear  income  of  ioool.  a  year  in  any 
vifible  eftate,  place,  or  profeffion  •,  yet  live  at  the 
known  rate  of  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year  •,  but 
their  refources  are  too  deteftable  for  an  honeft  mind 
to  embrace  •,  we  are  not*  therefore,  to  draw  a  pa¬ 
rallel 
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rallel  cafe  between  thefe  two  gentlemen  in  contra¬ 
diction  of  the  difficulty  of  the  former  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  family  with  a  pofitive  eight  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  and  the  latter  figuring  off  in  fplendor,  and 
yet  in  aCtual  pdffeffion  of  no  greater  eftate  than  the 
other.  Injuries,  fooner  or  later,  muff  be  fomewhere 
felt  by  fuch  conduft  •,  and  forry  I  am  to  fay,  that 
it  is  a  conduft  much  in  vogue. 

Sumptuary  laws,  therefore,  muft  be  revived  to 
banifh  luxury  from  inferior  tables,  and  give  the 
finifhing  blow  to  our  repeated  bankruptcies ;  or  im- 
perfedl  will  be  the  effects  of  every  remedy  that  jfhall 
be  obtained  to  promote  the  public  good,  and  ftiil 
oppreffive  muft  be  the  fate  of  our  labouring  poor. 
The  completion  of  fo  happy  an  event  will  fuppreis 
the  prevailing  temptations  to  the  many  vices  in  mode 
among  the  Great,  crufh  the  abfurd  imitation  of 
living  in  the  fafhion  with  the  Mediocrity,  and  an¬ 
nihilate  the  motives  of  illicit  tranfadtions  pradtifed 
by  the  vulgar.  It  will,  indeed,  be  produdtive  of 
real  ftrength  to  the  ftate,  difRife  a  general  reforma¬ 
tion  among  the  people,  and  perpetuate  infinite  blef- 
fmgs  to  pofterity.  None,  then,  but  a  profefled 
enemy  to  his  country  will  oppofe  a  plan  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  which  is  evidently  pregnant  with  interior  har¬ 
mony,  and  univerfal  profperity. 

Every  fpecies  of  luxury  is  a  declenfion  from  vir¬ 
tue  *,  and  an  excels  of  its  vaults  into  turpitude,  or 
ends  in  deftrudlion  !  Ought  not  then  a  ftate,  pure 
in  its  religion,  civilized  in  its  manners,  and  re¬ 
nowned  for  its  wifdom,  always  to  be  attentive  to 
the  dangerous  luxuries  of  a  people,  and  contrive 
certain  laws  whereby  they  may  reftrain  the  growing 
licentioufnefs  of  a  vice,  which  has  fo  often  enfiaved 
the  braveft  people,  and  overthrown  the  mightieft 
empires  ?  No  rank,  no  birth,  no  fortune  whatever 
is  entitled  to  fet  ill  examples,  nor  launch  beyond 
the  limits  of  national  good  order.  Againft  these 
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chiefly  we  muft  frame  wholefome  laws,  and  fo  ftrong 
and  full,  as  to  bind  even  the  opulent  Peer,  who 
brags  of  fpending  but  TWENTY  THOUSAND 

POUNDS  A  YEAR  MORE  THAN  HIS  ANNUAL  IN¬ 
COME.  Luxury  is  the  key  of  venality,  and  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  a  difcouragement  of  it,  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  but  it  will  beft  fucceed  from  the  revival  of 
fumptuary  laws,  and  fumptuary  laws  are  now  be¬ 
come  indifpenfably  neceffary  and  juft. 

A  regulation  for  the  better  furnifhing  our  poor 
with  provilions  at  a  reafonable  price  is  an  objeCt  of 
the  utmofi:  confequence  to  the  tranquility  of  the 
people,  and  the  fafety  of  the  ftate.  Let  us  not  trifle 
with  mifery,  nor  wanton  it  over  adverfity  •,  for  it 
is  folly  to  mock  the  weak,  and  inhuman  to  infult 
the  wretched.  That  many  fcores  of  induftrious 
fhopkeepers  in  this  metropolis  do  evidently  groan 
under  the  real  calamity  of  pinching  want,  is  too 
flagrant  a  truth  to  admit  of  even  the  ihadow  of  a 
contradiction.  If  their  expences  increafe  a  third 
Upon  them  without  an  increafe  of  family,  can  their 
bufinefs  poflibly  fupport  them,  efpecially  when  we 
all  know  that  our  trade  is  on  the  decline  ?  The  ad¬ 
vance  of  a  Angle  farthing  in  the  pound  on  any  one 
article  that  is  daily  confirmed  in  a  family  will  amount 
to  no  contemptible  trifle  at  the  expiration  of  the 
year  in  a  poor  man’s  diary  •,  and  if  there  is  not  only 
an  advance  of  farthings,  but  even  pence,  on  every 
individual  neceffary  of  life,  muft  not  the  amount 
of  their  expences  be  confiderably  augmented  ?  And 
can  it  be  denied  but  that  their  condition  too  muft- 
be  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin  ?  Ex- 
clufive  of  all  Ioffes,  if  the  net  profits  of  my  employ¬ 
ment,  profelfion  or  bufinefs,  amount  to  no  more  at 
this  period  than  what  they  did  feven  years  ago,  and 
my  family  expences  are  now  one  third;  higher  to 
what  they  then,  were,  though  the  very  fame  in  num¬ 
ber,  frugal  as  heretofore,  laborious  as  ufual,  and 

fober 
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fober  in  conduft,  muft  not  my  property  be  dlmi- 
nifhed,  and  will  not  my  affairs  haften  into  deftruc- 
tion  i  And  that  fuch  is  the  prefent  fituatkm  of  our 
poor,  I  dare  proclaim  it  to  all  the  world.  And 
until  their  grievances  are  redrelfed,  I  will  not  ceafe 
proclaiming  them  aloud,  nor  fear  publilhing  them 
even  in  the  very  gates  of  our  rulers. 

Omega. 


The  other  fide, 

IT  is  amazing  that  your  correfpondents  fhould 
declaim  fo  ftrongly  againft  monopolies  at  the 
very  time  while  they  are  recommending  one  of  the 
worft  kind  •,  I  mean  a  monopoly  of  men  of  pleafure 
and  men  of  bufmefs  upon  this  ifiand,  againft  the 
honeft  farmer,  who  is  now  obliged  to  pay  yearly 
thrice  as  much  rent  as  he  did  a  hundred  years  ago,, 
yet  fells  his  wheat  at  a  lower  price  than  it  brought 
about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  when  the  civiL 
wars  were  ended.  At  that  time,  and  during  all 
the  regency  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  ordinary  price 
of  wheat  was  two  guineas  and  forty-three  fhiliings 
the  quarter,  without  any  clamours  about  want  or 
fcarcity,  although  the  price  of  labour  was  muchlefs 
than  it  is  now.  Why  then,  at  this  time,  eftablifh 
a  monopoly  againft  the  farmer,  by  laying  a  perpe¬ 
tual  embargo  on  corn  ?  Why  willnotthefe  gentle¬ 
men  confider  that  the  farmer  now  pays  higher  wages 
as  well  as  higher  rents  ?  Or  are  they  ignorant  that 
a  perpetual  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  corn  im¬ 
plies,  in  its  own  nature,  a  monopoly  ? 

One  of  your  correfpondents,  unwilling  tu  allow  a 
due  merit  to  the  encouragement  given  to  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  corn  in  the  reign  of  our  great  deliverer* 
will  have  it  that  the  advanced  ftate  of  agriculture 
fince  that  happy  period  is  owing  to  the  ceffation  or 
multitudinous*  migrations  to  America,  and  the  end 
now  put  to  thole  civil  wars  and  fluctuations  of  go¬ 
vernment 
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vernmcnt  which  formerly  affeCted  us.  But  how 

doth  he  prove  this  pofition  ?  Not  from  hiftory  or 
other  authority.  No,  his  own  affirmation,  he  fup- 
pofes,  is  the  only  requifite  proof.  But  we  are  too 
wife  to  be  gulled  in  that  manner.  We  know  that 
fince  the  revolution  we  have  often,  for  a  feries  ot 
years,  kept  great  armies  abroad,  fuch  as  we  never 
fent  to  the  continent  before  that  happy  sera.  We 
alfo  know,  that  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
down  to  the  revolution,  we  had  no  civil  wars,  ex¬ 
cept  for  three  years,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Firft.  Nor  are  we  ignorant  that  the  migrations  to 
America  have  encreafed  fince  the  revolution.  The 
fettlements  of  Georgia,  the  two  Carolinas,  and  Nova 
Scotia,  -have  carried  off  more  people  from  this 
ifland  than  all  the  migrations  to  America,  before 
the  revolution,  put  together,  befides  thofe  occa- 
fioned  annually  by  war  and  traffic.  And  there  is 
another  caufe  little  taken  notice  of,  which  mult 
have  operated  ftrongly  againft  agriculture,  fince 
the  revolution,  if  that  employment  had  not  been 
affifted  by  the  bounty  granted  at  the  revolution  to 
the  exportation  of  corn,  and  that  is  the  great  en- 
creafe  of  failors  which  the  nation  has  been  happily 
bleft  with  fince  that  fignal  period. 

Every  failor  is  a  hand  loft  to  agriculture,  who, 
inftead  of  affifting,  as  formerly,  in  cultivation,  be¬ 
comes  a  confumer  of  the  productions  of  our  farms. 
The  many  thoufands  of  thefe  now  perpetually  at 
fea*  and  jiving  moftly  on  meat,  encreafe  the  price 
of  animal  food  moft  enormoufiy  ;  while  they  render 
v  our  corn  anct  vegetables  of  all  forts  iome  what  dearer, 
~  notwithstanding  that  encreafe  of  tillage  which  has 
/been  occafioned  by  the  exportation  of  corn.  But 
;  what  would  have  been  our  cafe  under  thefe  circum- 
:  ftances,  if  thejfe  marlhes  and  commons  had  not  been 
*  fobje$£d £qr  $he  plow,  which  lay  wafte  an4  uncul¬ 
tivated  before  the  revolution  ?  And  what  ftirnulated 
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our  farmers  to  this  extension  of  agriculture  ?  Let 
any  one  affign  another  caufe  if  he  can.  All  men  of 
fenfe  will  agree  with  me,  that  we  owe  our  new  com 
fields  to  the  foreign  corn  trade,  and  to  the  bounty 
granted  to  the  exporters  of  corn* 

But,  fay  thefe  writers,  what  was  a  wife  meafure 
at  the  revolution,  is  folly  now.  Our  circumftances 
are  changed.  Meat  is  dearer  now  than  when  the 
exportation  of  corn  was  encouraged.  The  poor 
cannot  now  afford  to  pay  the  fame  price  for  their 
bread  as  formerly,  becaufe  they  muft  now  pay 
double,  or  more,  for  their  meat.  I  will  admit  it; 
but  is  not  the  price  of  labour,  of  every  kind,  dou¬ 
ble  to  what  it  was  at  the  revolution  ?  I  hope 
they  will  not,  for  their  own  fakes,  deny  a  fa£t  fo 
notorious.  Or  will  they  fay,  that  the  com 
which  we  export  is  the  food  with  which  cattle  is 
fattened  ?  How  then  could  the  price  of  meat  be 
lowered  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  thofe  forts 
of  corn  which  are  not  given  to  the  animals  to  feed 
on  ?  At  leaft  wheat,  which  is  the  main  point,  is 
never,  as  I  know  of,  diftributed  to  the  lower  crea¬ 
tion.  They  are  fattened  with  beans,  peafe,  and 
oats,  which  are  not  permitted  to  be  exported.  So 
that  till  it  is  explained,  we  cannot  underftand 
that  the  price  of  meat  can  be  lowered  by  laying  an 
embargo  on  the  exportation  of  wheat,  barley,  or 
rye. 

‘  The  price  of  meat,  we  know,  moftly  depends, 
and  muft  depend  upon  the  value  of  meadow-grounds* 
and  the  price  of  hay,  ftraw,  oats,  peafe  and  beans. 
And  again,  the  value  of  thefe  things  depends,  ill 
a  great  meafure,  upon  the  prices  that  can  be  had  for 
meat,  which  muft  encreafe  with  the  ertcrealed  con- 
lumption  of  meat,  occauoned  by  that  prodigious 
encreafe  of  fliipping  which  has  happened  fince 
the  revolution.  Our  jailors  are  the. '  true  caufe 
of  that  rife  in  the  price  of  meat,  which  is  com- 
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plained  of.  And  this  hardfhip  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  baneful  arts  of  foreftallers. .  There  the  root 
of  |hi$  evil,  and  the  way  to  redrefs  it,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  redreffed  by  law,  is  to  prohibit  all  jobbing  in 
fat  cattle,  butter,  poultry,  cheefe,&c.  By  caufing 
all  thefe  things  to  come  immediately  from  the  far¬ 
mers  to  the  market,  without  the  intervention  of 
thofe  pefls  of  fociety,  die  engroffers.  This  malady 
may  alfo  be  leffened  by  importation  from  Ireland, 
where  meat  is  as  yet  tolerably  cheap.  And  fome 
relief  may  be  got  by  deftroying  all  ufelefs  creatures 
which  are  not  eaten,  and  affift  us  not  in  agriculture 
nor  in  war.  All  thefe  ought  to  be  exported  or  put 
to  death.  Thefe  are  the  natural  means  of  lower¬ 
ing  the  price  of  meat,  without  leffening  our  ftock 
of  corn,  or  difcouraging  that  employment  which 
gives  us  this  corn.  And  in  the  mean  time  I  mult 
fay,  that  dear  meat  is  a  more  tolerable  evil  than 
dear  corn  :  nor  can  that  corn  now  be  efteemed  dear 
wjiich  is  fold  below  thofe  prices  which  our  anceftors 
above  .an  hundred  years  ago  called  low  prices,  as 
appears  from  the  preamble  of  a  ftatute  made  in  the 
year  1663..  What  a  difference  is  there  between 
the 'price  of  labour  now  and  at  that  period  ?  It  is 
quite  as  great  as  the  difference  between  the  price 
of  meat  now  in  our  London  markets,  and  the  then 
price  of  meat.  So  that  upon  the  whole,  we  can¬ 
not  fay  that  the  induftrious  poor  now,  are  in  a  worfe 
condition  than  they  were  above  a  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Omega  took  up  the  pen  in  their  favour. 
However,  I  hope  we  never  fhall  be  foolilh  enough 
to  diftrefs  the  grower  of  corn  for  the  fake  of  our 
meat-markets.  Corn  is  the  ftaff  of  life,  and  the 
higheft  cojihderation  in  the  article  of  provifions. 

Befides  this/enereafed  price  of  meats,  butter,  eggs, 
&c.  is  by  no  means  a  general  evil.  It  is  only  par¬ 
ticular  to  great  cities,  where  a  vaft  confluence  of 
people  find  it  their  intereft  to  remain  crouded  to- 
Vol.  II. .  N  getner. 
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gether,  notwithftanding  of  thefe  clifadvantages.  In 
the  country  thofe  articles  differ,  not  much  from 
what  they  were  twenty  years  ago  :  And  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  frame  any  regulation  whereby  the  London 
markets  can  be  ferved  as  cheap  with  meat,  butter, 
eggs,  &c.  as  the  markets  in  Yorkfhire,  where,  I 
am  informed,  frefh  butter  may  now  be  had  for  a 
groat  a  pound,  or  five-pence.  Thefe  difadvantages 
are,  in  great  cities,  fully  overbalanced  by  other  con¬ 
veniences  and  opportunities  of  gain,  which  detain 
the  people  in  that  affembled  condition.  And  we 
fhould  be  mad  if  we  entered  into  any  refolutions 
difcouraging  to  farmers  for  the  fake  of  perfons  who 
find  it  their  intereft  to  remain  linked  together,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  difcouragements  attendant  on 
refidence  among  fo  great  a  multitude.  Thefe  muft 
work  their  way  as  they  can,  or  difperfe  themfelves 
where  things  are  cheaper ;  go  to  America,  or  into 
the  country,  where  the  markets  are  more  accefiible. 
But  we  never  can  expe£t  to  be  able  to  give  higher 
wages,  or  more  encouragement  to  our  induftrious 
poor  by  draining  the  nation  of  a  revenue  of  two 
millions  a  year. 

We  cannot  totally  remove  the  diftrefs  of  the 
poor,  for  then  they  would  ceafe  to  be  poor :  But 
if  there  is  not  the  fame  proportion  between  their 
earnings  now  and  the  prefent  prices,  of  provifions, 
equal  to  that  which  fubfifted  between  their  earn- 
dngs  an  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  then  prices  of 
provifions,  it  is  reafonable  that  that  error  fhould 
be  reftified  by  legislative  authority,  after  weighing 
ail  circumftances.  And  I  believe,"  from  all  ap¬ 
pearances  in  our  religious  affemblies,  fairs,  and 
holliday-junketings,  that  the  price  of  labour  would 
receive  no  addition  by  an  enquiry  of  this  fort. 

Alpha. 
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Reflexions  upon publijhing  by  Subflcription. 

PUBLISHING  by  fubfcription  is  univerfally 
allowed  to  be  genteel  begging ;  and  the  man 
of  fenfibihty  who  condefcends  to  it,  earns  every  gui¬ 
nea  or  crown  that  is  fuhfcribed  dearer  than  the  man 
who  begs  charity  from  ftreet  to  ftreet  with  a  wooden 
leg.  The  wooden  leg  proclaims  that  the  man  has 
had  a  real  lofs,  and  pleads  in  his  favour  for  fo  auda¬ 
cious  an  attempt  as  to  draw  a  halfpenny  out  of  the 
pocket  of  a  mifer,  who  thinks  that  a  beggar  wants 
^nothing  but  whipping.  Poets  in  general,  it  muft  be 
owned,  are  beggars ;  they  firft  beg  for  praife,  and 
,  at  laid  are  reduced  to  beg  an  alm;s  or  ftarve,  as  poor 
Otway  did  for  want  of  begging;  and,  if  the  poet 
has  no  family,  perhaps  Otway’s  choice  is  the  more 
eligible  of  the  two :  poets  in  general  are  apt  to  fay 
With  the  unjuft  fteward,  dig  I  cannot,  to  beg  I  am 
afhamed  ;  but  they  forget  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  have  not  fuch  refources  left  as  he  had  ;  for  it 
was  never  known  that  a  poet  had  a  Lord  whom  he 
img  t»  cheat  in  the  capacity  of  fteward ;  therefore, 
if  the  poet  is  diftreffed,  he  muft  either  ftarve  or  beg  an 
alms  as  a  common  beggar,  or  a  gentee  1  beggar ;  that  is, 
he  muft  pupliftt  by  fu  bicrip  tion ;  no  matter  what ;  it 
may  be  a  tale  of  a  cock  and  a  bull,  or  a  fermon,  or  a 
play :  nor  is  it  much  matter  whether  it  be  well  or  ill 
written ;  indeed,  the  worfe  it  is  written,  the  greater  the 
charity :  for  every  perfon  fubfcribing  knows,  that 
he  is  giving  fo  much  money  to  a  genteel  beggar, 
for  which  he  ho  more  expe&s  a  return,  than  from 
a  common  beggar  to  whom  he  gives  an  alms.  Well, 
then,  as  tne  thing  fubfcribed  for  is  a  matter  of  in¬ 
difference,  we  will  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  poet’s  firft 
play,  and  that  too  refufed  to  be  exhibited  upon  the 
ftage,  and  therefore  incapable  of  being  damned ; 
and  as  the  poet  is  fuppofed  to  be  diftreffed,  it  muft 
be  a  tragedy,  perhaps  Leonidas,  or  fome  fuch  cld 
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faffiioned  trumpery  fubjedt,  where  the  words  li¬ 
berty,  patriot,  and  oh,  my  country !  are  blended 
together  every  other  page,  as  if  they  were  a  Hand¬ 
ing  receipt,  with  a  few  battles,  and  a  miferable  love 
fcene  to  make  a  tragedy. 

Well,  but  the  tragedy  is  made,  and  very  wifely 
refufed  by  the  manager  to  be  brought  upon  the  ftage, 
as  having  nothing  in  it  but  what  every  cobler  ih 
England  knew  before  j  for  every  cobler  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  words  liberty  and  patriot.  The 
wretched  poet,  who  hoped  at  leaft  to  have  had 
one  benefit  night,  complains  of  the  manager  for 
his  refufal  to  bring  it  on  the  ftage  :  the  manager 
filences  him  by  a  prefent  of  iool.  and  his  other 
friends  advice  him  to  publilh  by  fubfcription. 

Now,  there  wants  nothing  but  a  patron  to  coun¬ 
tenance  the  fubfcription  (though  not  the  work,  for 
it  is  ten  to  one  that  he  ever  reads  it.)  However,  a 
patron  there  muft  be ;  and,  of  courfe,  a  dedication. 
Well!  after  half  a  dozen  attendances,  (at  the  expence 
of  fo  many  clear  flirts)  the  poet  has  the  good  luck 
to  meet  with  his  patron  at  home,  who  not  only  gives 
him  leave  to  dedicate  the  play  to  him,  but  likewife 
gives  him  a  prefent  of  ten  guineas  for  the  dedica¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  poet  cannot  afford  to  truft  for  the  pre¬ 
fent,  although  the  patron  would  gladly  truft  for  the 
dedication  until  dooms-day. 

And  now  behold  our  poet  comes  from  his  pa¬ 
tron  with  an  heart  glowing  with  gratitude,  and,  in 
imagination,  grafping  an  ideal  fortune  from  the 
fubfcription,  and  befpeaks  an  elegant  dinner  and 
bottle  of  claret.  Whether  this  love  of  elegance 
and  wine  proceeds  from  his  early  reading  of  Ana¬ 
creon  and  Horace,  or  from  a  defire  of  knowing 
what  an  elegant  dinner  is,  may  be  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  ;  probably  the  latter :  for  it  is  bad  policy 
•for  any  patron  to  invite  a  poet  to  dinner ;  becauie 

the  iboner  he  is  ftarved  for  want  ci  one, .  the  more 

certain 
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certain  the  patron  is,  that  he  will  never  come  for  a 
lecond  fubfcription. 

And  now,  the  poet  having  gratified  his  palate 
or  curiofity,  and  perhaps  both,  with  an  elegant  din¬ 
ner,  bethinks  himfelf  (if  poets  ever  do  think)  that 
the  taylor,  who  trufted  him  with  cloaths  to  vifit  his 
patron,  and  fome  other  tradefmen  who  deal  in  what 
is  called  neceflaries,  mull  be  paid,  or  that  he  fhall 
never  be  able  to  get  credit  a  fecond  time  on  the  like 
occafion ;  he,  therefore,  very  honeftiy,  as  well  as 
wifely,  applies  the  money  he  has  left  unfpent  in  lay¬ 
ing  a  foundation  for  a  future  credit,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  making  friends  of  the  Mammon  of  un- 
righteoufnefs.  But  the  fubfcription  all  the  while  is 
not  one  jot  advanced  ;  for  it  is  beneath  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  poet  to  afk  a  fubfcription  of  any  man  upon 
earth,  while  he  has  money  in  his  pocket  to  difeharge 
a  tavern  reckoning. 

Well,  at  laft  his  finances  being  exhaufted,  he  fe- 
rioufly  bethinks  himfelf  of  his  laft  refource,  the 
fubfcription,  and  wants  only  half  a  dozen  of  great 
perfonages  to  grace  the  lift  and  fet  the  fubfcription 
on  float,  for  he  well  knows  that  it  will  then  fwim 
of  itfelf.  But  it  may  not  poflibly  be  lo  eafy  a  mat¬ 
ter  to  get  real  names why  then  he  may,  for  the 
prefent,  infert  fictitious  ones,  for  a  poet’s  talent  is 
invention  *,  and  no  fubferiber  will  give  himfelf  the 
trouble  to  enquire  after  the  reality  of  the  lift,  un- 
left  it  be  fome  republican  Whig  or  bigotted  Tory, 
who,  when  follicited  for  a  crown  for  a  performance 
not  intrinfically  worth  fixpence,  calls  out  for  the 
lift,  and  cries,  p’fhaw,  rot  your  fubfcription,  I 
don’t  like  your  lift,  however  there’s  a  crown  to  buy 
you  a  dinner. 

Difconcerted  at  this  treatment,  and  abaflied  at 
being  fo  roughly  told  that  he  was  a  beggar,  tfie 
poet  returns  home  full  of  wonder,  that  a  man  (who 
had  never  voted  at  an  ele&ion  in  his  life,  and  who 
:  .  ,  N  3  had 
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had  fcarcc  a  place  of  fettlement,  unlefs  it  was  Par- 
naffus)  fhould  be  fubjedted  to  ftarve,  becaufe  his 
patron  and  the  lift  of  fubfcribers  given  in  by  hint 
happened  to  be  difagreeable  to  his  party  friend. 

Upon  this  he  finks  his  lift  (whether  a  Whig  or 
Tory  one  is  not  material)  as  poets  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  pofleffed  of  property  enough  to  entitle  them 
to  vote  in  the  choice  of  a  member  of  parliament ; 
but  ftill  goes  on  with  the  fubfcription,  agreeable  to 
the  fpirited  motto  of  nunquam  tentes  aut  perjice ,  and 
folicits  his  acquaintance  for  fubfcriptions  in  per- 
fon  ;  for  going  in  perfon,  if  you  can  get  admit¬ 
tance,  (which  it  is  ten  to  one  you  do  not,  if  you 
patron  guefles  your  errand)  is  the  true  and  only  way 
of  afking  a  favour  of  any  kind.  It  being  a  well 
known  and  much  to  be  lamented  truth,  that  an 
acquaintance  who  is  rich  and  capable  of  affifting 
you,  will  not  be  afhamed  to  refufe  you  that  favour 
by  letter  which  he  would  blufh  to  refufe  you  when 
face  to  face. 

One  of  the  poets  friends,  although  he  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  terms  of  paying  his  five  fhillings  down 
(which  is  of  the  very  eflence  of  a  fubfcription,  as 
the  perfon  fubfcribed  to  is  known  to  want  the  mo¬ 
ney,  and  the  perfon  fubfcribing  does  not  value  the 
thing  fubfcribed  for  of  a  bulrufh)  nay  very  rarely 
chufes  (if  the  money  is  not  all  paid  down)  to  make 
good  the  fecond  payment,  yet  exp  re  fled  fome  afto- 
niftiment  at  the  largenefs  of  the  price ;  for  he  was 
pleafed  to  fay  gravely,  that  if  the  tragedy  had  been 
performed  upon  the  ftage,  and  ever  fo  fuccefsful, 
it  would,  when  printed,  have  fold  for  no  more 
than  i8d.  - 

The  poet,  ftruck  with  conviftion  of  the  truth  of 
the  obfervation,  made  no  reply  to  his  benefadftor, 
but  thankfully  pocketed  the  five  ihillings  for  one 
printed  copy  of  a  tragedy,  which  had  never  been 

performed  at  either  theatre. 

-  Another 
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Another  friend  of  the  poet  fubfcribed  one  guinea 
inftead  of  five  killings,  to  the  no  fmall  furprize  of 
the  poet,  who  knew  that  his  friend  loved  money, 
but  forgot  that  he  was  fond  of  fame  ;  and  that  he 
the  poet  had  advertifed  that  a  lift  of  the  fubfcribers, 
and  films  fubfcribed,  would  be  publifhed,  (which, 
as  it  flatters  the  pride,  is  at  the  fame  time,  a  pro¬ 
digious  fpur  to  the  generofity  of  the  fublcribcr)  be- 
caule  the  poet  has  at  all  times  the  power  of  confer¬ 
ring  the  title  of  an  Efquire  inftead  of  gentleman  or 
plain  matter ;  the  poet,  therefore,  out  of  gratitude, 
intends  to  dignify  this  friend  with  the  title  of  an  El- 
quire,  although  he  is  only  a  plain  matter  •,  and  as 
there  is  more  intrinttc  difference  in  value  between  a 
guinea  and  a  crown,  than  there  is  in  rank  between 
an  Efquire,  and  a  gentleman,  he  intends  likewife 
to  dignify  every  fubfcriber  of  one  guinea  with  the 
former  title,  that  he  may  not  incur  the  imputation 
of  partiality ;  and  he  flatters  himfelf  that  a  fub¬ 
fcriber  of  five  fhillings  only  will  be  contented  with 
the  addition  of  gentleman  or  plain  matter,  unlefs 
he  be  in  ftri&nefs  intitled  to  the  rank  of  an  Ef¬ 
quire. 

Another  fubfcriber  of  one  guinea  meeting  with 
the  poet,  in  a  large  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  called 
him  afide,  and  took  the  liberty  of  telling  him  as  a 
friend,  that  publifhing  by  fubfcription  was  genteel 
begging  •,  to  which  the  poet,  with  a  due  fenfe  of  the 
great  diftance  there  is  between  the  fubfcriber  and 
fubfcribed,  being  vaftly  greater  than  that  between 
the  borrower  and  the  lender,  with  great  humility, 
anfwered,  that  he  knew  it  but  too  well,  and  was  by 
diftrels  obliged  to  beg  as  genteelly  as  begging  will 
admit  of. 

The  friend  above,  not  contented  with  inflicting 
this  mortification  upon  him,  but  in  order  to  deter 
him  from  future  attempts  of  this  kind,  was  plealed 
to  add,  your  acquaintance  may  do  this  for  you  for 
m  t  ■  once. 
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I  .  „ 

Once,  but  I  allure  you  that  you  muft  not  think  of 
repeating  it,  for  it  will  not  do  again. 

The  poet  coldly  anfwered,  that  he  knew  it  could 
not  be  repeated,  and  foon  afterwards  made  intereft 
to  a  particular  friend,  and  borrowed  a  guinea,  and 
fo  got  rid  of  this  weighty  obligation. 

Theie  are  fome  of  the  many  mortifications  to 
which  perfons  of  literature  and  fenfibility  are  liable, 
when  forced  by  diftrefs  to  publifh  by  fubfcriptiort 
and  brings  it  to  a  moot  point,  whether  it  is  not 
better  to  ftarve  with  Otway  in  filence,  than  to  live 
upon  the  precarious  bounty  of  a  fubfcriber, 

A  Genteel  Beggar. 


Confiderations  upon  the  tempers  of  the  people  of  Ire¬ 
land  and  England . 

IRELAND  now  complains  of  multitudes  of 
Papifts,  and  Parliaments  that  never  have  an  / 
end  but  with  the  life  of  the  Prince  who  calls  them. 
It  is,  however,  true,  that  Ireland  breeds  and  nur- 
fes  the  calamities  fhe  complains  of%  She  refufes  an 
union  with  Britain,  and  by  that  refufal  denies  to 
herfelf  that  aid  againft  Papifts,  which  fhe  fo  much 
wants,  and  thofe  improvements  in  her  conftitution, 
which  ours  has  attained  to.  Would  the  Irifh  look 
at  the  Scots,  they  would  fee  in  them  the  extenfive 
benefits  of  an  incorporating  union  with  England. 
Would  they  take  only  a  curfory  view  of  Scotland, 
they  would  fee  in  that  country  the  infinite  advan¬ 
tages  attendant  on  union  with  fo  important  a  king¬ 
dom  as  that  of  Britain.  Would  Dublin  caft  her 
eyes  on  Edinburgh,  fhe  would  be  fenfible  how  ill- 
grounded  her  fears  are  of  devaftation  from  a  cefta- 
tion  of  her  parliament.  What  was  Scotland  in  the 
year  1707  ?  What  was  Edinburgh  then  ?  What  is 
Scotland  now  ?  and  in  what  an  improved  ftate  are 
all  her  cities,  towns  and  villages  ? 

v  Will 
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Will  not  Ireland  be  convinced  by  rational  argu¬ 
ments  ?  Will  lhe  not  yield  to  the  conviction  ariiing 
from  indifputable  tafts  ?  I  fear  fhe  will  not.  If 
fhe  would  advert  to  truth  with  the  fmalleft  degree 
of  attention,  fire  would  not  fo  obftinately  refufe 
the  belt  prefent  that  can  be  offered  to  her  accep¬ 
tance.  She  cries  out  moft  irrationally,  that  Brinfh 
taxes  and  the  national  debt  terrify  her  from  an 
union  with  a  kingdom  fo  much  hampered  with 
large  annual  burdens.  Has  fire  not  as  yet  learnt, 
that  taxes  paid  to  an  internal  government  are  no 
lofs  to  the  kingdom  ?  Theie  taxes  caufe  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  cafh,  but  drain  us  not  of  our  money. 
Would  not  this  reafoning  hold  good  with  Irifh  taxes, 
if  Ireland  was  united  with  Britain  ?  Moft  certainly 
it  would :  for,  in  that  cafe,  the  taxes  gathered  in 
Ireland  would,  with  ours,  circulate  all  over  the 
united  kingdom,  and  flow  back  to  the  moft  diftant 
county  of  Ireland,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  blood 
from  the  heart  replenifhes  the  moft  diftant  arteries 
in  all  animal  bodies.  In  like  manner  our  national 
debt,  fo  far  as  it  is  due  to  fubjefts  can  neither  im- 
poverifh  nor  diftrefs  the  kingdom. 

But,  has  Ireland  ever  taken  a  comparative  view 
of  our  debts  and  our  opulence  ?  If  fhe  had  adted 
fo  prudent  a  part,  our  national  debt  would  not  ap¬ 
pear  fuch  a  bugbear  in  her  eyes :  fhe  would  have 
underftood,  that  our  national  debt,  was  it  all  due 
to  foreigners,  is  a  mere  trifle  to  the  great  opulence 
out  of  which  it  is  to  be  paid. 

Our  land  tax,  at  the  rate  of  four  fhillings  in  the 
pound,  is  not  in  fadt  a  tax  to  the  extent  of  eigh¬ 
teen-pence  in  the  pound,  yet  it  produces  to  our 
Treafury  two  millions  by  the  year.  ,  From  hence 
we  learn  the  grots  amount  of  all  the  rents  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  are  with  pleafure  afcertained,  that  the 
foil  of  our  country  produces  to  its  owners  the  fmall 
fum  of  twenty  five  millions  by  the  year:  and 
fince  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  rent  is  but 
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the  third  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  the  land 
of  England  annually  gives  us  out  of  its  bowels 
feventy-five  millions  of  money  at  leaft ;  and  this  is 
ftill  an  encreafing  fund.  Is  this  large  fum  all  we 
have,  by  the  year,  from  the  labours  of  our  poor  ? 
Nothing  is  lefs  true.  Our  manufacturers  and  Tai¬ 
lors  produce  us,  from  their  toils,  another  harveft; 
io  far  as  thefe  are  employed  in  fiffiing  and  working 
for  foreign  confumption,  their  labours  are  an  ad¬ 
ditional  revenue  to  the  nation.  We  have,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  a  million  of  hands  at  fea,  whofe  wages  at  an 
average  amount  to  thirty  Ihillings  by  the  month, 
including  commanders  and  other  officers.  And 
fince  it  is  by  nobody  denied,  that  we  gain  on  the 
whole  as  much  as  we  lofe  by  foreign  commerce, 
including  all  our  expences  on  the  ocean,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  thefe  wages  are  paid  by  other  nations,  and 
afford  to  this  kingdom  an  additional  article  of  fup- 
port,  amounting  to  eighteen  millions  by  the  year. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  I  might  alfo  compute  as  a 
part  of  our  annual  eftate,  the  wages  of  warehoufe- 
men,  clerks,  and  others,  employed  at  our  keys, 
and  in  the  carriage  and  care  of  foreign  commo¬ 
dities  ;  but  I  fhall  overlook  that  part  of  our  income, 
and  proceed  to  confider  the  annual  gains  arifing 
from  oiir  manufactures  for  home  and  foreign  fer- 
vice,  which,  for  many  reafons,  may  be  fet  down 
to  be  worth  as  much  as  the  rents,  of  our  lands.  Thus 
the  working  part  of  our  people  bring  us  in  yearly, 
by  the  cultivation  of  our  lands,  manufactures, 
fifhing,  and  failing,  one  hundred  and  fixteen  mil¬ 
lions  by  the  year;  and  if  we  add  to  this  our  mer¬ 
cantile  gains,  we  have  then  the  whole  of  our  yearly 
revenue,  or  all  that  is  applicable  to  our  yearly  fup- 
port  as  a  nation,  or  an  independant  kingdom.  We 
have,  however,  alfo  all  the  valuable  commodities 
in  the  kingdom,  over  and  above  what  our  mer¬ 
chants  owe  to  foreigners;  that  is,  all  the  jewels, 
gold  and  filver,  coined  and  uncoined,  fhips  and 
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apparel;  and,  in  fine,  all  the  pelf  and  cattle  a£tu- 
ally  in  the  nation,  of  which  no  man  can,  with  any 
propriety,  pretend  to  make  an  eftimate. 

Now,  you  fee  the  exfenfive  fund  out  of  which 
we  mufl  pay  our  national  debt:  let  us  fuppofe  that 
one  man  was  poflfefifed  of  all  this  riches,  with  eight 
million  of  heads  and  hands  employed  for  ever  in 
his  fervice,  and  owed  one  hundred  and  thirty  mil¬ 
lions  of  debts  only,  at  an  intcreft  of  three  and  a 
half  and  four  per  cent,  would  we  call  this  man 
rich  or  poor?  Would  any  man  have  reafon  to 
apprehend  any  misfortune,  from  entering  into  a 
partnerfhip  in  trade  with  a  man  pofie fifed  of  fo 
great  an  eftate,  although  his  debts  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  or  money  ?  1  can-' 
not  reckon  him  a  man  of  fenfe,  who  would  fuffer 
fo  chimerical  a  fear  to  harbour  in  his  bofom. 

But,  the  debt  we  owe  to  our  own  fubjefts  can¬ 
not  hurt  us  as  a  nation:  when  we  pay  the  intereft 
we  are  never  the  poorer,  nor  will  the  nation  be 
either  the  richer  or  the  poorer  when  the  national 
creditor,  who  is  our  fubjeft,  receives  his  whole  debt: 
and  as  to  foreigners,  we  pay  them  indeed  to  our 
own  lofs :  but  as  the  fum  due  to  foreigners  amounts: 
to  two-fifths  only  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  mil¬ 
lions,  it  is  only  a  burden,  or  a  fmall  part  of  our 
national  eftate:  and,  if  w^e  may  believe  feme  of 
our  ftate  -empirics,  we  gain  by  our  foreign  debts : 
for,  fay  they,  if  the  foreigner  gets  intereft  for  his 
money,  we  have  his  money;  and  that  money  cir¬ 
culating  in  a  commercial  kingdom,  is  to  be  eftee tri¬ 
ed  as  fo  much  laid  out  in  trade,  and  confequently, 
as  yielding  to  us  ten  or  twelve  per  cent .  while  we 
only  pay  for  it  to  our  foreign  creditor  four  per 
cent.  However,  my  argument  requires  no  fuch 
fubterfuge :  our  nation,  notwithftanding  that  fmall 
quantity  of  foreign  debt,  is  the  richeft  and  mod 
powerful  kingdom  in  Europe,  has  the  greateft  re- 
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fources  for  itfelf,  and  the  beft  provifions  for  its 
fubje&s.  The  Spanilh  trade  yields  us  more  gains 
than  are  fufficient  to  pay  the  intereft  of  our  foreign 
debt :  and  of  confequence,  all  our  plantation  and 
other  foreign  trade  is  annually  encreafmg  our  ge¬ 
neral  capital  in  trade,  or  otherwife  enriching  a 
kingdom  already  incredibly  opulent. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  whenever  a  new  tax  is  laid 
on,  an  univerfal  murmur  is  bandied  through  the 
kingdom:  but  thefe  murmurs  arife  not  from  po¬ 
verty,  as  in  France:  they  are  confequent  of  the 
temper  of  the  people,  always  jealous  of  their  liber¬ 
ties.  They  minded  not  the  additional  tax  upon 
the  cyder;  it  was  the  mode  of  levying  that  tax 
which  gave  them  pain.  The  encreafmg  tax  on 
wheel  carriages  is  a  proof  what  little  regard  they 
have  for  their  pockets,  in  cafe  you  will  keep  excife 
officers  out  of  their  houfes. 

This  is  their  humour,  and  government  muft 
muft  give  way  to  it,  or  fit  on  thorns.  But,  other- 
wife,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  the  Englilh 
people  are  opulent,  and  free  enough  of^heir  mo¬ 
ney,  when  they  are  not  ill  ufed.  Nor  is  there  any 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  national  debts,  great 
as  they  are,  will  ever  diftrefs  a  country  whofe  funds 
are  fo  immeafurably  great,  and  whole  genius  is  fo 
enterprizing.  Hibernicus. 

|  *  f  '“V*  lA  fl- 
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Propofal  for  an  Office  of  Inspection. 

EVERY  propofal  relative  to  commerce  highly  _ 
merits  the  attention  of  the  public;  and,  I 
have  obferved  a  plan  of  the  greateft  importance  to 
the  real  interefts  and  true  honour  of  this  mercantile 
kingdom ;  I  mean  that  fo  modeftly  propofed  to  the 
public  for  eftablifhing  an  Office  of  Infpeftion, 
under  the  management  of  Commiffioners  of  known 
probity,  where  all  our  manufaftures,  intended  for 
exportation,  fhould  be  carefully  examined  and 
-  '  marked 
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marked  with  ftamps,  fignifying  their  true  value. 
The  oreat  utility  of  fuch  an  office  is  fo  extremely 
evident,  that  I  am  not  a  little  furprized  that  an 
office  of  this  fort  is  as  yet  to  be  ereCted  in  fuch 
a  nation  as  this,  fo  deeply  concerned  in  trade, 
whofe  very  exiftence  depends  on  the  equitable  deal¬ 
ings  of  our  manufacturers,  and  their  upright  refo- 
iutions  in  fupporting,  in  a  proper  manner,  that 
fair  character  fo  effential  to  the  prefervation  and 
improvement  of  every  branch  of  trade.  And,  in 
juftice  to  the  author  of  the  plan  of  this  office,  I 
mult  acknowledge,  that  all  his  thoughts,  on  that 
fubjeCt,  appear  fo  natural  and  fo  forcibly  recom¬ 
mended,  that  it  is  really  aftoniffiing  that  fuch  im¬ 
portant  ideqs  have  hitherto  efcaped  our  obferva- 
tion. 

We  all  know  that  honefty  is  the  beft  policy,  and 
that  there  is  no  probability,  under  any  combination 
of  circumftances,  that  any  man  ffiall  retain  the 
benefits  arifing  from  any  lucrative  bufinefs  or  em- 
plopment  without  a  fair,  open,  candid  and  difcreet 
conduCt  towards  all  connected  and  concerned  with 
him  in  that  matter  •,  and  yet,  notwithftanding  the 
general  affent  to  this  uncontrovertible  truth,  it  is 
too  true,  to  the  great  reproach  of  our  nature,  that 
the  generality  of  mankind  appear  quite  infenfible 
of  fo  felf-evident  a  propofition,  and  order  their 
aClions  as  if  the  only  road  to  profperity  lay  in  the 
practice  of  the  moft  notorious  deceits :  I  mean  not 
to  charge  this  nation  in  particular  with  fo  grievous 
an  accufation  •,  for  fuch  in  faCt,  is  the  univerfal 
corruption  of  mankind,  that  in  all  great  multi¬ 
tudes,  all  the  world  over,  there  are  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  of  this  narrow,  felfiffi  and  ill-judging  turn 
of  mind, ,  that  they  try  to  thrive  by  guile  infomuch, 
that  in  all  countries,;  wherever  a  great  plurality  of 
perfons  of  different  interefts  are  concerned  in  any 
affair  whatever,  there  is  no  poflibility  of  banifhing 
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knavlfh  tricks.  from  their  intentions,  except  by 
iubjeCting  their  operations  to  the  inipeCtion  and 
conti  oul  of  the  few  candid,  virtuous  and  wife  with 
whom  the  world  is  fell  bleffed.— So  prevalent  is 
tnat  biais  towards  injuftice,  fo  confpicuous  in  the 
greateft  part  of  the  human  race. 

Nor  is  there  any  propofition  concerning  trade 
more  obvious  or  lefs  exceptionable  than  this,  that 
the  fuperior  qualities  of  any  peace  oi*  workmanfhip 
only  can  entitle  it  to  a  fuperior  price;  and  it  is  too 
melancholy  a  truth,  that  the  prefent  dearnefs  of 
.  pr'o\  mons  in  England  renders  it  impofUble  for  our 
people  to  labour  at  the  fame  rates.  The  prices  of 
their  work  muft,  therefore,  be  proportionably  high- 
ei.  From  which  confiderations  it  follows,  as  a 
corollary  or  fpontaneous  conclufion,  that  our  ma¬ 
nufactures  will  not  find  purchafers  abroad,  unlefs 
they  excell  thofe  of  other  nations ;  and  the  gra¬ 
dual  lofs  of  all  our  export  trade  muft  foon  over¬ 
take  us,  if  our  goods  appear  not  preferable  to  fo¬ 
reign  productions  in  beauty,  laft  and  irfefulnefs. 
Nor  is  it  poffible  to  contrive  any  method  more 
effectual  than  that  propofed  by  your  correfpon- 
dent  in  his  plan  of  the  10th  ult.  in  order  to  keep 
up  that  preference,  at  this  time  fo  viable  in  the 
labours  of  our  artizans,  and  banilh  from  the  hearts 
of  the  unjuft  all  hopes  of  drawing  a  prefent  defpi- 
cable  gain  from  fuch  practices  as  muft,  in  the  end, 
terminate  in  the  ruin  of  our  national  charafter. 
'Fill  another  fcheme  is  propofed  equally  well  cal- 
.  ciliated  for  promoting  every  laudable  purpole 
reafonably  to  be  expected  from  his  plan,  and  for 
advancing  all  our  manufactures  to  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection,  I  muft  recommend,  with  all 
my  power,  the  immediate  execution  of  fo  falutary 
a  defign.  The  fmall  expence  which  muft  be  at- 
tendant  on  carrying  it  into  praftice  will  never,  I 
hope,  be  any  objection  againft  its  reception  in  the 
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eye  of  a  man  of  fenfe,  as  that  trifling  expence  will 
be  a  full  fecurity  againft  thofe  impofitions  with 
which  we  are  at  prefent  too  juftly  charged  by  fo- 
r  signers. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  manufactures,  when 
our  goods  are  exported,  the  merchant  who  receives 
them  muft  examine  every  piece  of  work  before  he 
expofes  his  acquifitions  to  fale,  that  he  may  form  a 
judgment  of  their  real  worth,  andfeparate  the  clean 
from  the  unclean.  But  if  your  correfpondent’s  plan 
is  embraced,  this  portion  of  the  precious  time  of 
our  foreign  cuftomers  will  be  entirely  faved ;  and 
this  faving  will  prevent  his  murmuring  at  the  paul- 
try  expence  of  infpedtion  on  this  fide  of  the  water. 
For  every  merchant,  fadtor  and  retailer  will  then  be 
certain,  without  any  particular  furvey  of  his  goods, 
that  he  may  fafely,  on  all  occafions,  recommend 
his  property,  as  being  perfedtly  anfwerable  to  ex¬ 
pedition.  We  cannot,  therefore,  with  any  fhew 
of  reafon,  fuppofe,  that  charging  this  expence  as 
an  additional  article  in  our  envoices  will  be  in  the 
leaft  difpleafing  to  foreigners,  when  they  confider 
that  that  fmall  payment  laves  fo  much  of  their  va¬ 
luable  time  and  fecures  them  againft  deceit,  even 
though  they  fhould  be  ignorant  of  the  real  value  of 
the  commodity  they  purchafe. 

By  carrying  this  laudable  fcheme  into  execution, 
many  benefits  will  accrue  to  this  kingdom  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  be  here  recapitulated.  Among  thefe, 
however,  I  beg  leave  to  mention  one  of  the  greateft 
confequence  to  this  nation ;  which  is,  that  we  (hall 
thereby  arrive  at  a  greater  certainty  than  formerly 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  ftate  of  our  ballances 
with  foreigners,  which  always  will  be,  in  vain,  ex¬ 
pedited  from  our  Cuftom-houfe  books  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  trade,  as  is  well  known  to  every  perfon  in 
theleaft  converfant  in  commerce.  At  lead,  we 
ilmll  exactly  know  the  whole  value  of  our  exports, 
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and  ,from  thence  be  able  to  form  a  more  certain 
judgement  than  has  been  hitherto  made  of  the  ex- 
tent  of  the  great  fund  of  which  we  are  in  pdfleffion 
for  lupporting  ourfelves  within  this  ifland,  and  mak¬ 
ing  foreign  purchafes.  Nay,  by  a.  few  wholefome 
regulations  in  this  office,  we  may  be  enabled  dif- 
tinCtly  to  underfiand  to  what  country  we  are  moil 
obliged  for  the  confumption  of  our  manufactures, 
and  confequently  obtain  a  full  and  complete  view 
of  our  interefts  in  trade  with  each  particular  Hate. 

The  only  real  objection  that  can  ftand  intheway 
of  the  execution  of  this  patriotic  propofal,  arifes 
from  the  difficulty  of  finding  perfons  of  unblemifh- 
ed  honefty  among  thofe  of  knowledge,  who  will 
aft  a  fair  and  impartial  part  between  our  artizans 
and  foreigners ;  and  if  the  nomination  of  the  officers 
concerned  in  this  important  affair  is  permitted  to 
fall  into  minifterial  hands,  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  partial  favour  will  exclude  that  merit  on  which 
the  whole  fuccefs  of  this  undertaking  depends.  If 
the  appointments  to  offices  in  this  great  department 
of  bufinefs  are  luffered  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  venal 
minifters,  the  cure  will  be  worfe  than  the  dlfeafe  *3 
and  that  corruption,  often  fo'rampant  in  the  courts 
of  princes,  will  taint  the  very  marrow  of  trade,  and 
tranfmit  rottennefs  through  the  whole  body  of  our 
commerce.  In  that  cafe,  this  arrangement,  in  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fo  great  utility  for  profcribing  iniquity, 
will  ftifle  justice,  and  entirely  deprefs  our  national 
charaCter  for  honefty,  already  too  low  abroad.  But 
if  the  election  of  commiffioners,  in  this  interefting 
concern,  is  placed  in  proper  hands,  as  in  thofe  of 
the  principal  merchants  of  London,  Badl  and 
Liverpool,  we  may  then  reafonably  exp^t  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  our  wiihes  in  this  importsmt  national 
concern.  An  Observer. 
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ISABELLA:  Or,  The  MORN1  KG* 
Written  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  William's. 

The  ARGUMENT. 

TSHE  D —  of  M - is  reprefented  as  rifing 

from  brqakfaft  with  her  parrot,  monkey,  and 
tap-dog.- — Dicky  D — man  comes  in  with  a  Star- 
fordfhire  tea-pot ,  with  which  the  D—fs  is  chamed  : 
—a  fimile — 'She  makes  a  fine  fpeech  upon  the  oc¬ 
casion,  which  is  broken  off*  by  General  C.  Ch — IPs 
coming  in. — His  character. — His  firft  fpeech, — 

The  D - efs  Shews  him  the  tea-pot. — She  tells 

him  of  fire-works  .to  be  fold  at  Margufs’s,  whicfy. 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  telling  a  ftory  of  forne 
he  law  in  Flanders,  It  appears  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  ftory  that  it  could  have  no  end. — It 

is  broken  off  by  the  entrance  of  Charles  St - -pe. — 

A  fimile  on  his  coming  in.  His  character  as  a 
companion, — He  gives  an  account  of  a  Polypus s 

The  D - — -fs  longs  for  a  Polypus.  Both  the 

Charles’s  fall  fall  afieep,  on  each  fide  of  the  D— fs. 
Contrail  between  Sufanna  and  the  two  elders. — - 

The  whole  company  rouled  by  Lord  L - Ps 

coming  into  the  room.— His  character. — He  talks 
of  the  opera,  of  Cb^r-dd  and  Fanny  * — Lady 
Fanny’s  looks  awing  to  loye. — The  General  begins 
the  ftory  of  Mifs  How. — The  company's  diinlay 
xkferibed  at  the  General’s  beginning  a  ftory. — The 

clock  ftnkes  three. — The  D - fs  rings  to  drefs. — 

The  company  rifes.— The  departure  of  the  com¬ 
pany  defended* 

$  Lady  F .  Sk - -y. 
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IS  ABELLA:  Or,  The  MORNING. 

In  various  talk  the  infinitive  hours  they  p  aft,  Milton. 

'J'HE  Monkey,  Lap-dog,  Parrot,  and  her  Grace, 
Had  each  retir’d  from  breakfaft  to  their  place. 
When,  hark,  a  knock !  “  See  Betty,  fee,  who’s 
there:” 

£€  ’Tis  Mr.  B — n.  Ma’am,  in  his  new  chair 
u  Dicky’s  new  chair!  the  charming’ft  thing  in 
u  town, 

“  Whofes  poles  are  lacker’d,  and  whole  lining’s 
^  brown  !  ” 

But  fee  •,  he  enters  with  his  Ihuff ’ling  gate ;  J 

“  Lord,  fays  her  Grace,  how  could  you  be  fo  late  ?”  I 
“  I’m  forry.  Madam,  I  have  made  you  wait,”  J 
Bateman  reply’d,  cc  I  only  ftaid  to  bring 
<c  The  neweft,  charming’ft,  moft  delightful  thing !” 
•  “  Oh !  tell  me,  what’s  the  curiofity  ! 

“  Oh  !  Ihew  it  me  this  inftant,  or  I  die  F” 

To  pleafe  the  noble  dame,  the  courtly  ’Squire 
Produc’d  a  tea-pot  made  in  Staffordlhire : 

With  eager  eyes  the  longing  D - fs  ftood. 

And  o’er  and  o’er  the  Ihining  bauble  view’d  : 

Such  were  the  joys  touched  young  .  Atrides’  bread. 
Such  all  the  Grecian  hod  at  once  expred ; 

When,  from  beneath  his  robe— to  all  their  view, 
Laertes’  fon,  the  famed  Palladium  drew. 

So  Venus  look’d,  and  with  fuch  longing  eyes. 
When  Paris  firft  produc’d  the  golden  prize. 

“  Such  work  as  this,  lhe  cries,  can  England  do  ? 
It  equals  Drefden,  and  excells  St.  Cloud 
All  modern  China  now  fhall  hide  its  head. 

And  ev’n  Chantilly  mull  give  o’er  the  trade :  i 
For  lace  let  Flanders  bear  away  the  belk 
In  fined  linen  let  the  Dutch  exeell ; 

For  prettied  duffs  let  Ireland  fird  be  nam’d. 

And  for  bed  fancy’4  filks  let  France  be  fam’d ; 
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Do  thou,  '  thrice  happy  England  1  ftill  prepare 
This  clay,  and  build  thy  fame  on  earthen-ware; ” 

Much  fhe’d  have  find,'  but  that  again  flic  heart! 
The  knocker— and  the  General  appear’d. 

The  Gen’ral !  one  of  tlwde  brave  old  commanders,, 
Who  ferved  through  all  the  glorious  wars  in  Flan- 

LJ 

ders  ^ 

Frank  and  good-natur’d,  of  an  honefi:  heart, 
Loving  to  aft  the  fteady  friendly  part  : 

None  led  through  youth  a  gayer  life  than  lie, 
Chearful  in  converfe,  fmart  in  repartee. 

Sweet  was  his  night,  and  joyful  was  his  day. 

He  din’d  with  Walpole,  and  with  Oldfield  lay 
But  with  old  age  its  vices  came  along, 

And  in  narration  he’s  extremely  long  ; 

Exa£t  in  cir^umftance,  and  nice  in  dates^ 

He  each  minute  particular  relates. 

If  you  name  one  of  Malbro’s  ten  campaign:, 

He  tells  you  its  whole  hiftory  for  yoyr  pains ; 

And  Blenheim’s  field  becomes  by  his  reciting, 

As  long  in  telling  as  it  was  in  fighting : 

His  old  defire  to  pleafe  is  ftill  exprels’d ; 

His  hat’s  well  cock’d,  his  perriwig’s  well  drefs’d  : 

He  rolls  his  ftockings  ftill,  white  gloves  he  wears, 
And  in  the  boxes  with  the  beuax  appears  : 

His  eyes  thro’  wrinkled  corners  caft  their  rays ; 

Sill  he  looks  chearful,  ftill  foft  things  he  fays  : 

And  ftill  rememb’ring  that  he  once"  was  young, 

He  ftrains  his  crippled  knees,  .and  ftruts  along. 
The  room  he  enter’d  fmiling  ;  which  befpoke 
Some  wcrmout  compliment,  or  thread-bare  joke! 
(For  not  perceiving  lofs  of  parts,  he  yet 
Grafps  at  the  (hade  of  his  departed  wit.) 

“  How  does  your  Grace  ?  I  hope  I  lee  you  well ; 
What  a  prodigious  deal  of  rain  has  fell ! 

Will  the  fern  never  let  us  fee  his  face  ? 

But  who  can  want  a  fun  that  fees  your  Grace  ?” 
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I’m  your  fervant,  Sir*— but  fee  what  I  have  got  ! 
is  t  it  a  prodigious,  charming  pot  ? 

And  a’n’t  you  vaftly  glad  we  make  them  here. 

For  Dicky  got  it  out  of  Staffordfhire. 

See  how  the  charming  vine  twines  all  about ! 

Lord  !  what  a  handle  !  Jefus !  what  a  fpout ! 

And  that  old  Pagog,  and  that  charming  child ! 

If  Lady  T — nd  faw  them,  Ihe’d  be  wild  !” 

To  this  the  Gen’ral  anfwer’d,  “  Who  would  not  ? 
Lord !  where  cou’d  Mr.  Bateman  find  this  pot? 
Dear  Dicky,  cou’dn’t  you  get  one  for  me  ? 

I  want  fome  ufeful  china  mightily 
Two  jars,  two  beakers,  and  a  pot  pourrie. 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Churchill,  where  d’ye  think  I’ve  been  ? 
At  Margus’s,  and  there  fuch  Fire-Works  feen. 

So  very  pretty,  charming,  odd  and  new ; 

And,  I  afllire  you,  they’re  right  India  too ! 

I’ve  bought  them  all,  there’s  not  one  left  in  tqwn 
And,  if  you  was  to  fee  them,  you  wou’d  own 
You  never  faw  fuch  fire-works  any  where.” 

— Oh,  madam,  I  mull  beg  your  pardon  there. 

The  Gen’ral  cry’d,  “  for  ’twas  in  the  year  Ten  j 
No,  let  me  recoiled,  it  was  not  them 
’Twas  then  year  Eight,  I  think,  for  then  we  lay 
Encamp’d  with  all  the  army  near  Cambray— 

Yes,  yes,  I’m  fure  I’m  right  by  one  event,  > 
We  iupp’d  together  in  Cadogan’s  tent ; 

Meredith,  Lamly,  Palmer,  and  poor  Geo.  Grove, 
And  merrily  the  bumpers  round  we  drove ; 

To  Marlbro’s  health  we  drank  confounded  hard ; 
For  he’d  juft  beat  the  French  at  Oudenard  : 

And  Lord  Cadogan  then  had  got  by  chance, 

The  beft  champaign  that  ever  came  from  France. 
And  ’tw'as  no  wonder  that  it  was  fo  good,  ; 

For  fome  dragoons  had  feiz’d  it  on  the  road ; 

And  jfeey  were  told  from  thofe  they  took  it  from, 
■-It was'  defign’d  a  prefent  for  Vendofme. 

So  we — But  fee  another  Charles’s  face 
Cut  ftiort  the  Gen’ral,  and  relieves  her  Grace. 

So, 
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So,  when  one  crop-lick  parfon,  in  a  dole. 

Is  reading  morning  lervice  through  his  riofe,' 
Another  in  the  pulpit  ftrait  appears. 

Claiming  the  tir’d-out  congregations  ears, 

And  with  a  duller  fermori  ends  their  pray’rs. 

For  this  old  Charles  is  full  as  dull  as  t’other, 
Bavius  to  Mcevius  was  not  more  a  brother  •, 

From  two  defeats  this  talk  no  joy  Affords, 

From  want  of  matter,  and  from  want  of  words. 

“  I  hope,  fays  he,  your  Grace  is  well  to-day. 
And  caught  no  cold  by  vent’ring  to  the  play.” 

“  Oh,  Sir,  I’m  mighty  well — won’t  you  fit  down  ? 
Pray,  Mr.  S— ,  what’s  the  news  in  town 

“  Madam,  I  know  of  none-,  but  I’mjuft  come 
From  feeing  a  curiofity  at  home  : 

’Twas  fent  to  Martin  Folkes,  as  being  rare. 

And  he  and  Defaguliers  brought  it  there  : 

It’s  call’d  a  Polypus.” — ■“  What’s  that  ?” — “  A  < 
ture. 

The  wonderful’!!  of  all  the  works  of  nature  : 
Hither  it  came  from  Holland,  where  ’twas  caught, 
(I  fhould  not  fay  it  came,  for  it  was  brought) 
To-morrow  we’re  to  have  it  at  Crane-court, 

And  *tis  a  reptile  of  fo  ftrange  a  fort,  • 

That  if  ’tis  cut  in  two,  it  is  not  dead ; 

Its  head  fhoots  out  a  tail,  its  tail  a  head ; 

Take  out  its  middle,  and  obferve  its  ends,  -  ; 
Here  a  head  rifes,  there  a  tail  defcends  > 

Gr  cut  off  any  part  that  you  defire,  1  1 

That  part  extends  and  makes  itfelf  entire  :  t:  * 
But  what  it  feeds  on  ftill  remains  a  doubt,  ••  * 
Or  how  it  generates,  is  not  found  out ;  L  ' 

But  at  our  board,  tomorrow,  "twill  appear,1  Tl 
And  then  ’twili  be  confider’d  and  made  clear,  > 
For  all  the  learned  body  will  be  there.”i:  Al 

Lord !  I  muft  fee  it,  or  I  am  undone. 

The  D— s  cry’d,  ptay  can’t  you  get  trie  one  ? 
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I  >never  hear’d  of  fuch  a  thing  before, 

I  long  to  cut  it  and  make  fifty  more ; 

I’d  have  a  cage  made  up  in  tafte  for  mine, 
And,  Dicky- — you  fhall  give  me  a  defign; 


But  hear  the  General  to  a  yawn 


pe  had  not  one  more  word 


So  ftretch’d  on  ealy  chairs  in  apathy  they  lay 
And  on  each  fide  the  goddels  they  ador’d, 

One  Charles  fat  fpeechlefs,  and  the  other  fnor’d. 
Whefa  chafte  Suianna’s  all-fubduing  charms 
Made  two  old  lovers  languifh  for  her  arms. 

Soon  as  her  eyes  had  thaw’d  the  froft  of  age. 

Their  paflions  mounted  into  luftful  rage  •, 

AT  if h  brutal  violence  they  attack’d  their  prey, 

And  almoft  bore  the  wifh’d-for  prize  away. 

Hail,  happy  D— s  !  ’twixt  two  elders  plac’d, 
Whofe  paffions  brutal  luff  has  ne’er  difgrac’d  ; 

No  warm  exprtffidhs  make  your  blufhes  rife, 

No  ravifh’d  kifs  fhoots  light’ning  from  your  eyes  : 
Let  them  but  vifit  you,  they  aik  no  more, 
Gudtlefs  they’ll  gaze,  and  innocent  adore. 

But  hark  !  a  louder  knock  than  all  before, 

“  Lord  !  fays  her  Grace,  they’ll  thunder  down  my 
door  jfj 

Into  the  room  fee  furcating  L — 1  break, 

(The  D — s  rifes,  and  the  elders  wake) : 

L — 1, — the  oddeft  character  in  town  •, 

A  lover,  ftatefman,  connoiffeur,  buffoon : 

Extract  him  well,  this  is  his  quinteffence. 

Much  folly,  but  more  cunning,  and  fome  fenfe $ 
To  neither  party  in  his  heart  inclin’d. 

He  fteer’d  through  both,  with  politics  refin’d ; 
Voted  with  Walpole,  and  with  Pultney  din’d. 

His  Lordfhip  makes  a  bow,  and  takes  his  feat. 
Then  opens  with  preliminary  chat ; 

• c  Em  glad  to  fee  your  Grace— the  Oeifral  too — 
Old  Charles,  how  is  it  ?  Dicky  !  how  d’ye  do  ? 
Madam,  I  hear  that  you  was  at  the  play, 

You  did  not  fay  one  word  on’ t  yefterday ; 

I  went. 
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u  i  went  who’d  no  engagement,  any  fhare, 
u  To  th’  opera.”— “  Were  there  many  people 

there 

TheDutchefscry’d “  Yes,  madam,  a  great  many, 
SaysLovel” — “  There  was  Ch— — d  and  ranny. 

In  that  eternal  whifper,  which  begun 
Ten  years  ago,  and  never  will  be  done  , 

For  tho’  you  know  he  fees  her  ev’ry  day. 

Still  he  has  ever  fomething  new  to  fay  •, 

There’s  nothing  upon  earth  fo  hard  to  me, 

As  keeping  up  difeourfe  eternally  ; 

He  never  lets  the  converfation  fall, 

And  I’m  fure  Fanny  can’t  keep  up  the  ball ; 

I  faw  that  her  replies  were  never  long. 

And  with  her  eyes,  fhe  anfwered  for  her  tongue. 
Poor  I !  am  forc’d  to  keep  my  diftance  now. 

She  won’t  ev’n  curt’fy  if  I  make  a  bow.”  •  ^ 

“  Why,  things  are  ftrangely  chang’d,  the  Gen  ra? 

cry’d ; 

Ay,  fortune  de  la  guerre  f  my  Lord  reply  d  . 

“  But  you  and  I,  Charles,  hardly  find  things  fo. 
As  we  both  did  fome  twenty  years  ago. 

“  And  take  off  twenty  years,  reply’d  her  Grace, 
’T would  do  no  harm  to  Lady  Fanny’s  face  ; 

My  Lord,  you  never  fee  her  but  at  night. 

By  th’  advantageous  help  of  candle-light : 

Dreft  out  with  every  aid  that  is  adorning. 

Oh,  if  your  Lordfhip  faw  her  in  a  morning  ! 

It  is  no  more  than  Fanny  once  fo  fair; 

No  rofes  bloom,  no  lillies  flourilh  there : 

But  hollow  eyes,  and  pale  and  faded  cheek,  ^ 
Repentance, '  love  and  difappointment  fpeak.’ 

The  General  found  a  lucky  minute  now 
To  fpeak — “  Ah,  ma’am,  you  did  not  know  Mifs 

How. 

I’ll  tell  you  all  her  hiftory,  he  cry’d— 

At  this  Charles  S - e  gap’d  extreamly  wide ; 

Poor  Dicky  fat  on  thorns ;  her  Grace  turn  d  pale, 

O  4  1  And 
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And  L — ~V  -trembled ^at  th5  impending- talc. 

Poor*  girl !  faith  fhe  was  once  extreamly  fair, 
4 1 J 1  worn  by  love,  and  tortur’d  by  defpair  r 
Her  pining  cheek  betray’d  her  inward  fmart  i 
Her  breaking  looks  ^  1  - 

At  Leicefter- 


an 


o  1  \  \ 


And  Nanty  L - er  was  a  pretty  man  ; 

But  when  the  P - efs  did  to  K — w  remove, 

She  could  not  bear  the  abfence  of  her  love ; 

Away  fhe  flew.”— But  here  the  clock  /truck  three ; 
So  did  tome  pitying  deity  decree  ; 

The  D— — fs  rings  to  drefs— and  fee  her  maid 
With  all  the  aparatus  for  her  head,  ' 

Th’ adorning  circle  can  no  longer  ftay. 

Each  riles,  bows,  and  goes  his  different  way. 

J  o  antient  Boothby  s  antient  C - ill’s  flown  i 

Home  to  his  dinner  S - pe  goes  alone : 

Dicky  to  faff  with  her,  her  Grace  invites. 

And  L •  •••■  ■•  l’s  coachman  drives  unbid  to  White’s. 
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[fT/wz  vWr.  Pitt's  acceptance  of  a  place,  and,  a  peerage 
in  July  1766,  the  public  papers  teemed  with  fe- 
vere  reflexions  on  his  conduit :  From  them  we  have 
feletled  the  following ,  which  perhaps  are  fufflcient 
to  fhew  the  vein  and  tendency  of  the  whole.  J 

A  worthy  friend  of  mine,  among  fome  other  ma- 
nufcripts  of  the  late  Earl  of  Orford,  has  found 

the  following  copy  of  a  letter  to  his  late  M - , 

and  has  been  fo  kind  as  to  permit  me  to  tranf* 
cribe  it  to  fend  to  your  paper,  in  which  I  doubt 
jiat  butdt  will  be  pleafing  to  many  of  your  rea- 

G.  O. 

V/ednefday  noon. 


ders. 

S  I 


R, 


f  P  H  E  violence  of  the  fit  of  the  (lone,  which 
A  has  tormented  me'  for  fome  days,  is  now  fo 
far  abated,  that  although  it  will  not  permit  me  to 

have 
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have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  your  Majefty,  is  yet 
kind  enough  to  enable  me  fo  far  to  obey  your  or¬ 
ders,  as  to  write  my  fentimen-ts  concerning  that  trou- 
blefome  man  Mr.  Pulteney ;  and  to  point  out  (what 
I  conceive  to  be)  the  moft  effe&tial  method  to  make 
him  perfectly  quiet. 

Your  Majefty  well  knows  how,  by  the  dint  of  his 
eloquence,  he  has  fo  captivated  the  mob,  and  at¬ 
tained  an  unbounded  popularity,  that  the  moft  ma- 
nifeft  wrong  appears  right,  when  adopted  and  urg¬ 
ed  by  him.  Hence  it  is,  that  he  is  become  not 
only  troublefome,  but  even  dangerous.  The  un¬ 
thinking  multitude  believe  he  has  no  one  object  but 
the  public  good,  although,  if  they  would  reflect  a 
little,  they  would  foon  perceive,  that  fpleen  againft 
thofe  your  Majefty  has  honoured  with  your  confi¬ 
dence  has  greater  weight  with  him  than  real  patriot- 
ifm ;  fince,  let  any  meafure  be  propofed,  however 
falutary,  if  he  thinks  it  comes  from  me,  it  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  him  to  oppofe  it.  Thus,  Sir,  you  fee 
that  affairs  of  the  moft  momentous  concern  are  fub- 
je£t  to  the  caprice  of  that  popular  man,  and  he 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  declare  it  a  minifterial 
project,  and  bellow  out  the  word  favourite,  to  have 
an  hundred  pens  drawn  againft  it,  and  a  thoufand 
mouths  open  to  contradict  it.  Under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  he  bears  up  againft  the  miniftry,  (and 
let  me  add  againft  your  Majefty  yourfelf)  and  every 
ufeful  fcheme  muft  be  either  abandoned,  or,  if  it 
ris  carried  in  either  houfe,  the  public  is  made  to  be- 
lieve  it  is  done  by  a  corrupt  majority. 

Since  then  things  are  thus  circumft&nced,  it  is 

D  *  '  ^ 


become  abfolutely  neceffaryfor  the  public  tranqlm- 
litythat  he  ihould  be  made  quiet,  and  the  only  me¬ 
thod  to  do  that  effectually,  is  to  deftroy  his  popu¬ 
larity,  and  ruin  the  good  belief  the  people  have  in 
him.  In  order  to  do  this  he  mult  be  invited  to 
court  y  your  Majefty  muft  ccndektml  tf  Jpvfek.  to 
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him  in  the  moft  favourable  and  diftinguifhing  man¬ 
ner  ;  you  muft  make  him  believe  that  he  is  the  only 
perfon  upon  whole  opinion  you  can  rely,  and  to 
whom  your  people  look  up  for  ufeful  meafures. 
As  he  has  already  feveral  times  refufed  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  adminiftration,  unlefs  it  was  totally  mo¬ 
delled  to  his  fancy,  your  Majefty  fhould  clofe  inwith 
his  advice,  and  give  him  leave  to  arrange  the  ad- 
miniftration  as  he  pleafes,  and  put  whom  he  chufes 
in  office  (there  can  be  no  danger  in  that,  as  you  can 
difmifs  him  then  when  you  think  fit.)  When  he  is 
got  thus  far,  (to  which  his  extreme  felf  love,  and 
the  high  opinion  he  entertains  of  his  own  impor¬ 
tance  will  eafily  conduce,)  it  will  be  neceffary  that 
your  Majefty  fhould  feem  to  have  a  great  regard 
for  his  health ;  fignify  to  him  that  your  affairs  will 
be  ruined  if  he  fhould  die ;  that  you  v/ant  to  have 
him  conftantly  near  you,  to  have  his  fage  advice 
and  that,  therefore,  as  he  is  much  difordered  in 
body,  and  fomething  infirm,  it  will  be  neceffary  for 
his  prefervation,  for  him  to  quit  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  (where  malevolent  tempers  will  be  continual¬ 
ly  fretting  him,  and  where  indeed  his  prefence  will 
be  needlejfs,  as  no  ftep  will  be  taken  but  according 
to  his  advice)  and  that  he  will  let  you  give  him  a 
diftinguifhing  mark  of  your  approbation,  by  creat¬ 
ing  him  a  peer.  This  he  may'be  brought  to ;  for, 
if  I  know  any  tiling  of  mankind,  he  has  a  love  for 
honours  and  money,  and  notwithstanding  his  great 
haughtinefs,  and  feeming  contempt  of  honour,  he 
may  be  won,  if  it  is  done  with  dexterity ;  for,  as 
the  poet  Fenton  faid, 

Flattery's  an  oil ,  foftins  the  tougheft  foci. 

If  your  Majefty  can  once  bring  him  to  accept  of 
a  toronety  all  will  be  over  with  him  *3  the  changing 
multitude  will  ceafe  to  have  any  confidence  in  him^ 
and  when  you  fee  that,  your  Majefty  may  turn  your 
back  on  him,  difmifs  him  from  his  poll,  turn  out 

his 
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his  meddling  partizans,  and  reftore  things  to  quiet 
For  then,  if  he  complains,  it  can  be  of  no  avail ; 
the  bee  will  have  loft  his  fting,  and  become  a  drone 
whofe  buzzing  nobody  heeds.  '  .  :j;,  y  y '  , 

Your  .Majefty  will  pardon  me  foe  the  freedom 
with  which  I  have  given  my  fentiments  and  advice  j 
which  I  Ihould  not  have  done,  had  you-  not  conj,- 
manded  it ;  and  had  I  not  been  certain,  that  your 
peace  is  much  difturbed  by  the  contrivances  of  this 
turbulent  man.  I  fhall  only  add,  that  I  will  dif- 
pofe  feveral,  whom  I  know  to  wilh  him  well,!  to 
follicit  lor  his  eftabliftunent  in  power,  that  you  may 
feem  to  yield  to  their  entreaties,  and  the  finefte  be 
the  lefs  liable  to  be  difeovered.  I  hope  to  have;  the 
honour  to  attend  your  Majefty  in  a  few  days,  which 
I  will  do  privately,  that  my  public  prefence  may 
give  him  no  umbrage.  Rr.  W. 

— - - - 
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IF  George*  to  prove  that  Johnny  did  not  rule, 
Turn’d  the  proud  mortal’s  brother  out  of  fchool, 
Our  rulers  now  admitting  them  again, 
Demonftratively  prove  they’re  Johnny's  men. 

*  George  G— — 11 — e 
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Sir  Boh  o’ercame  a  P — It — y  and  a  S — ds, 

With  honours  ftopt  their  mouths,  and  tied  their 
'  hands ; 

But  the ‘great  Thane  has  greater  wonders  hit. 

Having  ta’en  in  the  world’s  late  wonder,  P — 1< 

- - - - 

'  -  EPIT  APH  on  the  late  Yv .  P.  , 

C- — MVT,  no  friend  to  truth,  in  fraud  fincere. 

In  a£t  unfaithful,  and  from  honour  clear ; 

Who  broke  his  promife,  ferv’d  his  private  ends ; 
Who  gain’d  a  title  and  who  loft  all  friends  y 
Diftionour’d  by  himfclf,  by  none  approv’d  \ 

Curs’d,  fcorn’d,  and  hated,  even  by  thofe  he  lov’d 
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INTELLIGENCE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

London  July,  go,  17 65, 
YESTERDAY  expired,  in  a  fit  of  defperate 
frenzy,  the  once  •  blazing  IVilliam  Pynfenl ,  Efq-, 
which  name  he  lately  afilimed  upon  the  fuccefiion 
to  an  eftate  which  ,was  left  him  by  a  miftake. .  He 
has  for  Lome  time  laboured  under  a  complication  of 
lull  of  power  and  penfion,  treachery,  ingratitude, 
difappointment,  revenge,  and  milceconomy  :  but 
it  is  thought  the  immediate  cauie  of  his  death  was 
a  fradlure  in  his  head,  followed  with  a  delirium, 
occafioned  by  a  fall  from  a  precipice,  where  he 
was  fcrambling  for  an  higher  title,  and  another  pen¬ 
fion.  He  was  led  to  this  rock  by  a  northern  G  UIDE, 
in  whofe  conduct  he  placed  more  confidence  than 
in  the  experienced  affeftion  of  a  friend  whofe  piu- 
dence  and  virtue  had  often  faved  him.  He  w  II 
fhortly  be  interred ,  in  the  ufual  ftate,  in  the  dormi¬ 
tory  of  his  political  predeceflors,  whofe  t  iruies  he 
equalled,  and  whofe  examples  he  h;s  followed. 
All  ranks  of  people  are  in  deep  difconiblation  for 
an  accident  fo  fatal  to  the  name  of  PATRIOTISM, 
this  event  bringing  to  their  remembrance  the  like 
miferable  end  of  another  W.  P.  of  famous  memory, 
who  broke  his  neck  about  2  5  years  ago,  and  was 
'buried  in  the  fame  grave.  .What  is  very  remark¬ 
able,  the  deceafed  bdpokf  a  fhroud  for  hirnfelf, 
trimmed  with  ermine,  of  the  fame  pattern  ufed 
upon  the  former  occafion.  '  . 

The  PITT,  a  firjl  rate ,  being  much  damaged 
in  the  head ,  in  a  late  cruife  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland, 
is  paid  off  and' laid  up  at  Chatham ,  where  {he  is  to 
ferve  as  a  fturejhip.  On  examination,  her  timbers, 
whichwere  fuppofed  to  have  been  true  Engkfh  heart 
of  oak ,  turn  out  to  be  nothing  more  titan  mere 
fcantlings  of  a  rotten  Scotch  fir. 
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It  is  much  feared  alfo,  fince  this  unhappy  difco- 
very,  that  the  timber  of  the  Britannia ,  another  firft 
rate,  will  be  all  found  to  be  unfound,  and  that  moft 
of  the  flups  in  the  government’s  fervice  will  turn 
out  to  be  compofed  of  the  fame  rotten  materials. 

It  is  detei  mined  that  the  temple  of  Liberty  at 
Stowe ,  notwithftanding  the  gawkinefs  of  its  ftruc- 
ture,  fhall  be  worn  out  without  being  beautified. 


An.  addrefs  to  a  late  Great  Commoner — become  a  lit¬ 
tle  Peer. 

My  Lord, 

YOUR  Lordfhip  having  failed  in  procuring  the 
adulatory  addreftes  of  the  great  city  to  cuj* 
moft  gracious  Sovereign,  (though  attempted  by 
your  north-end  friend)  which,  as  uflial,  were  pro- 
pofed  to  have  centered  in  yourfelf ;  or  which,  agreea¬ 
bly  to  your  ufual  roodefty,  you  would  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  yourfelf;  I  muft  defire  you  to  accept  of 
the  following  from  an  individual,  who  has,  for  30 
years  paft,  looked  upon  you  with  wonder  and  afto- 
nifhment ;  at  the  fame  time  I  muft  candid  y  ac¬ 
knowledge  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  determine  whether  your 
words  and  deeds,  or  the  infatuation  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  are  the  greateft  fubjedts  for  amazement.  Your 
words,  your  works,  my  Lord,  have  been  repeat¬ 
edly  founded  in  our  ears,  and  the  latter,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  will  never  be  forgot  by  lateft  pofte- 
rity. 

It  is  an  arduous  talk  to  recapitulate  our  forrows 
and  our  fufferings  ;  infandum  renovare  dolorem ;  but 
it  is,  however,  at  this  time  neceffary,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  fhall  attempt  it,  and  fet  before  thee  the  things 
which  thou  haft  done,  though  ’tis  pain  and  grief  to 
pie,  but  in  as  few  words  as  I  am  able. 

Nature,  my  Lord,  had  granted  you  the  powers 
of  fpeech,  or  elocution,  (not  of  true,  found  elo¬ 
quence)  by  which  you  were  capable  of  rendering 

fervice 
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fervice  to  your  country  •,  but  you  abufed  theft  fa 
cuities,  and  perverted  their  proper  end:  inftead  of 
rendering  them  Serviceable,  by  making  them  fub- 
fervient  to  the  intereft  of  the  kingdom,  you  em¬ 
ployed  them  as  inftruments  of  your  ambition :  in¬ 
ftead  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  their  trap 
intereft,  you  have  thrown  duff  in  them  to  their 
confufion :  You  have  blinded  them  b^ain  fpeeches, 
and  Stipulated  them  to  confent  to,  and  approve  of 
meafures  which  led  ftrait  to  ruin. 

You  fat  out,  my  Lord,  with  oppofing  and  abu- 
fing  one  of  the  ableft  minifters  this  kingdom  ever 
had  *,  in  which  you  ftigmatized  the  monarch  with 
weaknefs,  or  wickednefs ;  in  fa6t,  you  infulted  the 
Prince  in  perfon.  You  diftreffed  government,  and 
ruined  the  minifter,  and  you  immediately  after¬ 
wards  joined  in  protefting  the  man  *,  by  which,  whe¬ 
ther  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  guilty  or  innocent, 
you  were  guilty  of  thehigheft  injuftice  to  the  Prince^ 
the  people,  and  the  minifter.  You  accepted,  and 
held  a  large  legacy,  when  you  knew  that,  in  foro 
confcientitfy  you  had  no  equitable  right  or  pretence 
to  it. 

You  were  the  principal,  if  not  the  foie  caufe  of 
railing  a  ferment  in  the  nation,  which  rendered  the 
utmoft  feverity  of  puniftiment  neceffary,  precluded 

mercy,  and  procured  the - of  A - B — .  You 

infulted  the  monarch,  you  wounded  the  heart  of 

the, good  old  K - by  your  barborous  and  info- 

lent  inveftives  againft  his  paternal  territories.  You 
raifed  an  inveterate  and  difhonourable  abhorrence 
among  the  people  to  all  foreign  countries  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  You  vowed,  you  fwore,  that  no  Englifh 
foldier,  or  guinea,  ftiould  ever  be  tranfported  thi¬ 
ther  ;  you  flormed  your  monarch’s  clolet,  forced 
yourfelf  into  power,  broke  all  your  vows,  and  o — s, 
broke  the  convention  by  which  we  were  releafed 
from  a  continental  war,  and  poured  an  inundation 
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of  Englifh  troops  and  Englfn  riches  into  that  gulf 
Was  this  ignorance,  weaknefs,  or  wickednefs? — 
We  all  know  experimentally,  and  woefully  feel 
that  it  was  ruinous. 

Did  thefuccds  we  met  with  in  the  conquefts  made 
during  your  abfolute  adminiftration,  arife  from  your 
capacity,  knowledge,  or  understanding  ?  Was 
every  fuccefsful  plan  your’s,  and  did  not  almoft 
every  one  of  them  fail  at  firft  (one  entirely,  viz. 
Rochfort)from  ignorance  ?  Were  your  letters  fraught 
with  language  fit  to  infpire  men  with  a  fpirit  to  aft 
cend  the  fteep  and  craggy  rocks,  and  ftorm  a  breach  j 
would  fpreading  the  warm  alarm  do  this  ? 

Was  your  plan  of  facrificing  the  brave  Britifh 
blood,  and  treafure  ;  in  lopping  oir  the  branches 
one  by  one,  when  the  axe  fhouid  have  been  laid  at 
firft  to  the  root  of  the  tree  ^  the  work  of  an  able  or 
a  weak  head  ?  Was  your  leaving  the  French  iflands, 
(the  fource  of  their  riches,  the  finews  of  war)  un¬ 
conquered  till  the  laft,  a  proof  of  your  abilities  ? 
But  where  was  your  great  merit  in  conducting  a 
war  with  conqueft,  at  an  expence  which  might  have 
purchafed  the  fee  Ample  of  the  whole  ?  Where 
was  your  merit  in  conducting  a  war,  when,  through 
the  blindnefs  of  the  people,  infatuated  by  your  paft 
fions,  fupplies  were  granted  without  oppofition, 
which  were  as  much  the  aftonifhment  of  mankind, 
as  they  are  now  become  the  lamentation  of  every 
thinking  and  feeling  individual  of  this  miferable 
country  ?  The  greateft  difficulties  which  ever  dift 
trefled  any  miniftry  from  carrying  on  a  war,  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  enemies  at  home :  You  had  none  of 
thefe  to  complain  of :  don’t  miftake  my  meaning* 
rny  Lord,  enemies  you  furely  had,  and  many ; — 
every  fober,  honeft,  undeluded  man  in  the  king¬ 
dom  was  fuch ;  but  you  had  no  oppofers  •,  you  reign¬ 
ed  Lord  Paramount.  If  your  Lordffiip  is  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  reafon  of  their  non-oppofition,  I 
;  '  '  will 
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will  inform  you.  The  madnefs,  the  blindnefs,  the 
enthuttafm  of  the  people  was  fo  great,  (heaven ’hav¬ 
ing  permitted  you  to  be  the  inftrument  of  their  de- 
lufion,  in  order  'to  their  future  humiliation,  as  a 
punifhment  for  their  wickednefs)  that  any  fuch  at¬ 
tempt  would  have  been  vain  ;  they  loved  their  coun¬ 
try  too  well  to  hazard  its  immediate  ruin  by  any  fruit- 
lefs  attempt  to  ftem  the  tide  of  popular  fury  and 
madnefs.  They  knew  your  incapacity,  your  ina¬ 
bility  to  guide y  but  they  knew  alio,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  could  not  be  any  way  made  fenfible  of  it  but  by 
feeling.  They  would  not  give  you  the  leaft  room 
to  complain  of  oppofition,  of  want  of  power,  of 
the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war.  They  knew, 
if  they  gave  you  line  enough,  what  muft  happen. 
But  any  child  in  politics,  with  your  ‘power,  and 
thofe  means  you  were  matter  of,  would  have  done 
•every  thing  which  was  done,  that  is,  acquire,  du¬ 
ring  your  guidance,  not  only  better,  but  at  a  much 
lefs  expence  both  of  blood  and  treafure. 

But  the  great,  the  foie  end  of  war  is  to  acquire 
peace  :  There  they  knew  you  were  ftiil  more  impo¬ 
tent  :  you,  yourfelf,  my  Lord,  were  not  (6  weak 
as  not  to  be  fenfible  of  it.  You  had,  indeed,  ren¬ 
dered  that  tafk  infinitely  more  difficult  from  your 
own  imprudence.  You  had  raifed  the  pafiions  of 
'  the  people  to  a  pitch  of  defire  and  expectation, 

•  which  it  was  impoffible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
•ever  to  gratify  or  content.  You  had  transformed 
them  from  merchants  to  conquerors.  Your  Ga¬ 
zettes  extraordinary ;  your  vain,  idle  proceflibiis  ; 
your  Tower  guns,  bonfires,  and  illuminations,  had 
heated  and  turned  their  brains  •,  conqueft,  not  com- 

*  merCe,  became  their  darling  paffion;  and,  like 
your  ambition,  was  not  to  be  fatisfied '  till  they 
had  grafped  every  thing  which  remained.  To 
palliate  the  {laughter  in  North  -  America,  you 
proclaimed  that  all  Canada  mutt  be  ours,  to 
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be  ever  retained  by  us ;  but  you  might,  you  ought 
to  have  known,  that  the  retaining  that  country,  and 
wholly  driving  out  the  French,  would  be  impoli¬ 
tic,  and  a  real  millftone  to  England  •,  that  a  rifing 
and  flourjffiing  people,  as  our  colonies  were,  would 
infallibly  afpire  at  independency,  and  be.  produc¬ 
tive  of  troubles  in  time.  A  minifter  fit  for  guid¬ 
ing,  lhould  not  be  a  fhort-fighted  politician :  you 
fhould  not  have  imprefled  the  people  with  a  paffion 
for  any  particular  conqueft,  till  you  were  fure  it 
could  be  retained  with  prudence,  fafety,  and  found 
policy.  At  length  you  became  fenfible  that  the 
nation  was  tottering  under  the  load  of  your  dear 
bought  conqueft;  that  we  were  exhaufted  both  of 
men  and  money:  unable  to  recruit  our  armies,  or 
to  man  our  fleets,  without  taking  almoft  every  huf- 
bandman,  labourer,  and  artificer  from  their  em¬ 
ployments,  eflential  to  our  very  exiftence  :  That  our 
fhips  wanted  repair,  our  navy  to  be  encreafed,  be¬ 
ing  infufficient  to  defend  and  protect  our  commerce 
and  conquefts  already  made  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  and  to  maintain  even  a  defenfive  war :  That 
the  neceflary  fupplies  for  thefe  purpofes  could  not 
be  raifed  but  with  difficulty  and  great  diftrefs,  (not- 
withftanding  the  large  fums  in  the  hands  of  parti¬ 
culars)  as  none  would  lend  without  fufficient  fecu- 
rity,  and  higher  intereft,  proportionable  to  the 
wants  of  government ;  and  the  taxes  were  then  en¬ 
creafed  to  that  enormous  height,  which,  from  their 
natural  confequence,  the  rife  of  the  neceffaries  of 
life  and  of  labour,  would  difable  and  preclude  us 
from  any  foreign  trade.  You  faw  the  other  powers 
cf  Europe,  alarmed  with  the  apparent,  though  mad 
attempt  of  our  grafping  at  a  univerfal  monarchy  of 
the  feas  and  of  trade,  preparing  to  ftop  this  rage 
for  flaugh ter  and  conquefts  which  you  had  infpired, 
and  a  new  and  freffi  enemy  entering  the  lifts  againft 
you,  in  order  to  ftop  this  madnefs ;  at  the  fame 

time 
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time  that  a  feeble  friend  muft  be  protected  ;  that 
your  continental  array  could  neither  be  recruited 
or  drawn  home.  Thefe  things,  I  fay,  you  proba¬ 
bly  faw  ;  if  you  did  not,  you  were  the  blihdeft  of 
mankind :  you  therefore  wifhed  for  peace  ;  but 
you  were  become  fenfible  your  talents  were  not 
equal  to  that  arduous,  but  moft  virtuous  talk. 
You  fweated  for  that  vain,  empty  found  of  popula¬ 
rity,  to  which  you  had  ever  offered  incenfe  ;  for 
which  you  had  facrificed  an  honeft,  brave,  but  cre¬ 
dulous  people,  whom  you  firft  deceived  under  die 
made  of  patriotism,  and  then  brought  to  the  brink- 
of  deftruftion.  You  dreaded  their  awaking  from 
thofe  golden  dreams  into  which  you  had  lulled 
them;  you  dreaded  their  juft  refentment,  perhaps, 
not  without  reafon  ;  you  were  fenfible,  that  fuch  a 
peace,  as  reafon,  founded  on  our  exhaufted  condi¬ 
tion,  would  point  out  to  be  truly  fafe  and  ftriftly 
honourable,  would  be  execrated  by  thofe  whom 
you  had  ferewed  up  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  Quix- 
otifm,  and  who  would  meafure  the  goodnefs  of  any 
peace  to  be  obtained,  by  the  expence  of  the  war, 
and  by  thofe  fufferings  which  they  muft,  as  they 
now  do,  feel  from  the  confequences  of  your  extra¬ 
vagance.  You  were  fenfible  how  open  you  had  laid 
yourfelf  during  your  ufurpation,  how  many  blots 
there  were  to  hit  in  your  guidance,  and  you  had 
neither  courage  to  fubmit  to  your  fate,  or  virtue 
enough  to  make  atonement.  Thofe  poifonous  feeds 
in  human  nature,  pride,  ambition,  and  revenge, 
barred  the  door  to  every  noble  virtue.  To  fecure 
your  tottering  popularity,  to  extricate  yourfelf  from 
thofe  dangers  into  which  your  pride  had  drawn  you, 
and  your  ignorance  involved  the  public,  you  arro¬ 
gantly  propofed  a  ftep  to  be  taken,  equally  dilho- 
nourable  as  hazardous,  and  which  you  well  knew 
would  be  as  {hocking  to  thofe,  who  had  the  fafety, 
honour,  and  welfare  of  their  country  at  heart,  as 
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it  would  be  pleafing  to  the  giddy,  heated  and  de¬ 
luded  multitude,  whom  you  had  been  guiding  to 
the  brink  of  deftruftion. 

By  your  haughty  and  immediate  refignation, 
whiie  you  recovered  your  drooping  popularity,  and 
eafed  your  fhoulders  from  a  burthen  you  wanted 
ability  and  courage  to  fupport,  you  laid  a  plan  to 
ruin  any  fucceffors.  But  Providence,  ever  a  friend 
to  wifdom  and  honefty,  fecured  their  fuccefs.  The 
meafures  purfued,  procured  honour  in  conqueft, 
and  your  lucceffors  then  boldly,  bravely,  and  vir- 
tuoufly  put  a  ftop  to  ruinous  daughter,  and  faved 
this  kingdom  from  immediate  deftruction.  The 
moment  was  feized  before  our  enemies  had  reco¬ 
vered  from  their  panic,  or  difcovered  the  deplor¬ 
able  ftate  we  were  in,  or  our  inability  to  carry  on 
even  a  defenfive  war  two  years  longer,  without  fall¬ 
ing  into  an  abfolute  and  total  bankruptcy  and  per¬ 
dition.  Peace  was  made,  to  which  fober-thinking, 
honeft  men  and  true  patriots  had  but  one  objection, 
viz.  that  of  our  retaining  too  much,  yet  this,  was 
founded  on  neceffity,  a  neceffity  into  which  you  had 
thrown  us.  It  was  vifible  to  every  unprejudiced 
perfon,  that  we  fhould  quickly  want  lecurity  for 
the  dependance  of  the  colonies  on  the  mother-coun¬ 
try,  in  order  to  their  aiding  and  aflifting  her  to  heal 
thofe  wounds  they  had  been  the  primary  caufe  of 
making.  The  refraining  the  French  within  pro¬ 
per  bounds,  would  have  anfwered  every  juft,  equit¬ 
able,  and  falutary  purpofe,  and  the  leaving  them 
within  thofe  bounds,  would  have  proved  the  belt 
pledge  and  fecurity  to  the  equitable  and  neceffary 
dependance  of  the  colonies  on  the  mother-country. 
But  this  you  had  rendered  imprafticable, — Your 
perfeverance  in  keeping  up  animoftties  and  divifions 
in  the  kingdoms,  and  in  fomenting  feuds,  difabled 
the  miniftry  from  prolecuting  with  fafety  fuch  ocher 
meafures,  as  might  have  ballanced  that  unfortunate, 

■  -  though 
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though  neceifary  ftep ;  and  as  popularity  will  of 
courfe  fink,  unlefs  frequently  ftimulated  by  fome 
frefii  efforts,  you  rofe  up  the  public  champion  of 

- ,  and  proclaimed  yourfelf  the  friend  of  thofe, 

who  were  riling  (againft  their  own  true  interefts)  on 
the  diftreffes  of  their  parents  and  patrons,  and  bet¬ 
ting  up  for  total  independency.  To  thefe  divi¬ 
sions  of  your  Sowing  and  cherilliing  we  owe  the  pre- 
bent  licentioufnefs,  from  which  we  already  Suffer  So 
much,  and  from  whence  we  have  ftill  greater  dan- 
gers  to  apprehend.  To  thefe  we  owe  the  non  pay¬ 
ment  of  Canada  bills,  Manilla  ranfom,  and  other 
diSagreeable  caufes  of  complaint,  from  our  enemies, 
who,  awakened  from  their  ftupor,  are  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  our  real  weaknefs,  and  learn,  that  a  kingdom 
divided  againft  itfelf  cannot  ftand. 

And  now,  my  Lord,  having  fum’d  up,  in  as  few 
words  as  the  Subject  would  permit,  not  all,  but 
fome  of  the  moft  material  ads  of  the  late  Great 
Commoner,  as  he  was  (injuriously  to  the  epithet) 
ftiled,  of  accurfed  memory,  I  Shall  draw  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  addrefs  to  its  conclufion.  Your  late  tranf- 
adions,  in  regard  to  your  peerage  and  place,  are 
yet  too  dark  and  myfterious  for  me  to  be  quite  clear 
in  their  motives  ;  my  notions,  however,  I  Shall  give 
you  :  All  mankind  acknowledged  your  pride  and 
ambition  were  infatiable,  and  that  thofe  paffions  be¬ 
ing  So  outrageoully  ftrong,  were  the  affemblage  of 
all  others  which  human  nature  is  big  with  *,  that  all 
your  paffions  were  united  in  that  one  Single  luft  of 
guiding,  didating,  and  governing  your  Prince,  your 
fellow fubjeds,  and  all  mankind.  I  was  once  inclined 
to  be  of  that  opinion,  but  the  firft  legacy  raifed  a  doubt 

in  me :  However,  your  penfion,  your  P - <  eftate, 

your  treatment  of  the  heir  at  law,  your  want  of  ge- 
nerofity,  and  your  new  Sinecure  place,  have  con¬ 
vinced  me,  that  to  the  luft  after  tyranny  of  power, 
was  added  and  joined  that  execrable  vice,  avarice, 

P  3  a  luft 
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a  luft  alter  riches.  Thefe  two  vices,  ambition  and 
aval  ice  united,  in  a  ruler,  are  fure  to  be  ruinous 
to  the  ftate.  By  obtaining  the  peerage  and  the 
place,  you  have  in  fome  degree  gratified  your  two 
predominant  paflions  ;  poflibly  your  felf-opimon 
may  prompt  you  to  flatter  yourfelf  with  yet  faving 
or  recovering  your  former  popularity,  but  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  fuch  hopes  are  as  vain  as  they  are 
haughty ;  you  are  now  funk  for  ever  in  the  efteem 
even  of  thofe  who  were  moft  blinded,  moft  deluded, 
and  deceived  by  you.  Think  not  on  praftifing  any 
more  your  former  low  arts  and  cunning — double 
the  length  of  your  words,  triple  your  long-winded 
orations,  encircle  yourfelf  in  ells  of  flannel,  weep, 
figh,  fing,  or  totter  ftill  more  on  your  crutches— 
it  will  not  do — the  farce  is  now  over,  the  curtain  is 
dropt :  change  fides  again,  abufe  the  Scot,  drop 
your  new  connections,  endeavour  to  acquire  newer ; 

abufe  the  miniftry,  infult  the  M - *  huff,  blufter, 

bully,  and  refign - -it  will  avail  you  not;  the 

enchantment  is  broke,  and  at  an  end  ;  the  feat  you 
degrade,  by  being  lifted  into  it,  will  not  fupport 
you  ;  your  quondam  behaviour  will  not  quadrate 
*  with  the  facred  place  you  are  unworthily  exalted  to  ; 
your  rants  will  not  there  procure  a  hear  him  ;  you 
will  now  meet  with  your  fuperiors  in  every  quality ; 
and,  believe  me,  the  peoples’  eyes  are  now' fo. tho¬ 
roughly  opened,  that  none  of  your  baneful  arts  will 
ever  blind  them  again. 

For  my  part,  I  muft  own,  that  if  you  ever  did 
an  aft  worthy  the  approbation  and  thanks  of  your 
country,  ’tis  this  laft ;  accept,  therefore,  my  Lord, 
of  my  addrefs  of  thanks  to  you  on  this  occafion, 
which  meets  with  my  entire  approbation.  From 
this  aft  you,  in  fome  degree,  merit  my  forgivenefs 
of  the  manifold  fufferings  you  have  brought  on  the 
prefent  race,  and  entailed  on  their  pofterity.  Great 
vices  feldom  fail  of  bringing  on  their  own  punifh- 

ment. 
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merit.  Pride  and  ambition  create  the  ftrongeft  mor¬ 
tifications,  and  thefe  are  the  fufferings  of  the  d — d. 
To  thefe  I  muft  refign  you,  as  you  are  felo  de  fe. 

I  now  conclude  fo  far  in  charity  with  you,  as  to 
declare,  as  a  human  being,  that  I  feel  fo  much  for 
your  wretched  ftate,  that  if  pity  was  not  a-kin  to 
love,  I  fhould  have  fome  companion  for  you. 

x  I  ^ 
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From  the  Country .  A.  B. 
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P.  S.  Would  you  in  any  degree  atone  for  the  fuf¬ 
ferings  you  have  brought  on  your  country,  throw 
up  your  penfion  and  your  place  ;  fettle  an  honour¬ 
able  annuity  on  Sir  R - P - ;  fhake  hands 

with  your  much  injured  brothers,  Lord - and 

Mr. - ,9  and  retire  into  the  country  for  ever ; 

and,  that  you  may  not  be  void  of  all  confolation, 
you  may  refledt,  that  (however  different  from  your 
intentions)  you  are  neverthelefs  the  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  concord  ;  that  you  have  proved  a  monitor 
to  the  people,  and  taught  and  convinced  them,  how 
weak  their  judgments  are  in  the  choice  of  a  friend, 
a  patron,  a  patriot  *,  how  inadequate  they  are  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  man,  how  unfit  to  chufe,  to 
force  a  minifter  on  their  monarch  j  more  efpecially 
on  the  Prince  now  fitting  on  the  throne,  endowed 
with  every  quality  by  nature,  ftudy  and  inclination, 
to  make  his  fubjedts  truly  great  and  really  happy. 
Thus  in  your  fall,  and  from  your  fall,  other  vain 
pretenders  to  an  intimation  of  your  preemption 
will  be  warned  from  dafhing  on  the  rock  on  which 
at  length  you  have  fplit ;  and  the  people,  by  turn¬ 
ing  a  deaf  ear  to  loquacious  inlolence,  become  wife, 
prudent,  and  loyal  fubjedts  to  the  beft  of  Kings. 
Thus,  my  Lord,  you  may  have  one  fingle  merito¬ 
rious  adt  to  dwell  upon  and  confole  yourfelf  with, 
vfitnr.i  rxioq  \  •/.  •  ;>,?.>  bs 
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On  the  f  requent  Changes ,  and  new  Meafures. 

THE  variety  of  perfons,  who,  within  a  very 
fhort  compals  or  years,  have  been  produceci 
to  the  public  in  the  firft  employments  of  the  Rate, 
hath  diverted  our  attention  from  a  more  important 
°bje£t;  from  the  meafures  they  have  puriued  or 
meant  to  purlue.  Amuled  and  deluded  by  a  iuc- 
ccffion  of  llluffrious  names,  v/e  have  hardly  had 
time  or  inclination  to  confider  their  different  fyitems 
of  admmiftration,  and  have  been  more  anxious  to 
know  by  whom  employments  were  filled,  than  how 
they  were  executed.  It  is  an  unavoidable  and  mif- 
chievous  confequence  of  a  frequent  change  of  mi- 
lifters,  that  the  nation  is  kept  in  a  feverifh  ferment, 
heightened  by  thefe  difturbed  vifions  of  half-formed 
mmifters  and  broken  meafures,  which  glide  before 
our  eyes,  and  feem  to  exift  and  perifh  without 
either  caufe  or  effedt.  If,  indeed,  there  were  any 
truth  in  an  idea,  which  feems  to  have  been  adopted 
ior  fome  years  paft,  that  the  greateft  offices  are  but 
places  of  profit,  or,  taken  in  the  moft  ferious  view, 
that  the  bufinefs  of  them  is  a  fuita'ole  education  for 
youth,  or  amufement  for  age,  we  then  fhould  only 
have  to  admire,  or  perhaps  envy  their  good  fortune, 
who  had  efcaped  the  toil  of  deferving  fuch  fponta- 
neous  marks  of  Royal  favour.  But  if  it  be  ftill  a 
prevailing  opinion,  notwithstanding  any  late  endea¬ 
vours  to  prove  the  contrary,  that  even  the  loweft 
routine  of  office  may  require  fome  degree  of  expe¬ 
rience  •, — that  the  ordinary  conduct  of  bufinefs  may 
demand  afpecies  of  activity  fomewhat  different  from 
the  heat  and  petulance  of  youth,  or  the  tremulous 
reftleffnefs  of  age ;  and  that  the  nicer  circumftances 
and  difpolitions  of  government  of  themfelves  call 
for  fuperior  abilities,,  it  becomes  of  public  moment 
to  enquire,  and  of  private  duty  to  point  out  the  con- 
fequences  of  a  fucceffion  of  minifeerial  changes, 
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wherein  neither  experience,  nor  a&ivity,  nor  abi¬ 
lities  appeared  to  have  been  regarded.  But  fince 
the  modern  politics  of  the  prefs  are  ufually  no  more 
than  the  accufation  or  defence  of  party,  and  for  that 
reafon  are  but  ill  calculated  either  to  inftrudt  or 
perluade,  we  fhall  proceed  upon  a  different  prin¬ 
ciple,  abftraited  from  the  praife  or  cenfure  of 
perlons  or  of  parties.  We  dutifully  rely  upon  his 
Majefty’s  gracious  intentions  for  the  good  of  his 
people.  Every  change  of  his  fervants  is  a  proof  of 
his  anxiety  to  place  his  affairs  in  fuch  hands,  as 
might,  if  poffible,  fatisfy  his  fubjefts ;  but  every 
fuch  change  is  alfo  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
greateft  and  beft  of  Princes  may  be  repeatedly  de¬ 
ceived.  Excluftve  of  the  improbability  of  finding 
many  different  fets  of  men  well  qualified  for  the 
conduct  of  national  bufinefs,  the  very  article  of 
changing  minifters  is  an  evil  of  the  firft  magnitude. 
Perplexed  with  forms  of  office,  whereof  they  find 
themfelves  wholly  ignorant  *,  and  oppreffed  with  a 
weight  of  bufinefs,  not  only  new  to  them,  but  pro¬ 
bably  left  in  diforder  by  their  predeceffors,  the  firft 
months  of  their  adminiftration  are  neceffarily  fa- 
crificed  to  ignorance  and  confufion.  Their  plea  of 
newnefs  in  office,  and  their  demand  of  lbme  rear 
fonable  time  to  execute  plans,  which,  perhaps,  were 
never  formed,  muff  of  courfe  be  admitted  ;  but  be¬ 
fore  the  period  arrives  at  which  a  well-founded 
judgment  might  be  formed  of  their  conduit,  we 
fee  them  iuddenly  difearded,  and  the  nation  again 
expofed  to  the  fame  inconvenience  and  diftrels  from 
their  fucceffors. 

It  is  needlefs  to  obferve  that,  under  a  mode  of 
adminiftration  fo  weak  and  fo  unfteady,  neither  the 
honour  of  the  nation  can  be  iupported  withfirmnefs 
and  dignity,  nor  public -bufinefs  carried  on  with  re¬ 
gularity  and  difpatch.  But  in  a  view  lefs  obvious 
the  danger  will  be  found  more  alarming.  Yet  it 
may  be  thought  alinoft  a  paradox  to  affert,  that 

frequent 
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frequent  changes  in  the  King’s  minifterial  ferya M3 
wo  ate  the  fpirit  of  our  conftitution.  In  every  ofhef 
rorm  of  government,  a  fucceffion  of  different  per- 
fons  m  the  great  offices  of  ftate  is  a  part  of  their 
conititution ;  an  evil  inherent  in  it,  but  neceffary 
to  its  exiftence.  The  republic  trembles  for  her  li¬ 
berty  ;  the  tyrant  for  his  power.  But  it  is  in  vain 
t  at  our  wile  conftitution  hath  comprehended  all 
t  ne  virtues  and  excluded  the  defefts  of  every  other 
torni  of  government ;  in  vain  have  our  laws  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  uniform  and  permanent  aftion  of  the 
executive  power,  if  the  hands  that  are  ,to  exert  and 
cany  into  effect  the  authority  of  the  firft  magiftrate 
have  neither  fteadinefs  nor  ftrength.  It.  were  nu¬ 
gatory  to  fay  that  our  laws  give  firmnefs  and  ftabi- 
.  lty  to  that  magiftracy,  in  which  the  executive  power 
relid  e^,  yet  that  the  miniftry,  to  whom  that  power 
is  delegated,  and  who,  in  all  views  of  government 
and  of  refponfibility,  do  really  poffefs  the  power 
and  repiefent  tne  perion  of  the  Sovereign,  may  be 
appointed  and  difearded  by  a  lefs  than  annual  rota¬ 
tion.  The  ciefign  of  the  conftitution  in  providin0, 
for  the  regular  and  fteady  government  of  the  peo^ 
pie,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  has  fecured  their  li¬ 
bel  ty  by  a  conftant  fludiuation  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  legiflative  and  judicial  powers,  is  utterly  defeat¬ 
ed  ;  ann  if  fuch  a  mode  of  adminiftration  be  pre¬ 
ferable  to  that  of  Turkey  or  Morocco,  it  is  only  lb 
to  the  minifters  themfelves,  who  are  not  liable  to 
be  ftrangled  upon  their  difmiffion  from  employ¬ 
ment,  and  who,  indeed,  are  hardly  allowed  time 
to  deferve  it.  I  would  not  be  thought  to  mean  that 
the  places  of  minifters  fhould  be  for  life.  No  greater 
calamity  could  happen  to  a  nation.  But  the  next 
to  it  in  degree  is  to  have  them  frequently  and  ar¬ 
bitrarily  removed.  ; 

If  there  be  a  poffible  remedy  for  thefe  diforders, 
it  is  high  time?  to  have  it  applied.  If  a  whole  na- 
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tion  can  be  contented  with  a  fyftem  of  government 
fo  loofe  and  fo  depraved  (for  a  change  of  hands  and 
uncertainty  of  meafures  feem  now  reduced  to  a  fyf¬ 
tem)  much  more  if  they  can  applaud  the  levity  and 
weaknefs  that  only  varies  their  diftrefs,  the  profpedl 
before  us  will  be  almoft  defperate.  If  they  can  be 
habituated  to  fee  with  indifference  their  moft  effen- 
tial  interefts  made  the  fport  of  ignorance,  of  vanity, 
and  avarice,  without  any  fteady  direction  from  the 
crown,  what  hope  will  remain  of  ever  recovering 
from  anarchy  and  confufion.  .  To  fay  the  truth, 
fuch  bafe  fupinenefs  will  neither  deferve  compaf- 
fion  nor  relief.  Sir,  no  man  can  feel  more  intimately 
than  I  do  for  the  afflictions  with  which  the  beft  of 
fovereigns  is  furrounded  and  opprefled.  Anxious 
as  he  is  for  the  happinefs  of  his  people,  what  muft 
he  fuffer  at  being  involved  in  the  diftra&ions  of  a 
worthlefs  tribe,  who  only  contend  with  one  another 
in  what  manner  they  can  moft  torment  their  mafter 
and  ruin  his  fubjedrs.  It  is  no  violation  of  duty 
and  affection  to  him  to  declare  loudly,  what  his 
gracious  heart  is  but  too  fenfible  of — We  are  ill 
governed.  A  good  Engliihman  may  and  will  be 
attached  to  the  perfon  of  a  good  Prince,  while  he 
beholds  the  conduit  of  his  fervants  with  abhorrence. 
He  will  lament  the  misfortune  of  his  Sovereign,  and 
confider  it  as  a  part  of  his  own. 

But  let  me  haften  to  the  great  objeit,  which  I 
had  in  view  in.  writing  this  paper.  It  is  in  vain  for 
us  to  diffemble  any  longer,  or  to  conceal  our  fitua- 
tion  from  ourfelves.  We  have  hitherto  voluntarily 
fhut  our  eye s  to  the  accumulated  ruin  that  has  been 
gathering  round  us.  A  debt,  of  which  few  men  can 
form  an  exadt  conception,  although  we  eafily  re¬ 
peat  the  words  that  defcribe  it ; — the  whole  labo¬ 
rious  part  of  our  people  driven  by  penury  to  defpair, 
and  ready  with  a  ftrong  hand  to  violate,  perhaps, 
wholly  to  fubvert  the  laws , — our  foreign  commerce 
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undcrlbM  and  periffiing  in  every  market  in  Europe  } 

one  moft  conftderable  branch  of  it  (formerly  the 
great  ffipport  of  our  interior  currency)  upon  the 
point  of  final  diffolution  - — the  crown  of  Great  Brir 
tain  mfuked,  and  the  more  lolemn  treaties  with  us 
arbitrarily  violated  by  the  moft  abjed  court  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  notwithftanding  that  their  very  existence  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  protection  of  this  country  — a  total 

lofs  of  weight  and  dignity  in  our  tranfadions  with 
foreign  powers. 

Evils  fo  numerous,  and  of  fuch  magnitude,  re¬ 
quire  but  one  addition  to  make  the  ftate  of  this 
kingdom  compleatly  calamitous.  If  we  had  a  hope 
of  ever  being  extricated  from  them,  this  weak,  un- 
fteady,  miferable  adminiftration  of  affairs  at  home 
would  deprive  us  of  it.  How  flhall  a  monftrous 
debt  be  diminished  ? — How  fhall  the  diftreftes  of 
the  bulk  of  the  people  be  relieved,  or  the  fatal  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  defpair  prevented  ? — How  fhall 
interior  induftry  or  foreign  commerce  be  revived,  if 
the  whole  government  of  the  nation  be  relaxed, 
which  mufi  be  the  cafe  as  long  as  it  is  committed  to 
men  new  to  bufinefs,  difunited  among  themfelves, 
incapable  of  forming  any  fixed  general  plan,  or  of 
purfuing  any  determined  fyftem  of  meafures  ;  and 
whofe  abilities,  if  they  had  any,  could  never,  under 
fuch  circumftances  of  weaknefs  and  diftraftion,  ope¬ 
rate  with  fuccefs.  Thefe  reflections,  are  not 
the  exaggerations  of  a  heated  fancy.  Every  man, 
who  will  permit  himfelf  to  examine  them  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  will  be  fatisfied  that  they  are  but  too  well 
founded.  Vv  hat  then  muft  be  done  r  What  de¬ 
fence  can  be  oppofed  to  fuch  complicated  ruin  ?  A 
crifis  like  this  demands  that  the  two  great  bodies 
oi  the  legislature  Should  affume  the  exercife  of  the 
moft  honourable  and  moft  important  duty  of  their 
office.  They  are  not  called  together  merely  to  pre¬ 
fen  t  addrefles  of  humble  thanks  for  benefits  not 

received 
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received,  or  to  grant  money  for  fervices  not  ac¬ 
counted  for,  cir  to  pafs  adfs  of  indemnity  for  un¬ 
warrantable  ftretches  of  prerogative.  1  hole,  no v. - 
ever  ufeful,  are  not  the  only  objedts  or  then  duty* 
No,  by  their  inftitution  they  are  affembled  to 
advife  their  Sovereign,  if,  indeed,  there  be  yet  room 
for  advice.  When  every  thing  that  can  concern  a 
great  nation  is  at  flake,  they  are  not  to  be  over- 
fcrupulous  of  pointing  out  to  fo  good  a  Prince  in 
what  manner  his  prerogative  in  the  choice  of  his 
fervants,  might  have  been  better  exercifed..  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  but  that  a  firm  and  dutiful  re- 
monftrance  upon  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  from  the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  would  be  attended  with 
a  falutary  effedt ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  imagine,  what 
the  terms  and  purport  of  it  might  be. 

But  if  the  legifiative  body  ffiouid  neglect  to  take 
a  ftep  fo  neceftary  and  fo  conftitutional,  what  alter¬ 
native  will  remain  ?  The  cafe  has  happened,  and 
our  conftitution  fuppofes  it  may  happen  again. 
When  the  government  is  become  totally  weak  or 
oppreffive  ; — when  protedtion,  refufed  on  one  fide, 
has  loofened  the  compadt  on  the  other  •, — and  when, 
in  fo  alarming  a  conjuncture,  the  legifiative  powers 
are  filent  and  inactive  •,  the  collective  body  of  the 
people  will  re-aftume  their  natural  rights  •,  and, 
fince  the  cafe  can  neither  be  fuppofed  nor  provided 
for  by  any  written  law,  they  will  be  diredted  by 
the  great  original  law  of  felf-prefervation.  Much 
will  be  hazarded  ;  but  like  their  glorious  anceftors, 
they  will  redrefs  the  conftitution.  May  this  ftrug- 
gle,  or  rather  may  the  indifpenfable  neceffity  of  it, 
be  far  removed.  V  index. 


The  fuhjeSi  continued. 

INDEX’S  letter  was  filled  with  melancholy 

td  • 

apprehenfions  for  the  public  fafety,  drawn 
from  the  apparent  weaknefs  and  diftra&ion  of  the 
,  councils 
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councils  by  which  we  were  then  governed :  but, 
fince  that  letter  was  publiflied,  the  Hate  of  thino-s 
has  been  confiderably  altered.  A  change  *  has  hap¬ 
pened,  which,  but  a  few  days  ago,  we  had  little 

reafon  to  expedt.  The  noble - himfelf,  to  whofe 

prudence  and  patriotifm  we  are  indebted  for  it,  ei¬ 
ther  had,  or  meant  that  we  Ihould  believe  he  had, 
a  very  different  plan  under  confideration ;  it  was 
impoffible  he  could  forefee  the  event  which  has  now 
taken  place,  unlefs  he  was  always  fecretly  determi¬ 
ned  to  referve  this  for  his  laft  refource.  There  was 

lately  no  profpedt  of  harmony  among  his - ’s 

principal  fervants,  or  of  any  fteady  direction  in  go¬ 
vernment.  We  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  a 
weak,  divided  adminiftration.  If  thefe  were  evils 
fo  alarming  as  we  have  feen  reprefented,  we  have 
now  fufficient  reafon  to  rejoice,  and  to  congratu¬ 
late  our fe Ives  upon  feeing  the  caufeof  them  remov¬ 
ed.  A  compact  of  private  friendfhip,  and  a  ftrift 
union  of  political  interefts,  lately  declared,  though 

perhaps,  not  lately  formed,  between  the - of 

- and  the - of - ,  gives  us  all  poffible 

reafon  to  believe  that  the  management  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  is  now  fettled  upon  a  firm  and  folid  founda¬ 
tion.  If  we  have  at  this  time  any  dangers  to  ap¬ 
prehend,  they  are  certainly  of  a  very  different  na¬ 
ture  from  thofe  with  which  the  former  divifions  of 
the  two  great  men  have  threatened  us.  I  doubt  not 
they  are  clofely  united,  and  will  remain  fo  in  fpite 
of  all  the  oppofition  of  a  numerous  faftion,  or  the 

vain  jealoufies  of  a  fufpicious  people.  The - of 

- cannot  be  too  much  admired  for  his  prudence, 

in  widening  the  bottom  of  his  adminiftration.  He 
has  taken  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and 
for  the  fake  of  public  good,  has  glorioufly  facrificed 

-  :  i,  !  -  ,*  *  'fin  ,  V  •  i  if  rft> 

*  * .  •  ...••..*■*■  )  j  •*■•«**  -  -  *  1  ■ 

*  This  change  was  the  turning  out  Lord  Edgcumbe, 
and  others,,  at  the  beginning  of  December  1766. 
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all  his  refentments,  real  or  fuppofed,  to  the  refpec- 
table  chief  of  that  antient  nation.  Nor,  indeed,  is 
this  the  only  facrifice  he  has  made  with  the  fame 
laudable  view.  The  principle  of  public  neceffity, 
on  which  he  hazarded  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
land ,  has  fufficiently  juftified  him,  at  lealt  in  his 
own  mind,  in  the  accidental  violation  of  many  other 
laws.  Every  candid  man  will,  I  think,  readily 
agree  with  him,  that  neither  confiftency  of  conduit, 
nor  repeated  declarations,  nor  public  decency,  nor 
the  vain  opinion  of  the  world,  are  to  be  regarded, 
when  the  firft  of  all  objects,  the  fains  popitli  is  in 
queftion.  But  of  this  hereafter.  We  may  now  re¬ 
joice  in  the  well-founded  hope  that,  for  the  future, 

we  fhall  be  uniformly  governed.  The  two - 

having  but  one  intereft,  will,  undoubtedly,  agree 
in  one  plan  of  adminiftration,  as  well  as  in  a  total 
exclufion  of  thofe  factious  noblemen,  who,  from 
their  rank  and  fortune,  might  think  themfeves  en¬ 
titled  to  fome  lhare  of  power  as  well  as  place ;  and 
whofe  ungovernable  ambition  might,  perhaps,  in¬ 
terrupt  the  uniformity  with  which  the  two - in¬ 

tend  to  govern  this  country.  Under  their  direc¬ 
tion  the  other  departments  of  the  date  may  be  fafe- 
ly  committed  to  natives  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
who,  befides  their  pliancy  in  the  tranfadfion  of  bu- 
finefs,  have  acquired  an  intereft,  almoft  equal  to  a 
natural  one  in  this  country,  and  a  fort  of  prefcrip- 
tive  right  to  be  employed  in  governing  it.  As  to 
the  families  of  Cavendifh,  Ruffe],  Rentinck  and 
Grenville,  it  is  plain  that  their  principles  favour  too 
much  of  revolutions,  to  be  trufted  with  any  fhare 
in  a  fixed  and  fteady  adminiftration  ;  and,  indeed, 
one  would  think  that  the  care  of  their  overthrown 
eftates  would  fuinifh  them  with  i'ullicient  employ¬ 
ment,  and  prevent  their  meddling  in  matters  they 

have  fo  little  concern  in.  The - of _ 's  plan, 

takeii  in  this  view,  is  full  of  fpirit  and  patriotifm. 

There 
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There  breathes  through  it  a  noble  difregard  of  the 
empty  forms,  which  are  fuppofed  to  influence  the 
weaker  part  of  mankind,  and  an  invariable  adhe¬ 
rence  to  one  great  objeft,  which,  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  life,  he  has  had  in  contemplation  ; 
though,  like  a  traveller  through  a  winding  road,  he 
had  it  not  always  in  his  immediate  view.  The  re¬ 
gularity  of  his  conduct  demonftrates,  that  he  al¬ 
ways  confidered  his  own  interefl  and  that  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  one  and  the  fame,  and  that  he  never  purfued 
the  latter  without  the  fmcereft  convidtion  that  he 
thereby  promoted  the  former.  In  my  humble  opi¬ 
nion  it  was  not  poffible  for  him  to  have  adled  upon 
more  enlarged  principles. 

Yet,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  /avourable  ap¬ 
pearances,  there  will  be  people  malicious  enough 
to  attempt  to  give  a  different  turn  to  his  late  con¬ 
duct,  and  to  fufpedl  that  the  articles  of  his  union 
with  the - -of — are  little  favourable  to  this  coun¬ 

try.  The  fame  people  may,  perhaps,  endeavour 
to  trace  him  through  his  whole  political  life, 
with  a  degree  of  exadlnefs  that  may  favour  of  af- 
perity.  They  may  reprefent  him  as  a  man,  who, 
at  his  firfh  outfet,  engaged  in  oppofition  without 
one  grain  of  principle,  and  renounced  it  without  one 
Ipark  of  fliame  ;  who,  while  in  office,  earned  the 
wages  of  a  lucrative  employment,  by  fubmitting  to 
every  loweft  drudgery,  impofed  on  him  by  the  very 
people  he  had  molt  abufed  and  reviled.  Who,  on 
the  approach  of  a  critical  conjundlure,  withdrew 
himfelf  from  danger,  abandoned  the  patrons  he  had 
laft  defended,  and  returned  to  oppofition  with  re¬ 
doubled  acrimony  and  hypocrify,  which  could  only 
be  parallelled  in  former  paffages  of  his  own  life— — 
Who,  favoured  by  extraordinary  circumitances  of 
national  defpondence  and  diftrefs,  and  in  the  very 
article  on  which  he  founds  the  lead  equivocal  part 
of  his  reputation,  played  the  part  of  a  defperate 

gamefter, 
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m’efler,  committed  all  to  fortune,  ar  every  call  of 
the  die  hazarded  the  happinefs,  nay  the  exiftence 
of  his  country,  and  who,  in  the  end,  luckily  won 
a  greater  number  of  flakes  than  he  loft — Who  ea¬ 
gerly  feized  the  firfl  plaulible  pretence  for  quitting 
the  direction  of  a  war,  which  he  was  convinced  he 
could  never  conclude  to  the fatisfa&ion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple —  Who  from  that  hour  exerted  all  his  arts  to 
embarrafs,  impede,  and  perplex  the  meaiures  of 
government,  and  to  blacken  the  character  of  the 
Scotchman,  whom  lie  induftriouily  reprefented  as 
the  author  of  his  quitting  the  miniftry — Who  has 
flaked  his  own  reputation  upon  the  never  uniting 
with  that  Scotchman,  or  ferving  with  him  or  under 
him— Who  has  at  length  wheedled  himfeif  into 
a  power  which  he  had  affe&ed-to  decline  for  the 
reitof  Ids  life  ;  and  who,  in  the  lail  inftance,  find¬ 
ing  himfeif  unable  by  any  honourable  means  to  fup- 
port  that  pov/er,  and  in  cqnfummation  of  all  his 
former  condudt,  hasfhaken  hands  with  that  Scotch¬ 
man,  made  common  caufe  with  him,  and  entered 
into  articles  of  agreement  with  him  to  divide  the 
power  which  he  could  not  appropriate  ent  irely  to 
himielf.  Theie,  Sir,  are  the  infinuations  which 

fome  people  may  throw  out  with  rather  too  much 
feverity. 

.  The  friends  of  the  - - -  of  - - ,  who  have  had 

the  happinefs  of  knowing  him  in  private  life,  may, 
per  naps,  be  inuuced  to  add  iome  ftrokes  to  his  pa¬ 
negyric.  They  may  talk  of  an  imperious  mailer; 
an  mfolent,  over-bearing  companion,  an  unfeeling, 
lmiuious  relation  .——one  man  there  is  who,  I  fear, 
has  too  much  realon  to  remember  an  ungrateful  brq- 
-But,  exclufive  of  theie  perlonal  imputations, 
there  are  men  who  will  be  unreafonable  enough  to 
make  him  anfwerable  even  for  the  faults  and  im 
confiftencies  of  his  friends  and  dependants.  If  i hey 

fee  a  great  - - -  in  one  place  the  moil  zealous 

Qk  a  nd 
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and  animated  advocate  for  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
je&,  and  the  inviolable  fanCtity  of  the  laws  ;  in  ano¬ 
ther  the  fupporter  of  prerogative,  and  deferter  of 
the  profeffion  he  rofe  by ;  in  one  place  declaring 
‘  that  the  conftitution  was  at  an  end,  if  the  meaneft 
fubjeCt,  imprifoned  falfely  but  for  an  hour,  could 
not  obtain  the  fulleft  redrefs  ;  in  another,  treating 
a  t - y  of  forty  days,  by  which  the  whole  na¬ 

tion  was  affected,  with  indifference  and  ridicule  ;  if 
they  fee  him  induftrioufiy  taking  advantage  of  a  fa¬ 
vourable  conjuncture  to  eftabiifh  a  precedent  that 
may  fap  the - and  afterwards  meanly  em¬ 

ploying  his  friends  to  recant  for  him; — if  they  ob¬ 
serve  ftich  conduct  in  fo  diftinguifhing  a  perfonage, 
what  will  they  fay  ? — they  will  not  fcruple  to  affert, 
that  his  connection  with  another  great  man  has  con¬ 
taminated  his  mind ;  that  he  could  never  have  be¬ 
come  fo  wilfully  miftaken,  if  his  judgment  had  not 
been  warped  by  that  man’s  authority  and  example. 

Another  of  the - ’s  bofom  friends  had  almoft 

ruined  his  lungs  with  bellowing  forth  Liberty  and 
Property  and  Magna  Charta :  He  was  fuppofed  to 
be  in  earneft,  and  that  circumftance  induced  his 
hearers  to  fupport,  with  patience,  the  abfurdity  of 
his  underftanding,  and  the  barbarous  folicifms  of 
his  language ;  but  how  will  he  be  heard  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  !  In  vain  will  he  endeavour  to  explain  non- 
fenfe  into  meaning,  or  treafon  into  patriotifm.  His 
words  and  his  explanation  ftand  upon  record  againft 
him,  and  (if  fuch  a  man  can  be  remembered)  will  • 
deliver  down  his  name,  with  his  newly  adopted  fy- 
flem  cf  prerogative  and  dilpenfing  powers,  to  the 
contempt  of  pofterity. 

But  to  return  to  the  great  Archetype  himfelff 
The  fame  uncandid  turn  may  incline  fome  people 
to  afk,  with  an  air  of  fneer  and  farcafm,  who .  are 
his  new  friends,  who  are  his  moft  confidential  inti¬ 
mates  ?— -are  they  men  united  with  him  by  the  na¬ 
tural 
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tural  ties  of  blood  or  affeCtion  ?  or,  is  it  their  con¬ 
duct  in  public  affairs,  their  uniform  fupport  of  his 
meafures  while  in  adminiftration,  or  their  notorious 
reverence  for  his  character  that  has  recommended 
them  to  his  efteem  ?  if  none  of  thefe  caufes  can  be 
alledged  for  his  extraordinary  prediledlion  in  favour 
of  one  fet  of  men,  his  friends  will  be  obliged  to 
feek  the  motive  of  it  lels  in  their  virtues  than  his 
own.  They  will  undoubtedly  place  it  to  the  credit 
of  his  charity,  his  moderation,  and  that  luperior 
fortitude  which  can  fubmit  to  the  grofteft  infults 
without  refentment,  and  return  them  with  nothing 
but  confidence  and  affedlion.  For  fuch  friends, 
and  upon  fuch  motives,  can  there  be  a  doubt  about 
the  propriety  of  defertinga  generous  brother,  whole 
fimple  heart,  whofe  thoughtlefs  virtue  furrendered 
all  his  ambition,  employed  all  his  fame,  his  inte- 
reft  and  his  fortune,  for  the  exclufive  fervice  of  the 
man  he  loved. 


Language  like  this,  however  uncandid,  how¬ 
ever  unjuft,  will  be  held  oftener,  perhaps,  than  it 
will  be  anfwered.  With  regard  to  public  appear¬ 
ances,  it  might,  indeed,  be  of  fome  little  ufe  to  Ins" 

L - p  to  have  it  effectually  anfwered.  As  to 

his  own  private  repofe,  I  am  fatisfied  it  is  not  to  be 
interrupted  by  the  malignant  difcourles  or  idlefpe- 
culations  of  the  world  :  he  has  wifely  built  Iks  inte¬ 
rior  tranquility  upon  a  folid  ltone,  which  is  lodged 
in  his  own  breaft.  With  the  heart-felt  Satisfaction 
of  having  invariably  done  his  duty,  he  can  fear  no¬ 
thing  from  the  ftings  of  confcience.  Few  men  can 
boaft  of  what  I  doubt  not  this  noble — — may  affirm 
with  great  truth,  that  the  dreadful  inward  monitor, 
which  puniflies  crimes  that  have  efcaped  the  law, 
has  either  acquitted  him  intirely,  or  at  leaft  given 
him  no  fort  of  difturbance.  v 

The  Favourite  and  the  minifter  have  made  an 
equal  contribution  to  the  joint  ftock  for  their  mu* 

^2  tual 
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tual  eftablifhment  and  prefervation  ;  the  one  by  his 
fecret  and  undiminifhed  influence,  the  other  by  his 
popularity.  After  diftrafting  this  unhappy  coun¬ 
try  for  a  number  of  years  with  their  mutual  ani- 
mofities  and  feperate  ambition,  they  have  at  laft 
refolved  to  play  a  furer  game,  amicably  to  divide 
the  power  between  them.  Veritas. 

Attack  upon  Mr.  G.  G. 

S  the  good-natured  public  is  always  ready  to 

_ _  be  the  dupes  of  whoever  pretends  to  aft  in 

their  behalf,  and  as  the  Gentle  Shepherd  and  T — 
of  B - y  are  forced  to  take  up  with  one  ano¬ 
ther  again,  by  the  failure  of  J - ’s  exorbitant 

demands,  it  may  be  proper,  before  the  public 
again  accepts  thefe  honeft  gentlemen  as  patriots,  to 
make  fome  conditions  with  them. 

The  Gentle  Shepherd,  originally  a  Republican, 
then  a  Tory,  then  a  deputy  of  the  Scotch  Favou¬ 
rite,  and  then  a  High  Prerogative  Minifter,  is  once 
more  fetring  up  for  a  Revolution  Whig,  being 
whatever  fuits  his  views  for  the  time.  But  it  is 
time  too  that  he  fhould  make  his  laft  choice,  and 
adhere  to  fome  principles.  If  he  means  any  thing 
bcfides  his  own  intereft  and  ambition,  let  him  de¬ 
clare  himfelf  fully,  and  before  he  accufes  others 
of  arbitrary  defigns,  let  us  know  what  his  own  are. 
If  he  intends  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
let  him  with  due  contrition  and  repentance  disa¬ 
vow  his  own  arbitrary  government;  let  him  dis¬ 
claim  General  Warrants,  and  not  only  condemn 
them  in  others,  but  corifefs  how  wicked  he  was 
in  fupporting  them  j  let  him  bewail  with  tears  the 
arbitrary  fines  fet  on  Printers,  let  him  difavow  that 
tool  of  power  P.  W  let  him  acknowledge  his  own 
blundering  ftamp-aft,  his  infolent  treatment  of  the 
merchants^ and,  above  all  things,  deplore  his  bloody 

p,nd  violent  attempts  to  enftave  North  America; 

•  let 
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ict  him  acknowledge  his  fervility  to  France  and 
Spain,  in  the  compofition  he  made  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  French  prifoners,  and  in  neglecting 
to  obtain  the  payment  of  the  Canada  bills  and  the 
Manilla  ranfom ;  and  as  he  is  fo  rich,  let  him  afiift 
the  poor,  inftead  of  being  generous  at  the  expence 
of  the  public,  by  propofing  to  blue  money  out  of 
the  Treafiiry  for  their  relief;  and  let  him  fhew 
his  diflike  of  penfions  and  reverfions  by  giving  up 
his  fon’s  reverfion,  and  by  not  holding  a  light-houie 
under  a  borrowed  name. 

J - of  B - y  and  his  adherents  mu  ft  dis¬ 

claim  their  peace  with  France;  and  the  next  time 
they  think  of  felling  Lord  Gawkee  and  the  Gentle 
Shepherd,  they  will  do  well  to  have  fome  modefty, 
and  not  afk  for  more  places,  penfions  and  rever¬ 
fions,  than  they  have  friends  in  the  oppofition. 
As  the  whole  number  united  amounts  but  to  forty- 
eight,  twenty  fix  thoufand  pounds  a  year  would 
be  a  dear  bargain — unlefs  they  can  engage  to  make 
the  Gentle  Shepherd  not  fpeak  above  three  hours 
every  day. 

As  both  the  Gentle  Shepherd  and  J - throw 

out  infinuations  againft  the  Favourite,  will  they 
promife  never  to  court  him  again  ?  Will  they  give 
affurances  that  they  will  never  turn  out  his  brother, 
and  then  afk  pardon  of  the  Favourite  at  a  certain 
Scotch  Lord’s  houfe  ?  Will  they  promife  not  to  be 
cringing  and  infolent  by  turns  ?  And  till  they  can 
wipe  out  the  ftains,  which  they  have  contracted 
by  all  their  former  behaviour,  can  they  hope  that 
the  public  will  not  laugh  in  their  faces,  when  fuch 
men  have  the  confidence  to  aft  patriots?  They 
are  left  to  themfelves,  and  no  man  can  aft  with 
them  who  has  the  leaft  regard  to  his  charafter: 
they  may  difgrace  others,  but  can  never  whitewafh 
themfelves.  c 

Ct  3  REPLY, 
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REPLY. 

"*  mi  *  A  *J  i  ,  ,  ;  )  , 

YOUR  anonymous  correfpondent,  who  has 
lb  liberally  and  fo  falfely  reflected  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  late  Minifter,  has,  however,  in  the  front 
of  his  eflfay,  by  way  of  vehicle  to  his  poifon,  in¬ 
ferred  a  very  commendable  proportions  I  mean, 
an  endeavour  to  fhew  the  public  by  whom  they 
are  duped  and  abufed.  The  execution  of  this  plan 
is  miferable  indeed,  and  the  more  fo  becaufe  he 
has  wilfully  fhut  his  eyes  againft  a  glaring  example 
of  his  thefis,  and  attempted,  by  the  grofieft  ca¬ 
lumnies,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  public  from 
the  impofitions  which  are  daily  and  hourly  prac- 
tifing.  It  is  not  the  meer  calling  a  man  a  Repub¬ 
lican ,  a  Tory,  a  Prerogative  man  that  proves  him 
to,  be  10 !  My  aifertion  is  as  good  as  his,  and  the 
propereft  anfwer  to  all  this  is,  that  the  gentleman 
alluded  to  is  defeended  of  a  family  remarkable  for 
their  zeal  in  defence  of  the  revolution,  and  of  the 
principles  upon  which  that  revolution  was  ground¬ 
ed  ;  that  he  has  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  political 
life,  conftantly  adhered  to  thefe  principles  •,  and  the 
appeal  for  the  truth  of  this  is  to  the  memory  and 
'judgment  of  every  candid  and  honeft  man.  The 
charge  of  his  fupporting  General  Warrants  is  to¬ 
tally  falle,  and  has  been  fo  often  denied  in  public 
affemblies,  uncontradided,  that  no  fmall  degree 
of  proof  is  to  be  derived  from  it.  It  is  likewife 
falfe  that  any  office  whatever,  either  belonging 
to,  or  raffing  from  any  light-houfe  duties,  or  from 
any  branch  of  revenue,  is  held  for  the  gentleman 
in  queftion  by  any  one.  And  with  regard  to  the 
reverfion  for  his  fon,  the  objedion  to  it  arifes  with 
-peculiar  propriety  from  thofe  whofe  patrons  have, 
in  the  three  firft  months  of  their  power,  faddled 
_  the  public  and  their  S - n  with  penfions  and  ad¬ 

ditional  fine  cures  to  the  amount  of  the  intereft  of 

ONE 
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ONE  MILLION!  Leaving  your  correipoh- 
dents  to  reflect  on  the  unworthinels  of  fuch  falfe 
accufations,  I  recur  to  a  cjueftion  of  much  greater 
confequence  than  the  altercation  of  individuals ; 
I  mean,  by  whom  it  is  that  the  public  have  been, 
and  are  duped  and  deceived?  The  anfwer  is  a 
fhort  and  a  plain  one.  By  thole  who  have  out  of 
power  promifed  them  fignal  advantages,  and  who 
have  in  power  more  fignally  injured  and  opprefled 
them.  Who  is  it  that  has  fung  the  fweet  ftrain  of 
union  and  harmony  ?  And  who  is  it,  I  would  alk, 
that  has  banded  with,  divided,  courted,  infulted, 
applied  to,  and  betrayed  every  fet  of  men  amongft 
us  ?  Who  is  it  that  has  profefled  confiftency  ?  and 
who  is  it  that  has  adopted  meafures  diredly  the 
reverie  of,  and  deftructive  to  each  other. 

But,  away  with  generals,  come  to  particulars : 
Who  is  it  that  talked  of  public  oeconomy  ?  and  who 
is  it  that  has  made  the  moil  extenflve,  exhorbitant, 

grants?  Who  did  in  July  declare  L - d  G - 

a  very  unfit  man  to  be  employed  in  government  ? 
and  who  applied  to  the  above  nobleman  in  Auguft, 
September,  Oftober,  and  November,  offering  him 
his  own  terms,  and  particularly  offering  to  burthen 
the  civil  L - 1  with  1200I.  per  annum  additio¬ 

nally  upon  his  account. 

Let  your  correfpondent  alk  his  patron,  what  are 
become  of  the  prodigious  fchemes  with  which  the 
public  have  been  amufed  ?  Where  are  thofe  provi- 
fions  for  the  fecurity  of  the  fubjeft  fo  liberally  pro¬ 
mifed?  Where  are  thofe  amputations  of  the  un¬ 
found  parts  of  the  conftitution,  which  were  declar¬ 
ed  to  be  fo  indifpenfable  ?  What  is  become  of  the 
Manilla  ranfom,  which  the  deluded  populace  were 
taught  to  'expeft  from  their  doughty  champion  ? 
All  that  has  been  heard  of  is  buying,  felling ,  offering 
to  any  man ,  any  thing.  Thefe  are  not  allertions  at 

random.  The  B - ~d  party  and  Mr.  B -  are 

Q_4  inftances 
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inftam.es  of  this.  Let  the  public  judge.  then  who 
has  . made  them  promiles,  and  how  well  they  have, 
been  kept;  and  let  the  anonymous  reviler  of  others 
ta^e  care  how  he  accufes  for  the  future,  leaft  the 
charges  fliouid  remind  the  public  of  applying 
tnem  where  they  are  fo  juftly  due.  1  ° 

A  True  Briton. 


FURTHER  REPLY. 

i  ^  Ft  O  U  G  H  I  was  fully  fatisfied  with  the  an- 
A  Ever  which  I  read  in  a  paper  of  the  i  ith  inft. 
to  the  anonymous  reflexions  on  a  late  Minifter,  yet 
as  more  than  one  paper  has  had  candour  enough 
to  repeat  the  fcandal,  and  ingenuity  enough  to 
omit  the  reply,  1  (hall  not  delay  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  fuch  remarks  as  I  made  with  my  pencil  in 
the  perufai  of  it,  having  no  private  materials,  and 
indeed  none  are  requifite,  but  appealing  to  noto¬ 
rious  fads  for  the  truth  of  my  obfervations.  The 
words  in  italics  are  the  charge,  the  reft  is  to  be 
coniidered  as  the  anfwer.  The  gentleman  in  quef- 
uon  (fays  the  accufcr)  was  originally  a  republican , 
i.  e.  he  is  known  to  be  defended  from  an  old  whig 
family,  remarkable  for  their  zeal  in  defence  of  the 
revolution,  and  for  a  ftrid  adherence  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  that  revolution  is  grounded. 
‘Then  a  Tory,  a.nfwcred  in  the  preceding  article, 
then  a  Deputy  cf  the  Scotch  Favourite :  Fie  was  dif- 
miiTed,  and  univerfally  known  to  be  fo,  became 

he  was  not  the  Deputy  of  the  Earl  of  - - ,  and 

for  the  part  laid  to  have  been  taken  by  him  in  the 
difmiffion  of  the  Earl’s  brother,  then  a  high  prero¬ 
gative  Minifter.  During  hisMiniftry,  the  word  pre¬ 
rogative  was  never  ufed  by  him.  It  feems  referv- 
ed.for  the  truly  Whig,  and  patriotic  a — - — n  of  the 

Earl  of  C - ~,  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 

jed,  by  afferting  the  high  prerogative  dodrines  of 
ftate  neceility,  and  a  difpeniing  power  beyond  even 

the 


L 
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the  defperate  days  of  James  the  Second.  Let  him 
difavow  his  own  arbitrary  government .  The  late 
minifter  will  not  probably  difavow  his  government, 
and,  among  other  reafons,  becaufe  it  was  not  in 
any  inftance  arbitrary.  Let  him  difclaim  general 
warrants ,  and  confefs  how  wicked  he  was  in  fupport- 
ing  them .  He  never  fupported  general  warrants, 
nor  aflerted  that  they  were  legal,  but  contended, 
that  while  the  determination  of  them  was  pending 
in  the  courts  of  law,  it  was  unfit  for  one  Ho ufe  of 
Parliament  to  come  to  any  refolution  concerning 
them.  Let  him  bewail  with  tears  the  arbitrary  fines 
Jet  on  printers.  He  never  was  acceftary  in  the 
fmalleft  degree  to  any  fine  being  impofed  on  prin¬ 
ters,  on  the  contrary  it  is  well  known,  that  when 
the  cenfure  of  a  certain  Houfe  was  propofed  to  be 
inflidled  on  a  printer,  who  had  very  grofsly  abufed 
and  traduced  him,  he  flood  up  in  his  place  to  beg 
the  printer  oft',  and  prevailed  with  the  Houfe  to 
take  no  notice  of  the  matter.  Let  him  difavow 
that  tool  of  power  P .  W.  Fie  has  nothing  to  do 
either  to  avow  or  difavow  P.  W.  having  never  had 
any  intercourfe  with  him  but  what  was  merely  of¬ 
ficial.  Let  him  acknowledge  his  own  blundering  fl amp 
aft.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  will  dilown  an  adt 
(in  which  there  were  no  blunders)  which  was  found¬ 
ed  in  principles  of  the  ftrifteft  juftice  both  toGreat- 
Britain  and  the  colonies.  It  will  be  well  for  thofe, 
who  from  perfonal  refentments  and  jealoufy  forced 
on  the  repeal  of  that  a6t,  if  they  do  not  wifh  to  dif¬ 
avow  the  part  they  took  in  that  repeal.  Let  any 
man  read  'The  Conduft  of  the  late  Adminifl ration  ex¬ 
amined,  where  every  faft  is  fully  difclofed.  His 
infolent  treatment  of  the  merchants ;  Afk  the  mer¬ 
chants,  and  they  will  unanimoufly  give  the  lye  to 
this  aflertion.  And,  above  all  things ,  deplore  his 
bloody  and  violent  attempts  to  enfiave  North  America. 
Fie  certainly  need  not  deplore  having  contributed 
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to  lurrender  the  legislative  rights  of  this  country 
over  fo  extenfive  a  part  of  its  dominions.  Let  him 
acknowledge  his  fervility  to  France  and  Spain  in  the 
compofition  he  made  for  the  entertainment  of  the  French 
pr if  oners,  and  in  neglecting  to  obtain  the  payment  of 
the  Canada  Bills  and  the  Manilla  Ranfom.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  the  bufinefs  of  Turk’s  Ifland,.  and  the 
Mufqueto  Shore,  demonftrate  undeniably  his  fer¬ 
vility  to  France  and  Spain;  the  money  obtained  for 
the  maintenance  of  prifoners  had  this  Angular  cir- 
cumftance  attending  it,  that  it  was  the  only  fum 
ever  acquired  to  the  Britifh  Exchequer  upon  that 
account,  and  the  meafure  received  the  unanimous 
approbation  of  the  Commons  of  England.  The 
Canada  Bills  have  fince  been  compromifed  upon 
terms  inferior  to  thofe  which,  during  the  late 

A — - n,  were  repeatedly  refufed,  as  being  an 

inlult  on  the  honour  of  the  nation  to  accept.  It  is 
hoped,  that  as  many  inftances  have  been  made  of 
late  for  the  payment  of  the  Manilla  Ranfom,  as 
he  continually  repeated  during  his  adminiftration ; 
However  this  may  be,  the  fuccefs  of  the  later  ap¬ 
plications  has  been  exaftly  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  former,  and  no  degree  of  merit  is  therefore  to 
be  aiTumed,  or  of  blame  to  be  charged,  in  the- one 
cafe  any  more  than  in  the  other.  To  the  propofi- 
tion  of  iffuing  money  from  the  Treaiury  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  had  I  the  honour  of  advifmg 
him,  he  would  moft  certainly  (capital  as  the  of¬ 
fence  is)  plead  guilty:  and  let  it  be  remembered, 

that  when  that  a - -n,  which  had  encouraged 

and  connived  at  colonial  tumults,  and  which  had 
even  rewarded  thofe  tumults  with  the  relief  fo  out- 
ragioufly  extorted,  refufed  to  the  poor  ftarving 
natives  of  Great  Britain  a  fum  of  money  to  alleviate 
their  diftrefs:  The  encouragement  they  were  to 
expedt  was  condign  punifhment,  and  fpeedy  juftice. 
With  regard  to  the  iight-houfe  faid  to  be  held  for 
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him  under  a  borrowed  name,  the  charge  is  totally 
and  entirely  falfe;  no  fuch  light-houfe  has  been 
trranted  or  holden  by  himfelf,  or  any  one  die  in 
his  name.  Had  any  of  thole  grants  expired,  or 
been  near  the  term  of  expiration,  I  cannot  fee  any 
reafon  why  he  might  not  have  availed  himfelf  of 
it;  and  for  the  truth  andjuftice  of  this  I  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  his  fucceffor  in  office,  who,  notwithftanding 
there  were  twenty-eight  years  unexpired  of  a  former 
grant,  gave  the  reverfion  of  a  light-houfe  after  that 
remote  period,  and  which  his  predecelfor  probably 
confidered  as  too  remote  to  make  ufe  of. — The  fe- 
veral  articles  of  the  anonymous  charge  have  now 
been  gone  through,  and  have  been  anfwered  from 
no  private  information,  but  from  public  and  noto¬ 
rious  facts  ;  and  as  the  falfity  of  every  one  of  them 
has  been  evidently  Ihewn,  it  is  not  intended  to  go 
farther.  If  perfonal  altercation  and  inve&ive  were 
aimed  at,  how  eafy  were  it  to  contrail  the  five 

months  of  the  prelent  a - - — n  with  the  twenty- 

fix  months  above  alluded  to.  If  the  dottrines  held, 
the  meafures  adopted,  the  penfions,  titles,  grants 
offered  and  given  during  the  relpeCtive  periods  were 
compared  together,  the  gentleman  who  has  been  fo 
lhamefully  traduced  would  not,  I  am  confident, 
fuffer  upon  the  comparifon. 

Y  E  r  a  x. 


On  Lord  Chatham's  Return  to  Po  wer. 

t  M'  ■  .  P  . 

Lombard-fired ,  Dec.  22,  1766. 

THAT  there  never  was  fo  unaccountable  a 
race  of  men,  as  the  good  people  of  England, 
will  be  readily  granted  by  every  one,  who  has  con¬ 
fidered  their  temper  and  conduct  for  feme  time 

paft- 

I  appeal  to  the  whole  world,  whether  ever  a  child 
longed  for  a  play-thing  with  a  more  eager  impa¬ 
tience, 
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tience,  than  this  fame  good  people  of  England 
longed  for  the  illuftrious  patriot  William  Pitt; — * 
the  whole  world  is  now  witnefs  with  wha t  fhamelefs 


inccnftancy  they  defire  to  get  rid  of  him. 

In  what  has  Lord  Chatham  belied  the  expec¬ 
tations  which  the  public  had  from  Mr.  Pitt  ?  Let 
us  examine  what  thefe  expectations  were;  and  thefe 
being  determined,  we  fhall  be  the  better  able  to 
judge  whether  he  has  fulfilled  them  or  not. 

Amongth  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thoufands 
who  called  out  fo  loudly  for  Lord  Chatham  to 


take  the  whole  adminiftration  into  his  own  hands,  I 
do  not  remember  that  any  one  perfon  had  any  one 
fpecific  hope  of  any  one  great  national  purpofe 
which  he  was  to  effect.  The  hope  formed  of  him 
was,  like  his  genius,  great,  large,  extenfive,  un¬ 
confined,  general,  indeterminate,  vaft,  and  bound- 
lefs. 

No  one  flattered  himfelf  that  under  him  we  fhould 
fee  a  /evival  or  extenfion  of  commerce  ;  no  one 
thought  fo  meanly  of  him  as  to  imagine  that  he 
would  attend  to  the  improvement  or  encouragement 
of  manufactures :  plans  for  the  internal  police  and 
good  government  ot  the  country  were  not  expedited 
from  his  exalted  genius :  the  improvement  or  well 
ordering  of  the  finances  was  a  drudgery  that  no  per¬ 
fon,  however  foolifh,  ever  dreamed  he  would  con- 
defcend  to  :  indeed  he  had  fo  often  declared  his  ig¬ 
norance  of,  and  contempt  for  all  thefe  trifling  ob- 
j  edits,  that  whoever  had  entertained  fuch  hopes, 
muft  have  been  actually  mad  *,  but  fuch  a  madman 
was  not,  I  confefs,  found  in  this  country. 

What  then  was  expedited  ?  It  is  a  captious  and 
invidious  queftion,  and  hardly  deferves  an  anfwer; 
but  I  will  give  it  the  fame  anfwer,  which  all  his 
true  admirers  gave  it — Every  thing. 

If  that  does  not  content  people,  I  know  not  how  ~ 
to  content  them  :  I  can  add  nothing  to  it,  except  I 

were 
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were  to  fay,  that  perhaps  one,  and  one  only  expec- 
ration,  which  camoany  thing  near  to  preciflon,  was 
entertained,  and  that  was — A  WAR. — Whether 
that  expectation  will  be  fulfilled,  I  am  not  wile 
enough  to  gtiefs.  We  may  be  bleffed  with  it,  when 
we  Jeaft  cxpeCt  it,  efpecially  if  this  great  man  fhouid 
condefcend  to  affure  us,  tliat  the  pence ,  which  lie 
formerly  called  only  an  armed  truce ,  was  eftablifhed 
upon  the  moft  immoveable  foundations,  it  a  fo- 
lemn  panegyric  upon  that  happy  event  fliould  be 
publicly  delivered  by  aperfon  diftinguifhed  by  con¬ 
siderable  marks  of  his  favour  *,  and  if  every  perfon 
is  fo  diftinguiftied  by  him,  juft  in  the  proportion  in 
which  he  has  fhewn  his  zeal  and  abilities  in  defend¬ 
ing  that  glorious  meafure.  This  is  the  irregular 
and  daring  manner  by  which  great  genius  is  cha- 
raCterifed. 

The  hopes  of  the  people  then  were,  within  a 
trifle,  limply  and  folely  this, — that  Lord  Chatham 
fhouid  be  minifter,  foie ,  abfolute ,  and  uncontroul'able 
minifter.  Be  fatisfied,  then,  you  perpetual  grum¬ 
blers  ;  the  minifter  you  wifned  for  is  given  to  you, 
and  in  the  manner  you  wifhed  for  him,  is  he  given 
to  you.  You  wifhed  that  he  fhouid  be  abfolute  ; 
and  merely  to  pleafe  you,  though  in  direCt  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  known  meeknefs  and  humility  of  his 
nature,  he  reiolved  to  be  abfolute. 

It  is  unhappy  for  us,  that  (whether  from  age  and 
a  complication  of  diforders,  or  from  mere  human 
infirmity)  he  is  not  able  to  fill  all  the  offices  of  the 
jftate  himfelf;  but  fince,  unfortunately  for  poor  old 
England,  he  is  not  able  to  dift life  himielf  asekten- 
fively  as  we  wifh,  it  became  then  indifpenlably  ne- 
ceffary,  that  all  offices  fhouid  be  filled  by  men  of 
pliant,  tradable,  fubmiffive  minds  and  manners. 

Virtue,  honour,  opinion,  and  attachment  to  an 
honourable  connection,  are  all  mortal  enemies  to 
paffive  obedience,  and  an  implicit  faith  •„  men, 

therefore, 


therefore,  poflefled  of  any  of  thefe  qualities,  were 
utterly  unfit  tor,  and  entirely  incompatible  with  the 
fcheme  which  he  had  formed,  at  your  earnefl  defire, 
for  being  the  foie  minifter. 

But  if  he  has  been  fo  lucky  as  to  find  men,  who 
have  fhewn  a  proper  docility  and  diligence,  by  hav¬ 
ing  gone  through  all  the  rough  work  of  Lord  B — e’s 

and  G- - e  G - e’s  patriotic  adminiftrations,  we 

fnall  want  very  little  then  to  render  us  a  contented, 
happy  people.  We  fhall  then  have  bufinefs  (it  is 
not  our  part  to  care  what  that  bufinefs  is)  carried 
on  with  regularity.  We  fhall  have  energy  re- 
ftored  to  government  (why  fhould  we  enquire  what 
fort  of  government  it  is  ?)  and  without  minding  upon 
what  principles  connections  are  made,  we  fhall  fee 
an  end  put  to  all  proud  connections. 

If  this  great  perfonage  fhould,  in  compliance 
with  the  defires  of  the  public,  to  which  he  owes  fo 
much,  confer  the  office  of  Receiver  of  the  Land-tax 
on  the  Chamberlain  of  London,  we  fhall  have  no¬ 
thing  to  wifht ;  but  every  one  to  fit  down  under  his 
vine  and  fig-tree,  and  enjoy  his  fhare  of  the  na¬ 
tional  felicity.  Tranqujllus. 

»'  ■"  . .  — . . I  I.  .... 

The  fubjeSl  continued,  r  !;v 

I N  my  laft  letter  I  mentioned  the  neceffity  which 

Lord  C - m  was  tinder,  from  the  unhappy  im- 

poiTibility  of  his  holding,  all  the  offices  of  the  ftate 
himfelf,  to  appoint  fuch  men  in  the  feveral  depart¬ 
ments  of  government  as  were  of  practicable  difpo- 
fitions,  eafy  morals,  pliant  and  traftabie  tempers ; 
who  had  no  opinions  of  their  own,  or  at  leaft  with¬ 
out  obftinacy  to  maintain,  or  even  urge  their  opi¬ 
nions  ;  men  ready  to  receive  orders,  and  obey  com¬ 
mand,  without  that  impertinence  which  leads, to 
examine  the  iuftice  or  wifdom  of  fuch  orders -and 
commands  •,  men  ready  and  able  for  all  work ;  to 
plant  or  to  root  up :  to  build  or  to  pull  down  •,  to 

make 


\ 
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make  and  to  unmake  *,  able  to  run,  and  willing  to 
Hand  ftill ;  to  fpeak  or  to  be  filent ;  to  encourage 
licentioufnefs  or  extend  prerogative  •,  — in  fhort, 
a  band  of  fuch  well  difciplined  foldlers  as  acknow¬ 
ledge  no  principle  but  obedience,  no  duty  but  exe¬ 
cuting  orders ;  pretty  indifferent  whilft  they  obey 
and  aft,  whether  it  is  againft  their  adverfaries,  or 
againft  their  friends,  whether  they  fpoil  the  enemy* 
or  pillage  their  country. 

Such,  with  very  little  exception,  is  our  prefent 
political  corps,  felefted  with  care,  for  this  purpoi'e, 
from  all  the  others  in  the  kingdom. 

With  this  well-difciplined,  and  let  me  add  (no 
trifling  confideration)  this  well-paid  army,  our  Ge¬ 
neral  has  taken  the  field ;  he  has  opened  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  the  fuccefs  already  promifes  to  be  equal 
to  our  moft  fanguine  expectations. 

But,  to  drop  this  allegory,  and  to  refume  things 
by  their  right  names.  Our  great  minifter  has  be¬ 
gun  to  aft,  and  one  of  his  wife,  deep,  and  well- 
digefted  fchemes  for  faving  this  nation  from  de- 
ftruftion,  and  for  raifing  her  to  a  pitch  of  wealth  and 
glory  unknown  to  former,  and  inimitable  by  future 
times,  has  been  committed  into  their  hands  to  be 
carried  into  execution. 

Get  money  from  the  E — t  I — d — a  C — p — y 
was  the  command  ;  the  how,  the  where,  the  where¬ 
fore,  were  far  below  him ;  thefe  minuiae  of  politics, 
this  little  dirty  mechanical  detail  of  bufinefs,  was 
unworthy  of  his  great  foul.  The  great  outline  was 
his  ;  they  are  paid  for  the  drudgery. 

You  will  here  recolleft,  that  my  only  purpofe  is 
to  prove  the  neceflity  and  propriety  of  the  choice 
he  has  made,  whenever  it  was  quite  in  his  power  to 
chufe,  of  men  to  fill  the  feveral  offices ;  I  do  not 
intend,  (at  leaft  not  at  prefent)  to  enter  upon  a  de¬ 
fence  of  his  fchemes  *,  God  knows  they  fpeak  loudly 
enough  for  tfiemfelves,  I.lhall  therefore  proceed  to 

fhew, 


% 
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fhew,  how  impoffible  it  muft  be  to  carry  on  the 
preient  fcheme  of  getting  money  from  the  E.  I. 

C - y,  if  he  ffiould  have  men  under  him  of  any 

other  indifpofitions  than  thofe  I  have  already  de- 
fcribed. 

We  have  already  feen  fome  mifchievous,  and  al- 
moft  fatal  confequences,  from  differing  the  fyftem 
to  be  fometimes  broke  in  upon,  by  the  humours  of 
one  very  whimfical  man,  who  happens  to  be  amongft 
us ;  and  though  very  odious  to  us,  feems  to  be  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  moment.  If  this  man  ftiould  con¬ 
tinue  his  habits. of  liftening  to  reafon,  of  enforcing 
it  unfeafonably,  and  of  contradicting  even  in  law- 
matters,  the  opinion  of  our  lawyers  (thofe  opinions 
for  which  we  have  paid  fo  fmart  a  price)  I  fubmit 
to  all  good  judgments,  whether  any  fooiifh  credit 
of  having  this  man  in  our  corps,  can  outweigh  the 
fatal  confequences  of  the  lealt  relaxation  of  difci- 
pline.  He  ought  to  be  punifhed  in  my  opinion, 
with  the  fame  juft  feverity  which  he  felt  under  a  for¬ 
mer  manly  adm  miff  ration.  But  I  fay  the  lefs  on 
this  head,  becaufe  I  know  howr  hateful  he  is  to  us 
all,  and  that  we  only  keep  him,  from  a  principle 
(though  I  think  we  are  miflakenin  the  application 
of  it)  of  our  favourite  State  Neceffity, 

But  fuppofe  this  difpofition  had  been  any  way  ge¬ 
neral:  fuppofe,  then,,  for  a  moment  (the  moft  un¬ 
true  fuppofition  is  allowed  in  argument)  that  the 
feveral  offices  were  filled  by  men  of  honour,  fenfe, 
fpirit  and  integrity ;  then  fuppoie  the  order  iifued — 

get  money  from  the  E — l - C — - what 

would  the  confequence  be  r  One  would  remonftrate 
upon  thepoffihle  injuftice,  with  whicn  fuch  an  abl 
might  be  attended ;  that  to  take  away  another  man’s 
property  without  his  confent  was  little  leis  than 
robbery. 

A  fecond  would  talk  of  the  impropriety  of  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  wrong  end  *  of  expofmg'the  accounts 

and 
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and  correrpondeiice  of  fo  important  a  Company  to 
the  whole  world,  before  any  complaint  was  made, 
or  charge  brought  againft  them  t  wound  propofe 
it  as  a  better  method  to  treat  with  the  Company 
firft,  and  when  finifhed,  bring  that  treaty  where  it 
ought  to  be  brought,  to  be  approved  and  ratified. 

A  third  would  pretend  to  fay,  that  this  method 
promoted  flock-jobbing,  by  feeding  the  hopes  and 
alarming;' the  fears  of  the  proprietors  alternately ; 
that  it  would  have  a  very  bad  effecd  upon  the' credit 
of  the  nation,  and  tend  to  lower  the  value  of  all  her 
funds,  by  fuggefting  the  thought  to  thofe  in'terefted 
in.  her  other  funds,  that  though  the  I — d — a  was 
the  firft  flocked  attached,  yet  that  in  which  they 
were'  concerned  might  be  the  next. 

A  fourth  (fuppofe  a  C - r  of  the  E — q — r) 

would  defire  a  review  of  the  whole  fcheme  ;  would 
enquire  into  the  end  propofed,  and  the  means  in¬ 
tended  to  attain  it ;  would  infill  upon  time  to  weigh 
the  greatnefs  of  one,  and  to  examine  the  wifdom 
and  equity  of  the  other;  and  if  thefe  were  denied 
him,  might  confider  himfelf  as  affronted,  the  duty 
and  rights  of  his  office  invaded,  and  might  refufe 
to  be  concerned,  and  perhaps  refign  his  office. 

Good  Lord  !  under  fuch ‘circumftanc^s,  how 
could  public  bufinefs  go  on  ?  I  appeal  to  all  rational 
people,  whether  with  fuch  men  as  I  have  defcribed  ' 
there  be  a  poffibility  of  adding?  Whether  with  fuch 
men  at  the  helm,  we  fliould  have  had  fome  of  the 
greateft  bleffings  which  any  nation  eyer  enjoyed  ? 
With  fuch  could  the  American  flamp-afl  have 
paffed,  or  could  general*  warrants  have  iffiied  ? 
Could  the  excife  have  entered  private  hoiffes,  or 
the  laft  glorious  and  adequate  peace  haVe  been  made  ? 
Could  we  have  been  witnelfes  to  the  noble  attempt 
lately  made  (though  unhappily  by  fome  curfed  re¬ 
mains  of  connexion,  it  proved  abortive)  for  making 
State  Neceflity  the  law  of  the  land,  and  for  giving 
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us  a  privilege  never  enjoyed,  or  indeed  thought  of 
in  any  other  country,  of  being  flaves  for  forty  days , 
and  f  reemen  the  reft  of  the  y  ear  f  Could  any  of  thefe, 
or  a  thoufand  other  good  things,  have  happened,  or 
might  we  ever  hope  to  fee  the  fame  again,  if  opinion* 
which,  by  its  pioper  name,  is  obftinacy  ;  virtue , 
which  is  timidity  ;  fpirit  and  honour ,  which  are  pride 
and  infolence  ;  knowledge ,  which  is  pedantry  ;  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  which  is  weaknefs  ;  fhould  ever  again  enter 
into  any  of  the  offices  of  the  ftate  ?  How  differently, 
how  glofioufly  and  triumphantly  the  national  bufi- 
nefs  goes  on,  under  the  prefent  patriotic  minifter, 
who  employs  none  but  men  fit  for  their  offices,  may 
perhaps  be  the  fubjedt  of  another  letter. 

Dec.  24,  17 66.  Tranquillus, 


[In  January ,  1 767,  it  began  to  be  rumoured ,  that 
another  Change  of  Minifter s  was  to  take  place . 
Some  paragraphs  in  the  papers  concerning  this  re¬ 
port  occafoned  the  following  letter .] 

Sake  new  arrangement  is  fettled ;  'the  Earl  of  Nor  th¬ 
ing  ton  retires  *,  the  Earl  of  Chatham ,  as  Minifter, 
takes  the  Prefdentjhip  of  the  Council^  which  will  re- 
ftore  that  Board  to  its  conftitutional  importance. 

I  AM  diverted  from  my  intention  of  difplaying 
to  the  public  the  noble  manner  in  which  the  na¬ 
tional  bufinefs  goes  on,  under  our  wife,  fpirited,  and 
upright  minifter,  by  an  article  of  news,  which  I 
lately  read  in  your  paper,  and  which  I  have  taken 
for  my  motto.  It  filled  my  heart,  as  it  muit  the 
heart  of  every  real  friend  to  the  true  and  antient  c  ,n- 
ftitution  of  this  country,  with  joy  and  exultation. 

You  inform  us,  that,  amongft  other  changes  and 
removes,  which  are  loon  to  take  place,  in  i he  pre¬ 
fent  fixed,  fteady,  and  cpnfiftent  admin  iftration, 
our  illuftrious  minifter  is  to  be  Preftdent  of  the 
Council,  in  the  room  of  the  grave,  virtuous,  and 

decent 
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decent  nobleman,  who  lias  fo  long  (now  more  than 
five  months)  and  fo  worthily  prefided  at  that  molt 
honourable  board.  Whilft  he  retires  to  what  he 
has  long  fighed  for,  a  calm  philofophic  retreat,  in 
which  he  may  enjoy  the  retrofpedt  of  a  long,  pure, 
and  well-fpent  life  *,  the  prelent  poffelllon  o!  a  large 
penfion,  and  the  pleafing  profpedt  of  many  lucra¬ 
tive  reverfions ;  whilft  he  thus,  a  real  philofopher, 
enjoys  the  prefent,  looks  back  with  pleafure  on  the 
paft,  and  with  well-grounded  hope,  awaits  the  time 
to  come ;  our  great  minifter,  as  Mini  ft  er ,  affumes 
his  feat,  and  by  prefiding  at,  reftores  that  Board  to 
its  juft  and  conftitutional  importance. 

'  By  reftoring  that  Board  to  its  antient,  juft,  and 
conftitutional  authority,  the  Earl  of  Chatham  will 
have  performed  every  thing  which  reafonable  and 
thinking  men  expe£ted  from  Mr.  Pitt.  He  will 
then  be,  what  all  good  men  have  long  wifhed  him 
to  be,  the  real,  foie,  and  abfolute  minifter  of  this 
country  ;  he  will  then  fingly,  and  without  controul, 
guide  all  meafures,  and  be  refponfible  to  himfelf 
alone  ;  indeed,  whoelfe  can  be  a  competent  judge 
of  his  attions  ?  No  one  ought  to  prefume  to  deter¬ 
mine  on  his  aftions,  who  has  not  a  foul  like  his, 
great,  capacious,  daring  and  irregular. 

But  as  every  one  who  enjoys  with  rapture  this 
approaching  revival  of  our  antient  confutation,  may 
not  have  a  clear  and  diftinft  view  of  all  the  blef- 
fings  which  muft  naturally  and  inevitably  attend  it, 
fancy  that  I  fhall  perform  a  fervice  not  ungrateful 
to  our  minifter,  and  highly  ufeful  to  the  public,  by 
explaining  in  a  few  words,  what  the  antient  rights 
and  powers  of  that  Board  were  ;  and  by  giving  a  few 
inftances,  how  the  application  of  thefe  powers  may 
now  tend  to  render  us,  as  they  formerly  did  our  an- 
ceftors,  a  free,  happy,  and  contented  people. 

This  Board,  then,  had  formerly  a  legiftative  au¬ 
thority,  and  governed  the  nation  by  feveral  wife, 
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wholefome  and  gentle  laws,  known  by  the  name  of 
proclamations.  Thefe  wereconcife,  clear,  andpofi- 
tive ;  free  from  the  jargon  which  encumbers  and 
perplexes  our  afts  of  parliament ;  the  meaneft  ca¬ 
pacity  might  underftand  them ;  full  and  efficacious 
for  their  purpofes •,  the  fubtleft  lawyer  could  not 
evade  them.  With  this  cenftitutional  power  (fome- 
times  ftrongly,  fometimes  weakly  exerted)  the  Coun¬ 
cil  continued  until  an  innovation  was  effected  in  the 
conflitution  ;  firft,  by  a  thing  called  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Rights,  and  afterwards  by  an  event  (of 
which,  out  of  tendernefs  to  the  prejudices  of  fome 
well-meaning,  but  very  weak  and  abfurd  men,  I 
forbear  to  fpeak  my  mind)  generally  called  the  Re¬ 
volution. 

Convinced  of  the  beauty  and  wifdom  of  this  fyf- 
tem,  our  great  minifter  lately  made  an  effort  to  re¬ 
vive  and  eftablifh  it.  The  fullnefs  of  time  not  be¬ 
ing  then  come,  he  unhappily  failed  in  the  attempt. 
Convinced  and  fatisfied  of  the  wifdom  of  the  defign, 
the  prefent  legiflative  power  (Kings,  Lords  and 
Commons)  pardoned  the  crime  of  attempting  it,  and 
thereby  faved  his  precious  life,  to  compleat  and  ac- 
complifh  the  great  and  generous  plan. 

This  Board  was  alfo  formerly  a  great  court  of 
juibce  ;  wife  and  equitable  in  its  conftitution  ;  full 
and  decifive  in  its  authority,  and  in  its  jurifdiftion 
ample  and  extenfive ;  in  it  was  alfo  veiled  the  exe- 
cutive  power.  This  great  court  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Star  Chamber.  It  continued  in  full 
and  conjlitutional  power  and  vigour,  eipecially  un¬ 
der  the  aufpicious  reigns  of  fome  of  the  Stuarts , 
until,  advantage  being  taken  of  the  diftreffes  of  one 
of  thofe  Kings,  it  was  aboliihed  by  the  ufurped  and 
arbitrary  power  of  an  a£t  of  parliament. 

It  is  very  fortunate  for  us,  that  though  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  envious  of  the  happinefs  of  their  children, 
deprived  us  of  this  glorious  inheritance*  yet  it  is  too 

frequently- 
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frequently  mentioned  in  our  hiftory ;  the  equity  of 
its  proceedings  too  minutely  deicribed  the  juftice 
of  its  fentences  too  often  applauded  the  efficacy 
of  its  puniffiments  is  fo  ftriking  and  remarkable, 
that  our  patriot  minifter  cannot  have  any  difficulty 
in  reftoring  it  to  the  full  powers  and  authorities 
which  it  exerted,  and  eftabliffiing  it  on  the  exa£t 
plan  on  which  it  flouriffied  in  the  reign  of  Charles 

the  Firft.  .  • 

Having  thus  fhortly,  but  faithfully  explained 

what  is  meant  by  Lord  C— - m  being  Prefident 

of,  and  thereby  reftoring  the  Privy  Council  to  its 
constitutional  importance,  it  remains  that  I  ffiould  de- 
monftrate  its  utility  and  fuperiority  to  the  prefent 
modes,  by  a  few  fuppofed,  but  very  probable, 
cafes. 

Suppofe,  then,  that  the  fpirit  of  licentioufnefs 
ffiould,  already  daring,  become  fo  general,  that  the 
whole  nation  ffiould  cry  out,  as  it  were  with  one 
voice,  that  they  were  deceived  in  the  opinion  they 
had  formed,  and  the  hopes  they  had  entertained  of 
their  once  idol,  our  great  minifter  ;  that  he  attends 
to  nothing  but  changing  and  ffiuffiing  men  from 
place  to  place  •,  that  he  has  turned  thofe  who  were 
(until  he  was  pleafed  to  renounce  them)  his  own, 
and  always  have  been  the  friends  of  their  country, 
out  of  employment,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
tools  and  dependents  of  the  Favourite-,  that  his  pa- 
triotifm  was  a  malic,  and  his  love  of  liberty  a  dii- 
guife,  to  cover  his  ambition  and  propensity  to  deft, 
potifm  that  he  is  ignorant  of,  and  therefore  unable 
to  purfue  the  true  interefts  of  this  country  ;  that  he 
is  too  proud  to  afk  advice,  and  too  prefumptuous 
to  receive  affiftance ;  that  he  is  infolent  and  ungrate¬ 
ful  to  his  old,  and  mean  and  fervile  to  his  new  con¬ 
nection  : — fuppofe  this  horrid  outrage  to  be  com¬ 
mitted,  and  then  tell  me,  if  our  law,  as  it  Hands 
at  prefent,  prefcribes,  or  our  courts  of  juftice,  in 
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taeirpiefent  weak  and  infufficient  condition,  can 
mhiit  any  pumlhmetit  adequate  to  fuch  an  heinous 
onence  ?  It  ought  to  be,  and  no  doubt  it  will,  in 
due  time,  be  declared  high  treafon. 

How  is  this  to  be  done  by  the  tedious  forms  of 
an  act  of  parliament  palling  through  both  Houfes 
fubjedt  to  the  debate  and  cavil  of  factious  men,  ene¬ 
mies  to  good  order  and  good  government,  and  moft 
notonoufly  difaffcfled  to  the  power  of  our  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  minifter.  Nay,  pofiibiy,  fo  juft  and  necef- 
lary  a  meafure  might  totally  mifcarry,  by  the  force 
of  fome  yet  unbroken  and  proud  connection. 

But  when  the  new  conftitution  is  fettled,  or  I 
fh ou Id  rather  fayr,  when  the  old  one  is  reftored,  the 
Prefident  gives  the  order  to  the  Council,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  to  the  Clerks,  the  Clerks  to  the  Printer  \  out 
comes  a  proclamation,  declaring  it  to  be  hio-h’trea- 

fon,  to  fpeak  difrefpeftfully  of  L — d  C _ &  m ; 

an  .i  theie  at  once  yTou  have  an  end  of  murmuring, 
repining,  and  difcontent,  throughout  the  kingdom 

tor  ever ;  all  will  be  mirth,  jollity,  and  good  hu¬ 
mour. 

.  -Another  inftance  :  Suppofe  our  minifter,  out  of 
Ins  great  refpedt  lor,  and  known  attachment  to  the 
Iioyal  Pioufe  of  ir’ruffia,  fhould  think  fit  to  fettle  on 
that  great  and  terrible  monarch,  a  fubfidy  of  a  mil¬ 
lion,  or  thereabouts ;  fuppofe,  then,  that  the  E.  I. 

C  -  y  had  no  more  left  to  be  fqueezed  out  of, 

how  is  the  money  to  be  had  ?  From  parliament _ 

Phis  is  worfe  than  the  ether  cafe ;  they  have  had 
enough  or  that  already  :  No,  no — the  Council  meet ; 
the  proclamation  iiTues ;  the  money  is  levied,  as 
flip  ^  money  was ;  it  is  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pruffian  minifter,  without  deducting  the  pay-maf- 
tcr  s  y  and  there  you  have  fecured  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  a  powerful  Prince  for  this  poor,  weak,  and 
defencelefs  kingdom. 

I  fhould 
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I  fhould  tire  my  readers,  were  I  to  go  on,  with 
all  the  inftances  which  occur  to  me,  by  winch  the 
preference  due  to  this  mode  of  legiflation  might  be 
made  clear  and  plain.  Why  fhould  I  mention  the 
readinefs  with  which  embargoes  might  be  lai  ,  anc 
taken  off  again  upon  reafonable  composition  ;  the 
expedition  with  which  a  proclamation,  for  enlaig- 
Ing  the  power  of  the  crown,  might  be  publiihed ; 
how  eafily  ftate  neceflity  might  be  declared  the  law 
of  the  land,  or  the  nation  ordered  to  obferve  a  po¬ 
litical  Lent  of  forty  days  ftridt  abftinence  from  li¬ 
berty  ?  The  thing  ipeaksfoi  itielf;  and  I  dare  fa}^ 
that  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom  who  reads 
this,  but  is  already  convinced.  Lou  muft  obferve 
though,  that  I  would  not  advife  the  total  difufe  of 
parliaments.  Septennial  drunkennefs  may  keep  die. 
people  in  good  humour,  and  the  parliament  may 
be  kept  on*  as  the  convocation  is,  to  vote  a  duti¬ 
ful  addrefs  every  feventh  year,  and  then  be  pro¬ 
rogued. 

The  excellence  of  this  Board,  as  a  Court  o f  Jul- 
tice,  or  Star  Chamber,  and  its  fupeiionty  ovei  ad 
other  courts,  is  fo  felf-evident,  that  I  fhall  give  you 

but  one  inftance  to  prove  it. 

You,  Sir,  print  a  paper,  which,  to  the  minifter 

and  his  admirers,  appears  to  reffedt  on  ms  wifdom, 
integrity,  and  ability.  According  to  the  prYent 
vexatious  modes,  you  are  taken  before  a  Juftice  oi 
Peace,  and  there  examined  ;  then  you  are  put  to 
the  trouble  of  getting  bail  for  your  appearance; 
you  then  employ  an  attorney,  and  with  him  comes 
a  long  bill  of  coif  ;  you  retain  lawyers,  and  to  them 
you  muft  pay  large  fees ;  a  bill  muft,  after  all  this, 
be  found  by  a  grand  jury,  before  you  can  be  tried 
by  a  petit  jury  ;  thefe  perceiving  your  innocefice, 
acquit  you,  after  fuch  a  train  of  plague,  torment, 
delay,  and  expence.  How  will  this  be,  when  the 

Council  Board  is  reftored  to  its  conftHutional  power 
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as  a  Court  of  Juftice,  orStar  Chamber  ?— Thus  it  is 
me  inmifter  is  offended,  you  are  taken  up,  the 
anair  is  over  m  a  trice,  you  are  fined,  imprifoned, 

SJ  ?$<**>  nofe-flit,  .tpngue-bored,  '  and 
itxd  m  tm.  forehead,  in  a  luminary  way,  without 

°iS  °*  nTf  or  hindrance  of  bufmefs.  I  congratulate 
you  heartily  on  your  approaching  happinefs. 

Tranquillus. 

Anfwer  to  the  precee ding  letter, 

AVING  lately  had  a  tete-a-tete  convention 

with  a  member  of  the  P~ _ C _ _ 

he  was  pleafed  to  inform  me,  with  great  concern, 
mat  a  new  regulation  was  taking  place  in  all  the 

departments  of  government.  That  his  M~ _ . 

l0  adacjied  to  Lord  C - for  his  vigorous 

endeavours  to  promote  the  meafures  of  Lord  B _ -9 

that  he  was  determined  to  make  him  P _ *t  of 

the  y  77  *  anc*  Minifter,  with  an  autho¬ 

rity  to  ablolute,  as  to  give  directions  in  every  point 

tnough  all  befides  himfelf  and  Lord  B - ftould 

diffent;  and  farther,  it  is  concluded,  that  this  na- 

cannot  De  properly  governed  without  a  Star- 
Chamoer  Court  as  formerly,  whereinm  oney  is  to  be 
raneci,  puiiillimepts  inflicted  on  every  writer  in  the 
oppoimon ;  and  all  things  needful  to  fupport  the 

honour,  authority  and  emolument  of  Lord  B _ — 

and  Lord  C— - are  to  be  determined  in  a  fum- 

maiy  way.  The  king  or  p. - is  to  have  a  pen¬ 
non  of  one  million,  and  all  whom  Lord  B- - and 

Lord  C-  approve  of  are  to  be  rewarded  with 
penii^iio,  places,  or  other  advantages,  and  none 
others.  G  what  times  are  coming  !  what  dreadful 
icenes  are  upon  the  carpet !  who  will  live  in  old 
England  when  this  great  monfter  is  made  abfolute 
monarch  :  -IN/fucli  more  might  be  laid  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  but  I  forbear,  and  comfort  myfelf  with  the 
hopes,  tnat  tne  nation  will  take  the  alarm,  and 

give 
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give  the  S - - — n  no  reft  till  he  hath  caft  Lord 

C _ -  for  ever  out  of  his  prefence. 

Thus  a  writer,  who  makes  no  fcruple  of  advan¬ 
cing  the  moft  abfolute  falffioods,  may  ring  the 
changes  from  week  to  week,  by  only  taking  care 
that  one  of  them  exceed  the  other  in  magnitude, 
juft  to  fuch  a  degree  as  will  make  a  tolerable  har¬ 
mony.  I  appeal  to  the  public,  whether  Lord  C-  s 
enemies  do  not  write  as  pofttively  of  his  abomina¬ 
ble  conduft,  as  if  they  had  it  from  a  member  of 
the  P—  C _ _  ?  And  let  any  fenfible  man  de¬ 

clare  to  me  whether  he  can  find  any  folid  convic¬ 
tion  from  arguments  fupported  by  no  chimerical  a 
bafts  ?  Men  may  affirm  without  truth,  reafon  with¬ 
out  confidence,  and  throw  dirt  enough  without  i  e- 
morfie ;  yet  an  honeft  man  v/ill  be  an  honeft  man 
in  the  fight  of  God  and  common  fenfe,  till  by  feme 

FACT,  he  PROVES  HIMSELF  a  V - l 

By  the  above  fidion,  I  hope  it  will  appear,  that 
I  could  invent  a  plaufible  lie  to  be-praiie  or  difpraife 
any  man  I  fhoiiid  think  proper;  but  what  a  world 
muft  we  live  in,  if  truth  fiiould  be  entirely  banifhed  ? 
And  I  appeal  to  confidence,  that  whoever  tells,  and 
argues  from,  a  deliberate  falffiood  to  afperfe  his 
greateft  enemy,  is  as  much  afhamed  of  his  condud 
in  the  fight  of  God,  as  he  would  be  in  the  fight  of 
man,  was  he  publicly  known.  That  unhappy 
matter  of  fiction,  Anti-Scjanus ,  has  too  bafely  lead 
the  way  for  ingenuity,  without  confidence,  to  dif- 
play  itfielf  for  fome  finifter  end.  Beware,  my  coun¬ 
try,  of  thefie  artful  enemies  to  virtue  ;  and  till  they 
can  pofitively  point  out  a  fad,  direded  immediate¬ 
ly  by  Lord  C - ,  that  is  infamous  in  itfielf,  and 

a  cfifgrace  to  morality,  let  us  pay  no  credit  to  their 
malevolence,  however  elegantly  expreflfed.  In 

fihort,  from  the  whole  condud  of  Mr.  P - ,  I 

think  no  man  was  ever  more  worthy  of  our  efteem 
and  veneration  ,  and  I  muft  believe  him  to  be  the 

fame 
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ame  man  in  Lord  C - - — ,  till  by  Tome  notori¬ 

ous  alteration  of  principles  and  conduft,  he  is  guilty 
of  luch  tranfaftions  as  muft  convince  me  to  the  con- 
trai5'-  Tranquilius. 

*  •  ^  ■  j~ 

— -  , 

•  <  ,  '  ■'  •  t  -  T-  ' 

Ironical  Defence  of  the  Earl  of  Ch—m . 

/i  LTHOUGH  I  am  engaged  inthecaufe  of  our 
1.  gfeat  emitter,  yet  hope  that  the  public  does 

me  the  juftice  to  perceive  how  little  I  am  fwayed  by 
partiality,  how  entirely  I  am  free  from  prejudice. 
I  have  already  very  openly,  and  with  a  becoming 
boldnefs,  pointed  out  one  grofs  defeat  in  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  the  prefent  political  fabric.  I  have  a- 
vowed  my  diflike  of  one  man,  who  formerly  made 
a  part  or  that  proud  connection,  which  it  is  the  glory 
of  our  great  minifter  to  have  broken,  or  at  leaft  to 
have  done  his  belt  to  break  in  pieces.  It  is  in  vain 
tnat  we  are  allured  that  there  is  no  power  delegated 
to  him,  and  no  confidence  repofed  in  him.  He  is 
an  eye-fore  to  all  our  friends,  and  until  he  is  remov- 
ea  I  fhall  not  ceale  to  complain,  and  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  to  the  whole  world,  that  all  is  not  right. 

I  fuppofe  that  my  reputation  for  candour,  (a  re¬ 
putation  very  feldom  the  lot  of  a  political  writer) 
will  be  eftablifhed  beyond  the  power  of  envy  or  ma¬ 
lice,  when  I  ccnfefs  to  the  public,  that  there  is  one 
fault  more,  and  that  of  a  very  alarming  nature, 
which  muft  alfo  be  corrected,  before  we  can  arrive 
at  that  perfection  which  is  our  aim,  and  which  the 
nation  expefts  from  us.  It  is  want  of  concert  a- 
mongft  ourfelves. 

To  this  it  will  be  anfwered,  and  with  no  fmall  ap¬ 
pearance  of  plaufibility,  that  concert  amongft  us  is 
not  neceflary ;  that  it  is  fufficient  that  each  indivi- 
•  dual  fhould  obey  the  orders  he  receives,  without 
looking  to  the  right  or  left,  to  fee  what  his  fellcw- 

fervants  are  about — that  the  very  intention  of  aft- 
•  •  m  * 

mg  m  concert,  is  apt  to  beget  reafoning,  and  breed 

debate. 
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debate,  two  of  the  word  qualities  ever  known  in  fer- 
vants,  and  fufficient  to  confound  the  icnemcs,  and 
defeat  the  intentions,  of  the  wiled  and  mod  abio- 

lute  mafter  that  ever  lived. 

If  this  reafoning  be  confined  to  the  inferior  exe¬ 
cutive  parts — to  the  mere  office-clerks  of  admini- 

dration — fuch  as  fird  L - d  of  the  1 - V, 

S - 1 - s  of  S - t,  and  C— — — r  of  the 

E - r,  I  allow  its  force  and  validity.  Indeeel 

every  day’s  experience  abundantly  judifies  it ;  for  if 
concert  among  fuch  as  thefe  were  necelfary,  how 
could  the  national  bufinefs  go  on,  in  the  orderly, 
decent,  confident,  and  edeftual  manner  in  which 

it  has  proceeded,  ever  fince  L - d  Ch - m 

has  had  the  reins  (and  the  whip  too)  of  government 
committed  into  his  hands.  If  concert  were  necef- 
fary,  we  ffiould  find  fome  two  of  thofe,  who  fit  on 
a  certain  bench,  of  the  fame  difpofition,  character, 
and  defign.  They  would  not  then  appear  like  law¬ 
yers  feed  in  a  hurry  in  court,  without  briefs,  and 
trading  for  the  defence  of  their  client  to  what  feraps 
of  knowledge  they  may  chance  to  pickup  from  their 
adverfaries  arguments.  What  can  difplay  at  once 
their  abilities  and  their  obedience  more  fully,  than 
a  judicious  defence,  of  a  fydem,  which  they  do  not 
even  pretend  to  underdand  ? 

Want  of  communication  and  concert,  would,  in 
thefe  cafes,  I  confefs,  afford  no  matter  of  complaint. 
The  want  of  concert,  of  which  I  complain,  is  of  a 
more  alarming  nature  :  A  want  of  concert  amongd 
us  political  writers,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  fatisfy  the 
nation  of  the  wifdom,  integrity,  and  ability  of  the 
minider.  If  we  do  not  write  in  concert,  all  is  lod. 

You  mud  perceive,  Sir,  that  I  am  induced  to 
make  thefe  reflections,  by  fome  late  productions  of 
my  fellow  labourer,  and  almod  namefake,  who 
figns  himfelf  <Tranquilius.  This  worthy  gentleman, 
not  being  acquainted  with  the  talk  affigned  me,  nor 

indruCted 
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inftructed  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  been  or¬ 
dered  to  perform  it,  miftakes  me  for  an  enemy,  and, 
as  fuch,  endeavours  to  leflen  my  credit  with  the 

public.  Now,  I  am  equally  ignorant  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  walk  affignedto  him,  and  yet  I  can  plainly  fee, 
by  Ins  ftyle  and  manner,  that  wit,  humour  and  rail¬ 
lery,  are  the  weapons  which  he  is  ordered  to  ufe  for 
the  annoyance  of  our  foes.  Ought  not  he,  in  like 
manner  to  perceive,  that  the  fhield  of  folid  and  im¬ 
penetrable  argument,  clofe  reafoning,  and  ftrong 

judgment,  is  lifted  high  upon  my  arm  for  the  com- 
mon  defence  ? 

I  did  not  wonder  that  he  lhould  allure  the  public, 
much  lefs  did  I  blame  him  for  it,  that  he  and  I  were 
not  the  fame  perfon.  The  rights  of  authors  are 
not,  in  general,  very  valuable.  Their  liberty  is 
but  precarious,  their  property  (God  knows)  far 
from  ineflimable.  But  every  author  has  certainly  a 
right  to  his  own  identity.  This  I  would  have  facred 
in  all  common  cafes  of  Hate  neceffity  :  no  proclama¬ 
tion  lhould  affefl  it — no  enquiry  lhake  it.  It  will, 

I  dare  fay,  be  inviolable  until  the  E.  I.  C - y, 

the  B - k,  and  other  funds,  the  landed  and  tra¬ 


ding  intereft  are  fqueezed  until  they  can  yield  no 
more.  And  this  will,  I  hope,  make  ‘Tranquilius 
eafy  on  this  head. 

Now  I  mult  beg  of  my  friend  Tranquilius 
to  confider  what  incredible  mifchief  he  may  do, 
though  with  the  belt  intentions  in  the  world,  lhould 
he  miftake  the  meaning  of  other  gentlemen,  as  he 
has  done  mine.  The  writer  who  is  charged  with 
the  care  of  inferring  proper  articles  of  intelligence, 
and  apprizing  the  public  in  due  time  of  L — d 
Ch—  — m’s  great  and  extenfive  fchemes,  has  lately 


U  7  - - J 

told  us,  “  that  orders  are  ilfued  by  that  great  mi- 
nifter,  for  improving  America  to  its  utmoft  value.” 
A  defign  worthy  of  him  who  formed  it,  and  of  too 
great  confequence  to  leave  the  means,  as  he  does 

In 
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In  other  cafes,  to  his  underlings  and  drudges.  He 
has  condefcended  to  point  them  out  himfelf,  and 
they  too  are  worthy  of  him,  and  of  him  alone  ;  as 
I  will  be  bold  to  affirm,  that  they  would  not  have 
entered  the  head  of  any  other  ftatefman  who  lived 
before  him,  who  now  lives,  or  who  ffiall  live  heie- 
after.  They  are  ffiort,  clear,  effeftual,  plaufible 

in  theory,  and  eafy  in  practice. 

He  has  refolved  that  America  ffiall  be  improved  to 
its  full  value ;  that  is  the  defign ;  the  quomodo  fol¬ 
lows.  He  has  ordered  botn  the  blot  id  (is  and  the 
mild  region  of  Labrador  to  be  cleared,  cultivated, 

and  (as  our  panegyrift  has  well  exprefied  it)  fully 

peopled.” 

- Nimium  volts  romana  prop  ago 

Vifa  potens  fuperit ! - 

What  a  minifter  !  who  can  at '  once  exterminate 
gloomy  forefts,  and  cover  a  country  with  fmiling 
harvefts — who  can  make  the  howling  defart  bloi- 
fom  like  a  rofe — who  can  cultivate,  plant,  build, 
and  even  people— all  by  his  creative  fiat ,  without 
the  uncertain,,  flow,  progreffive  methods  or  vulgar 
ftatefmen  and  lawgivers ! 

But  whilft  we  are,  from  the  higheft  to  the 
loweft,  exulting  in  the  wifdom  and  abilities  of  our 

glorious  minifter — whilft  I. - d  C — — —  m  is 

iecuring  reverfions  in  that  happy  country,  and  weav¬ 
ing,  for  their  ufe,  his  favourite  web  of  iinfey~wrool- 
fey  goverment  (three  threads  of  iicentioufnefs  and 

one  of  fervitude) — -whilft  L - d  N - —  is 

buried  (in  his  hours  of  fobriety)  in  devifmg  fchemes 
for  fixing  the  morals  of,  and  promoting  piety  and 
virtue  in  that  infant  and  yet  mature  colony — whilft 

C -  T- - is  flourifhing  a  fpeech  upon 

that  wifdom  which  took  away  fierility  from  larrennefs 
and  ga vt  population  to  defolation — whilft  our  great 
minifter  himfelf  is  meditating  a  confiftent  talk ,  to 

prove  to  the  H- - -  of  L - that  the  peace 

which 
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which  gave  us  that  amazing  country,  was  great 
was  glorious,  was  adequate-,  and  will  be  firm,  fecure, 
and  permanent— It,  in  the  midft  ofthefe  delightful 
reveries,  Tranquilius  ffiould  interfere,  and  with  his 
accuftomed  humour  and  pleafantry,  gravely  ailiire 
"S.  that  it  was  all  an  irony,  intended  m  afpetfe  the 
minifter  and  ridicule  his  fchemes,  to  interrupt  his 
defigns,  and  bring  his  adminiftration  into  con¬ 
tempt— This  harlequin,  witty  indeed,  but  mifchie- 
vous>  would  thus,.  by  a  flap  of  his  wooden  fword, 
conver  tthis  beautiful  Paradice  into  an  hidedus  de¬ 
fart,  and  leave  notning  to  our  offended  eyes,  but  a  * 
dreary  turf-bog,  and  perhaps— a  wicked  magk 

cian*  Tranqiullus.  r 


To  the  Earl  of  Cb 
My  Lord, 


-m,  &c.  &c. 


H I L  E  the  firft  of  the  Nobility  and  the 
.  greateft  officers  of  the  ftate  find  it  matter 
or  favour  and  difficulty  to  be  permitted  to  approach 
your  perfon,  it  may  be  thought  prefumptuous  in 
a  man  of  my  humble  ftation  to  hope  for  the  honour 
of  one  moment  of  your  attention.  But  I  am  en¬ 
couraged  to  addrefs  myfelf  to  you  by  that  partial: 
condefcention,  with  which  you  have  always  inclin¬ 
ed  your  ear  to  the  honourable  applaufe,  and  earneft 
good  wiffies  of  our  colledtive  body.  My  Lord, 
we  are  fenfible  of  your  partiality  to  us,  and,  in  re¬ 
turn,  you  may  depend  upon  our  unffiaken  loyalty 
and  adherence.  My  friends  have  fo  long  been  un¬ 
animous  in  alluring  me  that  I  am  thelaftofthe 
human  Ipccics,  that  I  begin  to  fubfcnbe  to  their 
opinion ;  and  the  more  willingly,  fince  I  ftill  have 
the  merit  of  belonging  to  a  rank  of  people,  who 
have  upon  all  occafions  exprefied  x  lingular  vene¬ 
ration  for  your  Lordffiip’s  eminent  virtues.  Be- 
fides  this,  I  forlee  with  exultation,  that  when  no¬ 
thing 
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thing  fhall  be  left  of  you  and  me  but  the  odour  of 
our  memories,  the  title  of  ultimus  Romanorum  will 
be  applied  in  common  to  us  both.  Pofterity  may 
even  have  their  doubts  which  of  us  beft  deferves 
it.  Your  Lordfhip  may  be  fatisfied  that  we  heard 
with  rapture  of  your  return  to  power,  when  we 
faw  who  the  people  were  to  whom  you  imparted 
all  your  confidence,  and  whom  you  thought  qua¬ 
lified  for  the  firft  employments  of  the  ftate;  there 
was  not  one  of  us  who  did  not  feel  himfelf  fired 
with  the  laudable  ambition  of  ferving  our  country, 
and  your  Lordfhip  upon  the  fame  terms.  We 
plainly  perceived  that  it  was  indifferent  to  you  by 
whom  the  bufinefs  of  the  nation  was  performed 
— that  you  required  no  talent  but  implicit  fubmif- 
fion — and  that  you  had  equitably  thrown  the  gates 
of  preferment  wide  open  to  the  meaneft  of  man¬ 
kind.  We  do  not  pretend  to  form  an  adequate 
judgment  of  thofe  great,  important  projects,  by 
which  you  were  expe&ed  to  reftore  vigour  to  go¬ 
vernment,  and  union  to  the  people.  But,  as  far 
as  we  are  capable  of  any  opinion  concerning  the 
meafures  you  have  already  taken,  I  may  venture 
to  affert  there  is  not  one  of  us,  who  would  not 
have  a£ted  precifely  as  you  have  done.  The  firft 
leading  meafure  of  your  adminiftration,  as  I  am 
informed,  was  a  direcft  attack  upon  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  on  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedc*,  your  fe- 
cond,  a  no  lefs  direft  invafion  of  their  property. 
Now  my  Lord,  I  really  know  as  little  of  the  law 
as  you  do,  and  only  wifh  that  you  had  entirely 
omitted  that  idle  plea  of  necefiity.  It  would  have 
fuited  your  purpofes,  and  have  become  your  cha¬ 
racter  much  better,  if,  in  concurrence  with  your ' 
two  learned  friends,  you  had  refted  the  proclama¬ 
tion  upon  that  great  fundamental  law  of  the  con- 
ftitution  (as  tranfmitted  to  us  by  the  Normans) 
that  it  is  the  King’s  prerogative  to  fubvert  the 

whole 
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whoie  body  of  the  laws,  whenever  lie  jfhall  think 
it  for  the  good  of  his  people,  and  that  the  Privy 
Council  are  the  only  proper  judges  of  the  occafion. 
As  to  my  liberty,  it  is  worth  fo  little,  that  I  have 
frequently  rifqued  it  for  the  value  of  a  filk  hand¬ 
kerchief;  and  for  my  property,  if  I  were  to  make 
you  exclufive  heir  to  it  to-morrow,  it  would  hardly 
pay  the  expence  of  letters  of  administration,*  With 
regard  to  charters,  I  entirely  agree  with  your  Lord- 
inip,  that  they  are  of  no  other  ufe  in  this  country, 
tnan  fo  far  as  they  furnidi  great  Minifters  with  a 
pretence  of  extorting  money  from  the  proprietors. 
But  there  are  other  charters  equally  entitled  to 
your  patriotic  care  and  infpeftion.  Proceed,  my 
Lord,  as  you  have  begun,  and  you  need  not  def- 
pair  of  ieeing  the  Great  Charter  xtfelf  fall  before 
you.  You  have  the  whole  unreprefented  part  of 
the  nation  of  your  fide,  and  if  you  fhould  want 
money,  you  cannot  apply  to  a  fet  of  people  more 
ready  than  we  are,  to  put  our  hands  into  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  other  folks,  eipecially  fmce  your  generous 
patronage  of  North  America  has  fecured  us  from 
reprifals. 

Confidering  the  fiiortnefs  of  your  adminiftration, 
it  mull  be  confefied  that  you  have  done  more  than 
even  your  enemies  expedted  from  you:  but  we, 
who  are  your  friends,  expect  a  great  deal  more. 
We  take  for  granted,  that  in  this  long  recefs  of 
parliament,  you  are  employed  in  forming  fome 
farther  projects  for  the  good  of  your  country,  of 
a  nature  conformable  to  what  you  have  already 
done.  We  would  not,  however,  debar  you  from 
the  innocent  relaxation  of  Chriftmas  gambols  ;  for, 
if  I  am  well  informed,  you  had  once  a  remarkable 
turn  for  crofs  purpofes,  and  are  now  no  mean  pro¬ 
ficient  in  queftions  and  commands.- 

At  the  meeting  of  parliament  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  you  will  have  fomething  very  confi- 

derable 
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derable  to  propofe.  The  eternal  fufpenfion  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  aft,  would  make  a  noble  addition 
to  your  fame,  and  we  are  ready  to  give  it  up  with¬ 
out  reluftance.  To  fay  the  truth,  I  cannot  recol- 
left  that  I,  or  any  of  our  friends,  ever  derived  the 
fmalleft  benefit  from  it ;  owing  to  fome  unaccount¬ 
able  difficulties  which  we  always  met  with  in  pro¬ 
curing  bail.  I  would  not  recommend  a  fpunge  to 
you,  for  that  might  raife  the  value  of  land,  which 
it  is  your  intereft,  as  a  Minifter,  as  it  has  always 
been  your  ftudy,  to  lower  as  much  as  poffible ;  but 
then  a  perpetual  parliament  might  anfwer  all  your 
purpofe:  By  introducing  a  majority  of  us,  your 
friends,  into  it,  we  fhould,  in  a  ffiort  time,  repre- 
fent  nobody  but  ourfelves — tax  every  body  but 
ourfelves — and  make  your  Lordfhip’s  will  and 
pleafure  the  only  law  not  to  be  difpenfed  with  by 
the  Crown.  In  this  view,  the  firft  ftep  which  will 
be  neceflary  for  you  to  take,  is  to  advance  fome 
of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  charafters  among  us  to 
confiderable  employments.  Such  a  choice  will 
give  you  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  bind 
the  party  to  you  for  ever.  At  the  Board  of  Trade, 
for  inftance,  I  think  I  could  prefide  with  equal 
reputation  to  myfelf,  and  benefit  to  the  public.  I 
know  fomething  in  the  way  of  traffic,  having  more 
than  once  bartered  my  honeify  for  fomething  above 
its  value  •,  and  a  few  years  ago  I  was  very  near 
keeping  an  alehoufe  at  Briftol,  which  convinced 
me  of  the  neceffity  of  a  general  Excife.  But,  per¬ 
haps,  you  may  think  me  rather  better  qualified  for 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  I  confefs  I  have 
frequently  raifed  money  by  ways  and  means,  which 
the  prefent  Chancellor  probably  never  thought  of 
until  he  received  fome  new  rays  of  light  from  your 
Lordfhip;  and  as  it  is  your  paffion  to  feek  for 
merit  in  the  dirt,  I  flatter  myfelf  you  will  not  fuf- 
fer  talents  fuch  as  mine  to  be  buried  in  obfcurity. 

■  Voe.  II.  S  After 
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After  all,  my  dear  friend,  I  will  confefs  -to  you 
the  weaknefs  of  my  heart;  I  have  a  tafte  for  re¬ 
tirement,  which  I  had  rather  indulge  in  than  enjoy 
the  higheft  office  in  your  gift,  provided  you  would 
furniffi  me  with  a  fufficient  excufe  for  doing  fo. 
A  Vice-Treafurerfhip  of  Ireland  would  fuit  me  ex- 
adtiy.  My  features  are  not  very  diftant  from  hu¬ 
man,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  few  months  I 
fhould  acquire  the  airs  and  manners  of  a  gentleman. 
You  would  find  me  far  from  a  ufelefs  Member  in  a 
Great  Affembly,  for  I  may  fay  without  vanity, 
that  even  our  friend  the  Alderman  cannot  bear  a 
drubbing  better  than  I  can. 

As  I  have  now  fettled  a  correfpondence  with 
you,  you  may  now  depend  upon  hearing  from  me 
frequently.  I  remain  your  honour’s  trufty 

Bvckhorse, 


Prorfus  diffolutum  offendi  navigium ,  vel  pitius  diffipa- 
turn ,  nihil  conjilio ,  nihil  rati  one,  nihil  ordine. 

Cicero  ad  Atticum  15.  13. 

To  the  Earl  of  Ch - m,  &c. 

My  Lord, 

A  M  fatisfied  that  nothing  but  the  gout  in  both 
hands  could  have  prevented  your  anfwering  my 
laft  letter,  for  you  certainly  were  not  infenfible  of 
the  advantage  of  cultivating  a  friendffiip  10  ho¬ 
nourable  as  mine.  Landari  a  laudato  viro  conveys 
a  pleafure  which,  I  believe,  you  have  not  been 
much  acquainted  with,  and  which  you  fhould  not 
appear  to  undervalue.  This  gout,  my  Lord,  is 
really  a  very  convenient  diforder ;  according  as  you 
find  yourfelf  difpofed,  it  either  encreales  the  merit 
of  taking  a  ffiare  in  public  bufineis,  or  gives  you 
a  very  reafonable  excufe  for  declining  it.  Thus, 
whether  you  think  proper  to  let  others  ruin  the 

nation,  or  to  fave  it  yourfelt,  you  may,  without 

pftentapon, 
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oftentation,  be  indolent  with  lefs  reproach,  or 
adtive  with  more  credit,  than  any  other  man  in 
the  nation. 

- “  The  Jkilful  mind 

“  Turns  all  occurrence  to  its  own  advantage .” 

Your  difeafes  have  been  your  bell  advocates ; 
nor  hath  all  your  pliancy  of  tongue  been  of  half 
fo  much  real  fervice  to  you,  as  the  filent  eloquence 
of  a  crutch  and  flannels.  But,  my  Lord,  it  is  pof- 
fible  you  may  not  be  duly  informed  of  the  Itate 
of  things  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Your  govern¬ 
ment  is  all  in  confufion;  and  it  feems  that,  like 
other  monarchs,  you  have  not  a  Angle  friend 
honeft  and  bold  enough  to  hazard  telling  you  an 
unpleafing  truth.  This  is  the  common  fate  of 
greatnefs.  It  is  the  misfortune  or  privilege  of 
high  office  to  defert  or  be  deferted;  and  you  have 
had  your  experience  both  ways.  In  thefe  calami¬ 
tous  circumftances,  I  look  upon  it  as  the  duty  of 
a  fincere,  difinterefted  friendfhip  like  mine,  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  open  your  eyes,  to  let  you  know  what 
pafles,  and  to  haften  your  return  to  your  adminif- 
tration  •,  which,  without  your  immediate  prefence, 
will  inevitably  fall  to  ruin.  I  conflder  your  Lord- 
fhip  as  an  eminent  matter  builder,  who  hath  vo¬ 
luntarily  undertaken  to  repair  on  old  fluttered 
houfe,  but  who,  inftead  of  waiting  to  overfee  the 
work,  hath  contented  himfelf  with  employing  a 
parcel  of  day  labourers,  to  whom  he  has  left  cer¬ 
tain  dire&ions  to  be  obferved,  while  he  enjoys 
himfelf  in  the  country.  The  moment  he  turns 
his  back,  they  of  courfe  begin  to  quarrel.  The 
mafon  calls  for  bricks  and  mortar,  the  labourer 
brings  him  fand  and  ftraw.  One  man  repairs, 
while  another  pulls  down;  they  revile  each  other; 
all  difcipline  and  obedience  is  at  an  end ;  or  if  any 
two  agree,  it  is  only  to  quit  the  work  and  retire 
to  an  alehoufe,  where  they  drink  confufion  to  the 

S  2  proprietor 
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proprietor,  to  the  undertaker,  and  to  the  whole 
bufinefs.  No  longer  awed  by  the  perfbnal  terror 
of  their  maker’s  prefence,  the  very  fellows,  who 
never  prefumed  to  have  an  opinion  before,  now  fet 
up  for  judges  of  right  and  wrong ;  pretend  that 
they  do  not  value  their  wages,  unlefs  the  work 
be  carried  on  to  their  mind,  and  fome  of  them 
already  begin  to  think  of  fecuring  a  better  ftipend 
elfewhere.  This,  my  Lord,  is  but  too  faithful 
a  pidture  of  your  adminikration.  The  very  men 
from  whom,  confidering  their  former  fervility,  you 
had  a  right  to  expedt  implicit  fubmiffion,  now 
prefume  to  let  your  doctrines  and  commands  at 
defiance.  They  advance  their  own,  and  inter¬ 
pret  your’s  as  they  think  proper. 

This  I - bufinefs,  I  fear,  will  not  be  con- 

eluded  to  your  fatisradlion.  The  — y,  but  a  few 

days  ago,  had  nearly  been  d — ; - -d.  One  faid 

he  did  not  know  ;  another  confefled  he  could  not 
tell ;  a  third  acknowledged  he  knew  fomething,  but 
could  not  tell  at  that  time;  and  what  is  work  of 
all,  your  homme  d'affaires  had  an  afiurance  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  all  your  American  dodtrines  were  falfe 
and  abfurdj  and  fwore,  that  he  was  determined 
to  tax  that  country  in  fpite  of  your  teeth,  and  that 
they  muk  and  fliould  fubmit. — If  you  have  no 
regard  for  Great-Brkain,  at  leak  return  in  time  to 
fave  your  adopted  America.  If,  at  fo  critical  a 
moment,  you  fliould  neglect  the  interek  of  your 
new  fubjedts,  it  is  poilible  they  may  forget  their 
vowed  allegiance  to  you.  They  may,  perhaps, 
be  able  to  find  among  themfelves,  fome  leader  of 
abilities  and  integrity  equal  to  their  own,  who  will 
adopt  your  principles,  and  carry  them  to  the  point 
they  naturally  tend  to,  an  independant  dominion 
for  himfelf;  nay,  if  the  lateft  advices  may  be  de¬ 
pended  on,  fuch  a  projedt  is  already  in  agitation, 
and,  perhaps,  the  execution  of  it  may  be  at  no 
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a-reat  diftance  •,  and,  I  doubt,  whether  your  Lord- 
Ship  will  be  either  able  or  willing  to  fend  over  fuch 
an  additional  force,  as  hath  been  demanded  by  a 
great  officer,  in  his  lad  letters,  as  the  only  poffible 
method  of  preventing  the  total  defection  of  tnat 

empire.  _ 

You  fee,  my  Lord,  that,  by  your  abfence,  you 
are  hazarding  the  fruits  of  all  your  virtues  and  all 
your  patriotifm :  your  declared  enemies  acquire 
new  fpirits  and  vigour,  while  your  fecret  enemies, 
who  have  enlifted  under  your  dandard,  difagree 
with  one  another,  defert  your  caufe,  and  turn  your 
perfon  andyour  meafures  into  ridicule.  But  thefe 
are  diforders  which  your  prefence  would  infallibly 
remove :  it  would  reftore  as  much  union  among 
your  vaffals,  as  can  be  effefted  by  the  common 
bond  of  fear;  and  that  I  believe  is  as  much  as  you 
Would  ever  defire  to  fee  among  them.  The  — ■ — 
Company,  who  are  encouraged  by  the  hefitation 
and  diffidence  of  your  manager  [for  the  poor  man 
has  his  doubts]  would  never  dare  to  dil'pupe  your 
abfolute  commands. — Some  idea,  however  diftant, 
of  the  number  and  difpofition  of  the  forces  would 
be  communicated  to  the  commander  in  chief; — 
and  as  to  America,  if  you  found  it  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  relinquiffi  your  influence  there,  in  order 
to  maintain  it  here,  you  might  fend  over  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  troops  under  the  command  of  that 
flneere  and  candid  young  Nobleman,  with  whom 
you  have  formed  a  lading  friendfhip,  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  that  do  equal  honour  to  you  both.  This 
youth  has  been  converfant  in  military  achieve¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  in  political  intrigue,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  you  agree  with  himfelf  in  thinking,  that 
he  is  at  lead  as  well  qualified  for  the  field  as  for 
the  cabinet. 

But  if  you  ffiould  defer  your  return,  the  conse¬ 
quence  may  be  fatal.  Your  gracious  - will 
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fufpea  that  you  are  betraying  him ;  your  vatfals 
de{ert  to  the  enemy ;  your  loyal  America 

T  m  • m  Jdeckred  * - ’  and  t  my  Lord,  fhall 

be  obliged  to  confult  my  reputation,  and  leave 

you  to  your  own  guidance.  Buckhorse. 


To  ISAAC  BUCKHORSE,  Efr, 
Intantis  ncftris  peccatis,  tantifque  noftrorum  injuriis , 

nihil  eft  quod  dut  facer e  dignum  nobis ,  aut  fmulare 
pojfim. 

My  dear  Sir, 

YO  U  do  me  but  juftice  in  believing  that  I  am 
proud  of  your  friendfhip,  and  value  your  cor- 
refpondence  as  I  ought.  I  am  the  more  fenfible  of 
the  expreffions  of  your  regard,  as  they  have  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  warmth  and  fincerity,  to  which  I  have 
not  been  much  accuftomed  of  late.  There  is  no 
man,  to  whole  opinion,  in  matters  of  government, 
I  pay  a  greater  difference  than  to  your’s,  nor  any 
let  of  people  whole  approbation  I  am  more  ambi¬ 
tious  of  than  of  you  and  your  friends.  I  think  it 
but  juft  that  the  multitude  of  good  fubjects,  who 
have  nobody  to  fpeak  for  them,  fhould  be  allowed 
to  fpeak  for  themfelves ;  and  I  have  always  faith¬ 
fully  colledted  their  opinions  from  the  number  of 
voices  in  the  different  ftreets  of  the  metropolis.  In 
return,  your  attachment  to  my  fervice  has  been 
uniformly  maintained,  while  people,  who  pretended 
to  a  gi  eater  fliare  of  difcernment,  were  wavering  in 
their  opinions  about  me,  or  deferred  my  caufe. 
The  voice  of  the  multitude,  like  a  fwelling  ftream, 
covered  all  my  actions,  concealed  the  falfe,  unequal 
bottom  of  the  channel  it  flowed  in,  and  rapidly  car¬ 
ried  away  all  reafon  and  argument  before  it.  Your 
afliftance  was  of  conflderable  ufe  to  me  in  times  of 
greater  profperity,  but  at  this  feafon  it  is  become 
effential.  My  nearefi:  relations  are  my  bitterefl  ene¬ 
mies,  though  I  would  gladly  have  prevented  their 

‘  enmity 
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enmity  by  the  force  of  blood.  My  new-made  friends 
SuldUer  have  become  fo  without^jch  treache  y 
to  a  former  patron,  as  makes  it  impoffible  for  me  t 
confide  in  their  fincerity  -,-my.  influence  is .  weak¬ 
ened  in  the  Cabinet  •,  the  tools  of  my  P°""r 
ao-ainft  it  •  the  colonies  are  in  arms ;  and  ti.e  pub  - 
is^ evidently  diffatisfied  with  my  whole  government. 

If  you  mv  dear  Buckhorfe,  and  your  adheients, 
Ihould  defert  me,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  re  * 
turn  to  town.  I  fhould  foon  be  obliged  to  quit 
with  dtfgrace.  The  truth  is,  the  ferment  was  be- 
ginning  before  I  left  London.  I  found  I  had  un¬ 
dertaken  too  much,  and  carried  things  with  too  high 
a  hand.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  withdraw  my- 
felf  from  the  feene  of  confufion,  and  wait  eiuher  un 
til  I  might  be  recalled  with  ^applications,  or  unti 
things  were  got  into  fuch  perplexity  and  diftrds  as 

might  iuftify  my  not  returning  at  all.  ,  , 

But  fince  I  find  myfelf  difappointed  in  the  hop 
of  being  fent  for,  and  cannot  yet  determine  to  re- 
linguifh  all  pretenfions  to  power  and  pro^t,  i  have 
but  one  choice  left— to  return  and  trample  upon 
the  reptiles  who  have  given  themfelves  airs  in  my 
abfence  •,  for  I  am  convinced  there  is  not  one  or 
them  who  has  courage  enough  to  oppofe  me  m 
perfon.  Even  the  miferable  drudge,  who  has  dared 
to  indulge  the  licentioufneis  of  his  tongue  [  or . 
know  he  meant  nothing]  about  my  loyal  Ameri¬ 
cans,  will  tremble  when  he  fees  me.  It  is  not  lor 
a  fouf  like  his  to  meet  the  countenance  of  offended 
maiefty.  This  is  a  fellow,  whom  1  intend  to  rule 
with  a  coercive  rod  of  iron.  Whatever  he  may 
think,  I  lhail  rob  him  of  his  inconfiancy ,  and  give  uni¬ 
formity  to  his  politics ,  whether  he  will  or  no  •,  nec 
'vincet  amentia  leviffimi  hominis  noftram  prudentiam. 
As  to  the  reft  of  the  pack,  you  muft  be  fenfiole  I 
never  could  expeft  any  thing  from  them,  except 

fubmiffion.  I  knew  they  wanted  every  other  qua- 
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lification  •,  if  I  obferve  them  fail  in  that  article,  ym 
™dydependUP°nmy  difchar§inS  them  immedi- 

Since  I  have  now  begun  to  write  to  you,  I  ihall 
taKe  this  opportunity  to  explain  fome  parts  of  my 
conduct,  in  which  you  have  not  been  well  inform¬ 
ed.  Firft  then,  with  regard  to  the  proclamation,  I 
<a.m  to  tell  you  that,  in  whatever  manner  I  might 
nave  expreiTed  myfelf,  I  always  knew  it  was  illegal 
and  unconftitutional,  and  fhould  have  been  con¬ 
tented  to  keep  that  point  undecided,  in  order  to 
leave  the  precedent  open  to  me,  for  future  purpofes. 
But  1  had  unfortunately  employed  two  bull-dogs, 
who,  the  moment  they  heard  me  halloo,  Ihut  their 
eyes,  ran  on  fiercely,  without  care  or  difcretion, 
and  dalhed  their  heads  againft  a  folid  wall.  This 
cireumftance,  however,  does  not  difpleafe  me ;  for 
the  more  thefe  tools  make  themfelves  odious  and 
contemptible,  the  more  dependent  they  muft  be  of 
couile  upon  my  favour,  and  the  lefs  fcrupulous  in 
obeying  me.  As  to  the  India  bufinefs,  I  will  con- 
fefs  to  you  truly,  if  not  honeftly,  that  when  that 
fc heme  came  into  my  mind,  it  was  never  attended 
with  any  ideas  of  difficulty,  or  even  aqueftion  about 
right  or  wrong,  law  or  equity.  I  meant  no  more 
than  to  gratify  the  landed,  by  laying  a  tax  upon 
the  mercantile  intereflr,  no  matter  how  partial  or 
how  unjuft.  But  as  in  reality  I  care  as  little  for  one 
as  the  other,  if  the  merchants  will  be  patient  but 
for  a  year  or  two,  they  may  depend  upon  having 
their  revenge.  In  the  mean  time,  as  I  find  that 
my  agent  has  trifled,  in  his  ufual  ftile,  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  my  pofitive  orders,  as  loon  as  I  arrive  in 
town,  I  fliall  order  the  Court  of  Directors  to  attend 
me,  and  fettle  this  affair  at  once  in  a  fummary  way, 
by  proclamation,  perhaps,  or  an  order  of  council. 

With  regard  to  America,  whatever  my  doftrines 
may  feem  to  import,  you  may  be  allured  that  I  have 

no 
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iio  thoughts  of  acquiring  an  independent  dominion 
for  the  reft  of  my  life  in  that  country  j — my  age 
alone  fecures  me  from  a  fufpicion  of  that  nature, 
befides  that  I  have  a  much  better  chance  for  abfo- 
lute  power  at  home.  No,  my  dear  friend*  if  ever 
I  fee  the  colonies,  it  will  be  an  involuntary  vifit, 
and  I  hope  but  for  a  limited  time.  As  to  the  poor 
boy,  whom  you  recommend  to  command  the  rein¬ 
forcement  for  North  America,  I  really  think  lie 
would  be  full  as  well  employed  as  he  is  at  prefent. 

You  have  undoubtedly  heard  of  the  unparalleled 
infolence  of  the  Britilh  faftories  in  Portugal.  Thefe 
merchants  think  that  their  dirty  ir.terefcs  are  of  na¬ 
tional  importance,  and  would  fain  embroil  me  with 
a  powerful  and  refpeftable  Court  in  fupport  of  them, 
But  there  is  a  law  againft  fturdy  beggars,  which  I 
am  determined  not  to  fufpend.  Befides,  that  Sar- 
vallio  is  my  friend.  I  admire  his  principles,  and 
fhall  fteadily  imitate  his  conduft.  Such  men  as  we 
are,  appear  but  feldom.  Providence  evidently  in¬ 
tended  us  for  extraordinary  purpofes,  the  execution 
of  which  whole  nations  will  remember. 

I  confefs  I  was  a  little  low-fpirited  when  I  began 
this  letter :  the  accounts  I  continually  received  of 
the  infolent  and  profligate  behaviour  of  my  fervants 
in  London  had  given  me  the  vapours  •,  but  writing 
as  well  as  talking  revives  my  fpirits ;  and  I  can  now 
even  laugh  at  the  terror  and  confufion,  with  which 
thefe  fellows  will  receive  their  liege  Lord.  Already 
they  look  up,  and  fee  me  defcending  like  a  bird  of 
prey  among  them.  Such  they  fhall  find  me,  and 
woe  be  to  the  firft  of  them  that  cackles  in  my  pre¬ 
fence.  As  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  if  it  be  pofhble 
for  me  to  form  a  difinterefted  friendfhip,  it  fhall  be 
with  you.  There  is  an  uncommon  fympathy  be¬ 
tween  us,  which  convinces  me,  that  in  flmilar  fix¬ 
ations  our  conduft  would  have  been  the  fame. 
Your  occupation  has  been  a  link,  mine  a  firebrand. 

Blows 
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,  .  ,  ,  ’  *  *  / 

Blows  have  but  little  effe6t  upon  your  countenance  $ 

Ihame  never  embarrafted  mine.  I  will  not  carry 
the  comparifon  farther  ;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
my  mind  mifgives  me  that  our  exits  will  not  be 
very  unlike.  Accept  my  thanks  for  all  your  kind 
friendfhip,  and  believe  me,  dear  Ifaac,  faithfully 
your’s,  C- - . 


7*o  the  Earl  of  Ch — — m,  &c . 

Nunc  contra  plerique  ad  honores  a  dipifcendos  et  ad 
rempublicam  gerendam  7iudi  veniunt  atque  inermes> 
nulla  cognitione  rerum  nulla  fcientid  ornati . 

My  dear  Lord, 

IS  H  O  U  L  D  not  have  failed  to  acknowledge 

the  great  honour  done  me  by  your - ’s  letter, 

if  I  had  not  expefted,  before  this,  to  have  leen 
you  in  town  :  but  fmce,  for  reafons  belt  known  to 

yourfelf,  you  have  made - —  the  feat  of  empire, 

I  think  I  cannot  in  decency  avoid  adding  one 
courier  to  the  number  that  have  already  waited  at 
the  levee. — Donee  Bythyno  lebeat  uigilare  tyranno. 
It  is  the  more  incumbent  upon  me  to  write  to  you, 
becaufe  I  really  have  not  the  confidence,  I  mean  a 
fecurity  of  face  fufficient  to  fpeak  in  your  defence. 
Friends  and  Foes,  Miniftry  and  Oppofition,  feem 
to  agree  in  one  point  at  leaft-, — to  treat  you  and  all 
your  political  principles  with  contempt  and  deri- 
fion.  The  torrent  is  fo  ftrong,  that  I  dare  not  fet 
even  a  face  fuch  as  mine  againft  it.  I  fquint  and 
Hand  aghaft  at  what  I  hear ;  but  when  I  attempt  to 
fpeak,  find  myfelf  jaw-locked.  This  is  the  cafe 
with  many  others,  who  have  not  half  my  natural 
modefty,  and  who  are  at  leaft  as  much  obliged  to 
you  as  I  am.  They  affedl  to  admire  your  abilities 
in  grofs,  but  cannot  prevail  upon  themfelves  to  al¬ 
low  you  a  fingle  good  quality,  or  even  a  rational 
way  of  thinking,  when  they  come  to  particulars. 

You 
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You  have  been  long  enough  the  idol  of  their  proi- 
tration,  and,  like  other  falle  Gods,  muft  expeft  to 
be  worfhipped  or  deferted,  to  receive  incenfe  or  ma- 
lecfiStion,  according  as  the  hopes  or  fears  of  your 
votaries  fhall  lead  them  to  abide  by  their  preient, 
or  to  wander  after  a  new  fuperftition.  But  whereas 
other  idolaters  are  themfelves  the  makers  of  the 
images  they  worffiip,  you  had  a  better  title  to  ado¬ 
ration.  You  had  a  right  to  expect  gratitude  from 

the  c - s  of  your  hand,  if  indeed  any  thing 

like  a  virtue  had  entered  into  the  compofition  of 

fuch  c~ - s.  There  lay  your  great  original  mif- 

take  *,  and  truly  I  blufli  for  your  want  of  fagacity. 

To  be  candid,  my  dear  - ,  what  were  your 

hopes,  either  in  view  to  the  public  or  yourfelf,  when 

you  filled  the  firft  offices  of  the - with  their  pre- 

fent  pofiefiors  ?  Omitting  all  idea  of  abilities,  which 
I  prefume  you  never  had  in  contemplation,  where 
was  the  neceffity  of  running  into  the  other  extreme  ? 
To  employ  men  of  overbearing  talents,  or  to  give 
them  any  fhare  of  power,  might  indeed  be  liable  to 
jealoufy  and  apprehenfion ;  but  I  believe  your 

- - is  the  firft  politician  who  ever  preferred 

youth  and  ignorance  forks  ownfake,  orwho  thought 
that  boys  ffiould  be  advanced  according  to  their 
own  prefumption,  or  that  elderly  gentlemen  fliould 
be  trufted  in  proportion  to  their  want  of  capacity 
and  experience :  But  if  in  reality  you  meant  no 
more  than  fo  much  wood  and  wire,  at  leaft  come 
near  enough  to  the  fcene  to  make  your  figures  per¬ 
form  their  parts  with  fome  degree  of  decency,  and 
not  entirely  difgrace  the  hand  by  which  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  fet  in  motion — What  an  army  of 

- - have  you  collected  together  !  excepting  one 

fingle  man,  whom  you  were  obliged  to  preis  into 
the  fervice  (and  who  accordingly  does  his  bufinefs 
with  negligence  and  ill-humour)  is  it  not  entirely 
made  up  of  raw  recruits,  of  deferters  from  another 

party, 
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party,  or  of - who  have  been  flogged  out  of 

different  corps  for - or  petty  larceny.  I 

know  them  well,  my - ,  they  are  for  the  molt 

part  people  who  enlift  under  any  ftandard,  receive 
the  bounty  from  any  hand  that  offers,  and  defert 
with  it  in  their  pockets.  That  fuch  fhould  be  their 
conduct  and  principles  is  by  no  means  wonderful ; 
but  that  they  fhould  have  the  affurance  to  make 
public  declarations  of  a  determined  defection  from 
your  caufe,  while  they  receive  your  ftipend,  argues 
a  total  negleft  of  order  and  difcipline.  It  makes 
fome  people  fupedt,  that  you  have  neither  talents 
to  command,  nor  power  to  punifli,  at  leaft  at  a 
diftance ;  and  if  things  go  on  as  they  have  done, 
you  need  not  doubt  but  that  even  the  meanefl  of 
your  flaves  will  hold  themfelves  emancipated  from 
your  fervice,  and  adt  for  themfelves.  The  Satur¬ 
nalia  are  revived,  and  Emancipation  is  the  word, 
which  they  eccho  from  one  to  the  other  for  their 
mutual  encouragement,  as  the  moft  exprefiive  of 
the  bondage  they  were  lately  fubjedt  to.  Inftead 
of  attending  to  the  bufinefs  of  their  mailer,  thefe 
worthy  gentlemen  talk  of  nothing  but  themfelves, 
and  the  independance  of  their  fituation.  One  man 
fays,  he  has  an  opinion  of  his  own ;  another  fays, 
he  has  no  opinion  at  all  *,  but  the  great  pride  of  them 
all  feem  to  be,  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  being 
flogged  by  your  — - You  may,  perhaps,  im¬ 

agine,  that,  like  the  clocks  of  Monfieur  Comus, 
the  fympathetic  hand  of  government  will,  at  any 
diftance,  follow  the  diredtion  you  fliall  think  proper 
to  give  it;  but  I  fufpedt  that,  if  you  continue  at 

. - ,  you  will  find  this*machine  to  be  out  of  the 

reach  of  your  attraction  •,  and  that  if  your  body  be 
not  foon  depofited  nearer  to  us,  your  hand  will  have 
loft  its  magnetic  virtue.  Let  me  warn  you  agaihft 
another  danger,  which  I  believe  you  dread  more 
than  any  other  in  this  world  or  the  next.  The  man 

you 
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you  hate,  the  man  you  fear,  is  ftill  indefatigable, 
and  but  too  fuccefsful,  in  counteracting  your  tricks, 
and  expofing  them  to  the  world.  Between  friends, 
he  has  already  made  a  multitude  of  converts,  and 
fatisfied  many,  who  were  once  your  greateft  ad¬ 
mirers,  that  you  are  no  better  than  a  common 

j - r.  Whether  it.be  matter  of  accpunt,  or  of 

trade,  or  of  revenue,  I  am  afhamed  to  tell  you, 
that  there  is  not  one  of  vis  dares  contradict  him  j 
now  and  then,  indeed,  a  young  cur  will  bark,  but 
to  fuch  as  thofe  he  does  not  even  deign  to  reply. 
To  fay  the  truth,  the  turn  of  affairs  in  America,  fo 
different  from  what  might  reafonably  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  has  furnifhed  him  with  too  much  matter  of 
triumph,  efpecially  as  the  people,  whom  you  moll 
relied  upon  for  the  defence  of  your  doctrines,  have 
entirely  given  up  the  point  to  him ;  and,  I  believe 
in  my  confcience,  that  if  you  do  not  exert  yourfelf 
in  time  to  oppofe  it,  he  and  his  afibciate,  the 

- r  of  the - — r,  will  at  laft  reduce  your 

friends,  the  Americans,  to  obedience.  This  at  leaft 
feems  to  be  their  defign  •,  but  I  flatter  myfelf  you 
will  be  able  to  throw  impediments  enough  in  their 
way,  as  you  muff  be  fenfible  that  the  fuccefs  of 
fuch  a  project  might  be  fatal  to  your  own  power, 
which  is  the  true  palladium  of  the  independance 
and  fovereignty  of  Great  Britain.  At  all  events 
you  may  depend  upon  your  faithful  rabble.  We 
have  as  little  fliare  in  making  the  lav/s,  and  as  little 
inclination  to  fubmit  to  them,  as  your  Americans. 

I  forgot  to  mention  to  you,  that  the  infirmity, 
which  I  have  been  fubjeCt  to  from  my  birth,  is  now 
become  an  epidemical  difprder.  From  a  certain 
diftraCtion,  or  duplicity  of  vifion,  there  is  not  one 
of  us,  who  does  not  fquint  moft  obliquely  ;  fo  that 

while  our  faces  feem  turned  towards  your  — - - - 

our  real  views  have  a  very  different  direction. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  your  exit  may  be,  I  fhall  be  proud  to 
lhare  it  with  you.  Buckhorse. 


To  ISAAC  BUCKHORSE,  EJq-, 
My  dear  Buckhorse, 

^1  HOLltH  I  now  labour  under  every  infirmity 
that  can  fhatter  the  human  frame,  and  am 
engaged  in  bufinefs  which  calls  for  all  my  time  and 
attention,  I  cannot  forbear  acknowledging  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  your  letters,  as  they  manifeft  the  warmeft 
affection  for  my  perfon,  and  the  moft  friendly  an¬ 
xiety  for  the  fuccefs  of  my  meafures. 

It  gives  me  no  uneafinefs  to  find  that  my  conduct 
is  the  univerfal  fiibjeft  of  converfation,  and,  with 
numbers,  matter  of  the  utmoft  aftonifhment.  I 
have  not  accuftomed  myfelf  to  tread  in  the  beaten 
paths  through  which  moft  of  my  predeceflors  have 
travelled  without  deviation  ;  every  thing  that  bears 
the  air  of  fyftem  and  uniformity,  I  look  upon  with 
Contempt  and  rejeft  with  indignation. 

My  aim  has  ever  been,  to  render  my  plans  and 
purfuits  beyond  the  underftanding,  and  therefore 
fecure  from  the  attacks  of  thole  who  otherwife  might 
be  led  by  inclination  to  difprove,  and  qualified  with 
ability  to  oppofe  my  meafures.  The  man  who  is 
ever  incomprehenfi ble,  will,  in  general,  be  thought 
inimitable.  The  multitude  know  little  of  my  dif- 
pofition  5  they  are  for  the  moft  part  utter  ftrangers 
to  thofe  motives  which  have  been  the  fource  of  my 
actions,  and  blind  to  thole  caufes  which  have 
produced  my  fuccefs.  By  the  moft  difeerning  part 
of  the  nation  I  have  been  looked  upon  as  one 
fraught  with  an  haughty,  indignant  fpirit;  obfti- 
nate  in  refiftance  to  thofe  who  were  above  me  ;  ab- 
folute  and  defpotic  in  my  commands  over  thofe  be¬ 
neath  me, 
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Notwithftanding  this  notion  of  me  prevailed, 
whilft  my  conduit  appeared  to  be  difinterefted,  my 
charaiter  flood  highly  exalted :  and  though  turbu¬ 
lent  in  oppofition,  and  tyrannical  in  adminiftration, 
I  was  regarded  as  a  demigod  in  politics.  My  po¬ 
wers  of  oratory,  moft  bountifully  bellowed  upon 
me  by  nature,  and  moft  induflrioufly  impioved  by 
art,  gained  me  numerous  friends,  and  enabled  me 
to  overthrow  powerful  enemies.  Actuated  by  am¬ 
bition,  and  invited  by  opportunity,  I  fet  out  in  life 
with  the  bittereft  invectives  againft,  and  the  warm- 
eft  oppofition  to,  an  unpopular,  though  an  able  mi- 
nifter  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  flight  he  put  upon 
me  was  neither  great  nor  uncommon,  it  furnifhed 
me  with  an  excufe  for  commencing  his  ftrenuous  op^ 
ponent,  and  continuing  his  unrelenting  enemy. 

And  here,  my  dear  friend,  the  general  opinions 
of  mankind  concerning  my  behaviour,  were  en¬ 
tirely  erroneous — one  fet  of  men  fancied,  that  fti* 
mulated  with  the  true,  unfeigned  fpirit  of  patriot- 
ifm,  a  fincere  love  of  my  country  was  the  foie  fpring 
of  my  conduCfc — others  fuppofed,  that  galled  with 
the  affront  I  had  received  from  the  minifter,  all  my 
attacks  upon  him  were  dictated  by  vexation  and  difi 
appointment — Alas !  both  were  egregioufly.  mis¬ 
taken.  My  confcience  was  not  alarmed  by  his  ini¬ 
quitous  proceedings,  nor  my  pride  (hocked  at  the 
repulfe  it  had  fuftained — Ambition  alone,  anima¬ 
ted  my  whole  frame,  and  gave  energy  and  activity 
to  all  my  attempts.  This  one  pafiion  begot,  nou- 
rifhed,  and  brought  to  perfection,  every  plan  that 
I  adopted,  every  meafure  that  I  purfued. 

JDocuit  magnum  que  loqui ,  nitique ,  fenatu . 

This  it  was  that  engroffed  every  wifh  of  my  foul, 
and  called  forth  all  the  thunder  of  my  tongue. 
Hence  flowed  all  thofe  declamations,  which,  like 
the  lightning  of  Heaven,  fmote  my  ftouteft  anta- 
gonifts  y/ith  horror  and  confternation.  Men  of  all 

ranks 
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ranks'  and  denominations,  experienced  minifters, 
defperate  adventurers,  crafty  ftatefmen,  and  hard¬ 
ened  lawyers,  trembled  at  the  florm,  and  Shrunk, 
affrighted;  from  the  blaft. 

My  powers  were  no  fooner  known,  than  my 
wifhes  were  gratified,  and  mankind  were  at  once 
convinced  of,  and  fubmitted  to  my  fuperiority,  which 
flood  univerfally  acknowedged  and  admired. 

Private  donations,  public  appointments,  univer- 
fal  appiaufe,  fed  my  pride  without  fatisfying  my 
ambition.  And  here,  confcious  of  my  own  foible* 
but  confident  of  your  friendfhip,  I  will  unbofom 
myfelf  to  you  without  the  leaft  referve— power,  a- 
lone,  is  not  the  object  of  my  wifh  ;  that  I  had  at¬ 
tained  ;  that  I  might  have  preferved,  could  I  have 
brought  myfelf  to  exercife  it  with  any  degree  of  dif- 
cretion  or  moderation.  But  to  proceed,  uncontrou- 
led,  in  a  calm,  infipid  round  of  perfect  tranquility, 
is  not  within  the  compafs  of  my  defires.  It  is  not 
Sufficient  for  me  to  be  obeyed — I  require  to  be  wor- 
fhipped.  I  expect  the  world  not  only  to  fpeak  and 
aft,  but  to  thinks  as  I  pleafe^  Not  only  to  devote 
their  hands  and  hearts,  but  their  fenfes  to  my  plea- 
fure — in  a  word,  I  not  only  look  for  appiaufe  and 
obedience,  but  adoration.  Such  is  the  end  I  have 
all  along  propofed ;  and  hitherto  I  have  ufed  fit 
means  to  attain  it.  In  opposition,  I  have  found 
that  refolution  has  overcome  reafon,  and  aflfurance 
been  more  admired  than  eloquence,  The  moft  vio¬ 
lent  fpeeches  have  been  more  effectual  than  folid 
arguments — flights  of  imagination,  extravagant  fi¬ 
gures,  and  numerous  claflical  quotations,  have  cap¬ 
tivated  the  attention,  delighted  the  ears,  and  warp¬ 
ed  the  judgments  of  the  audience,  when  the  found- 
eft  ienfe,  the  fhrewdeft  arguments,  and  the  clofeft 
reafoning,  have  pafleft  unobferved  and  neglefted, 
as  enervate,  inanimate  matter,  more  fit  for  conver- 
lation  at  a  tea-table,  than*  a  debate  in  the  S— — 
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H _ .  In  adminiftration,  my  practice  has  been 

to  rejedt  all  treaty  with  enemies,  and  in  the  moft  pe¬ 
remptory  ftile  to  infift  upon  every  article  that  I  pio- 
pofed.  I  have  never  buffered  my  brethren  in  office 
to  fhare  my  power  or  be  privy  to  my  deligns ;  they 
have  ever  been  the  tools  of  myr  ambition,  but  never 
the  partners  of  my  glory.  Battles  have  been  fought, 
victories  obtained,  and  countries  fubdued,  to 
aggrandize  my  name,  and  confirm  my  popularity  ; 
and,  whilft  the  vidtors  have  pined  for  want  of  pro- 
vifions,  or  fainted  in  feorching  climates,  the  Park 
and  Tower  guns  have  echoed,  in  thunder,  myprai- 
fes  over  the  metropolis,  and  bonefires  and  illumi¬ 
nations  have  been  exhibited  as  the  brighteft  em¬ 
blems  of  my  genius  and  fuccefs.  Had  I  lived  m  other 
countries  and  in  earlier  times,  the  world  would  have 
acknowledged  me  the  offspring  of  a  deity,  and  all 
the  nations  would  have  kneeled  to  hail  the  foil  of 
Jupitar  Ammon.  But  when  reafon  has  taken  its 
turn  to  rule,  when  the  united  endeavours  of  induf- 
trious,  indefatigable  men  have  ftaggered  me  in  my 
ftation,  and  when  a  fcene  has  opened  itfelf  before 
me,  ilfuited  to  my  difpofition,  becaufe  more  cir- 
cumfcribed  in  bufinefs,  and  lefs  fplendid  in  its  con- 
fequence,  I  have  retired  with  fulky  dignity,  and 
withdrawn  myfelf  from  the  view  and  converfation 
of  mankind.  This  retirement  has  always  had  its 
wifhed  for  effect.  Prayers  and  folicitations  to  re¬ 
turn  have  dragged  me  from  my  folitude,  and  I  have 
made  my  appearance  juft  time  enough  to  prevent 
the  mifchievous  effects  of  an  impolitic  meafure, 
and  again  to  convince  the  world,  that  without  me 
nothing  wife  or  fuccefsful  can  ever  be  tranfadted. 
Thus,  though  my  conduct  lias  been  myfterious, 
and  my  defigns  unfearchable,  yet  few  of  my  endea¬ 
vours  have  been  defeated  in  the  end.  Let  me, 
therefore,  thou  beft  of  men,  exhort  thee  not  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  difturbances  which  have  enfued  in  a 
;  Vol.  II.  T  quarter 
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quarter  of  the  world,  to  which  it  was  expected  I 
mould  reftore  tranquility.  My  genius,  aftive  and 
enterpnfmg,  cannot  content  itfelf  with  dull  ferenity 
and  peace.  If  there  are  no  broils  abroad,  we  muffc 
excite  feuds  at  home  }  and  if  flrife  is  at  amend  with 
our  natural  enemies,  we  mult  cherilh  difputes  with 
our  neareft  friends. 

Don’t  befurprized,  if  rn  a  fhort  time  to  come,  I 
make  war  upon  thole  for  whom,  a  few  years  ago, 
I  expofed  all  the  force,  and  exhaufeed  the  whole 
treafure  of  this  kingdom.  In  my  annals  you  will 
find  meafures  as  oppofite,  and  contradictions  as  ir- 
reconcileable ;  and  be  allured  the  ejffeft  produced 
will  be  the  end  propofed.  Multitudes,  who  are 
•too  proud  to  fubmit  to  the  laws  of  their  country, 
will  be  mean  enough  toproftrate  themfelves  before 
my  image  ;  and  thofe  who  have  been  moll  infolent 
in  theirmefiftance  of  government,  will  be  the  moft 
abject  in  their  fubmiffioa  to  my  will.  When  I  lhake 
my  trident,  and  pronounce  the  awful  “  quos  ego,” 
the  ftorm  will  inftantl y  fabfide.  The  nations  °will 
hear,  admire  and  obev. 

Give  yourfelf  no  concern  about  any  teeming  de¬ 
fection,  any  faint  dawning  of  independance,  that 
you  may  fancy  you  have  difeovered  amongft  that 
fet  of  men,  who  are  called  my  friends.  For  the 
moft  part  I  hold  them  in  great  contempt ;  few  of 
them  have  had  courage  either  to  oppofe  or  obey  me. 
There  is  fuch  an  eternal  war  between  their  ihopes 
and  fears,  their  duty  and  their  judgments,  that 
their  whole  conduct  is  a  Itrange, .  wild  fee ne  of  dif¬ 
fidence  and  difmay,  anarchy  and.  canfufion.  The 
only  diltincStion  I  make  between  my  friends  and  my  - 
enemies  is  no  other  than  this the  former  I  reo-ard  as 
my  fervan ts,  the  latter  as  my  prey.  The  former 
are  minilters  to  my  con vei fence,  the  latter  food  for 
my  pLiillons.  By  -being  called  my  fervants,  they 
may  gain  fome  degree  of  refpeff  but  they  rauft  re- 

fign 
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fig n  all  pretenfions  to  independahce.  I  may  now 
and  then  indulge  one  or  two  of  them  in  -the  ufe  of 
fcraps  of  Magna  Charta,  or  fend  a  portrait  to  keep 
company  with  the  goggle-ey’d  giants  at  Guildhall. 
This  is  the  utmoft  extent  of  my  kindnefs  to  the  beft 
of  them ;  and,  if  any  deluded  individual  amongfi 
them  fhould  dare  to  think  for  himlelf,  I  difmifs  him 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  I  fhoulddifckarge  my  pof- 
tilion.  Thefe  friends  (as  they  are  called)  are  like 
the  centers  of  anarch,  neceffary  to  its  being  railed, 
but  not  requifite  to  its  fupport.  I  have  nothing 
further  to  add,  fave  that  I  recommend  it  to  you,  to 
lay  afide  your  fears,  to  chear  our  friends,  and  fup¬ 
port  our  caufe.  Perfevere  in  your  laudable  plan  of 
life^  I  will  inflexibly  purfue  mine  ;  inculcate  a. ve¬ 
neration  of  my  perfon  and  meafures  in  the  minds  of 
your  intimates  and  adherents,  the  black  Myrmi¬ 
dons  of  Bow-ftreet,  and  the  footy  fons  of  St.  Giles’s. 
The  connection  will  render  both  our  characters  more 
illufirious.  You  will  be  complimented  with  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  my  friend,  I  fhall  be  honoured  as  your 
patron.  You  will  have  the  praife  of  having  (up- 
ported  a  great  man,  and  I  the  applaufe  of  calling 
forth  obfcure  merit.  .  , 

Believe  me  with  thanks  for  your  path  fer  vices, 
and  a  refpect  for  your  morals  and  manners. 

’  C 
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Againfl  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs .  , 

TO  recapitulate  the  notorious  evils  that  the  li¬ 
berty  of  the  prefs  hath  involved  us  in,  are 
paft  enumeration. 

It  is  the  beaten  path  that  gradually  and  gently 
leads  us  to  deftruCtion.  It  hath  fw.ollen  us  with  ar¬ 
rogance,  and  made  us  big  in’  fdf-conceitednds. 
And  by  thefe  means  we  are  privately  contemned, 
delpifed  and  hated  by  good  and  fenfihle  people  In 
every  country,  where  letters  are  known.  It  hath 
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not  only  infulted,  but  hath  almoft  rooted  out  reli¬ 
gion  from  among  us,  by  fubftituting  licentioufnefe 
for  liberty ;  and  now  habit  hath  made  us  thought- 
lefs  of  the  confequence,  and  hath  infenfibly  harden¬ 
ed  our  hearts  againft  confcious  virtue  ;  juft  as  much 
as  habit  hath  infenfibly  hardened  the  heart  of  a 
Whitechapel  butcher,  who  can  fkin  a  living  lamb, 
for  fport  and  diverfion  ; — —this  is  habit ;  for  the  in¬ 
nate  ideas  of  the  incorrigible,  unfeeling  wretch, 
were  not  inferior  to  a  philofopher’s,  no !  nor  to  a 
noble  peer’s — which  Mr.  Locke  has  abundantly 
proved. 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs  fubverts  juftice,  by  the 
firft  impreffion  made  on  the  minds  of  juries,  and 
may  be  judges.  It  deprives  us  of  right  reafon,  by 
the  fubtility  of  fophifm.  It  provokes  malice,  and 
caufes  difeontent.  It  invents  ways  and  means  to 
throw  forth  invedtives  and  fcandal  on  our  friends, 
our  neighbours,  and  ourfelves,  as  well  as  on  our 
enemies.  It  was  the  principal  and  foie  caufe  of 
railing  a  ferment  in  the  nation,  which  rendered  the 
utmoft  feverityof  puniftiment  neceffary;  it  preclu¬ 
ded  clemency. — Mercy  is  an  eflential  attribute  in 
the  God-head ;  but  was  by  the  Stoicks  reckoned 
bafenefs  in  man,  becaufe  it  regardeth  not  the  caufe, 
mt  the  condition. 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs  keeps  us  in  continual 
rear,  and  makes  us  tenacious  and  opiniative :  but 
the  abettors  of  licentioufnefs,  the  admirers  of  anar¬ 
chy,  and  our  republicans,  will  argue  otherwile ; 
though  you  may  perceive  melancholy  in  their  af~ 
pedt ;  they  now  begin  to  be  fenfible  of  their  folly, 
and  are  afraid  that  they  cannot  refume  their  element; 
but  mull  a£t  and  think  like  men  who  mull  aniwer 
for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body. 

Sober  thinking  men  are  afraid  that  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs  will  be  continued  till  it  terminates  in  the 
total  forfeiture  of  our  liberties,  civil  and  religious, 
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as  a  juft  punifhment  from  heaven  for  our  impu¬ 
dence,  in  exalting  ourfelves  above  the  degree  of 
fhort-lived  rational  animals. 

The  fituation  of  England,  together  with  her  other 
numerous  gifts  of  nature,  hath  rendered  her  at  all 
times  more  confpicuous  in  improvements  than  her 
neighbouring  nations ;  which  we  modeftly  impute 
to  our  own  natural  pre-eminence  and  fuperiority 
above  others ;  and  for  thefe  good  reafons,  we  adopt 
but  the  vanities  of  other  nations,  and  defpife  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  good  order  and  found  policy  from  them, 
who  are  mere  fools  and  (laves,  but  not  in  them- 
felves,  but  in  our  eyes.  Thefe  are  our  notions,  and 
we  owe  them  to  the  liberty  of  the  prefs.  We  wal¬ 
low  in  wealth,  nay,  in  fuperfluity ;  we  are  rich  in  * 
all  that  nature  can  beftow,  or  that  art  hath  brought 
to  perfection  ;  yet  we  are  the  moft  unhappy  and  dif- 
fatisfied  people  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and 
confequently  guilty  of  the  enormous  fin,  ingratitude. 
Thefe  great  truths  bring  a  heavy  charge  againft  our 
rulers,  and  are  ferious  (ubjeCts  for  their  contempla¬ 
tion.  Serious. 


"The  printer's  anjwer. 

■  Thus  far  our  correfpondent — who  here  avails 
himfelf  of  that  very  liberty  which  he  fo  vehemently 
condemns,  and  which  the  moft  fenfible  men  of  this 
nation  efteem  as  one  of  the  palladiums  of  Britifh  li¬ 
berty. — We  have  feldom  prefumed  to  enter  the  lifts 
with  any  of  our  correfpondents  •,  but  this  general  at¬ 
tack  on  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  (which,  if  it  is  de¬ 
generated  intoabfolute  licentioufnefs,  makes  us  par¬ 
ties  therein)  is  an  accufation  to  which,  we  think, 
the  duty  we  owe  to  ourfelves,  our  readers,  and  our 
country,  obliges  us  to  give  fome  anfwer  •,  and  we 
hope  this  correfpondent  and  our  readers  will  per¬ 
mit  us  to  defend  ourfelves. — To  argue  againft  the 
;  ufe  of  any  thing  from  its  being  fometimes  abufed,  - 
-  *  T  3  is 
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is  mere  fophiftry :  the  fame  parity  of  reafbning 
would  interdict  the  ufe  of  food,  becaufe  there  are 
gluttons ;  and  the  ufe  of  drink,  becaufe  there  are 
drunkards.  ‘  It  is  well  known  that  every  thing  may 
be  abufed  ;  religion  may  be  perverted  into  bigotry 
and  fuperfkition ;  government  into  tyranny  and  op- 
preffion ;  law  into  chicanery,  and  freedom  into  a- 
narchy  *,  but  the  man  who  would  reafon  from  thence 
that  there  fhould  be  no  religion,  government,  law, 
or  freedom,  becaufe  they  have  been  fometimes,  and 
may  again  be  ufed,  would  a£t  fo  very  ablurdly  as. 
iearce  to  deferve  an  anfwer.  If  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs  ever  becomes  licentioufnefs,  there  .are  fuffi- 
cient  laws  in  being  to  curb  and  punifh  it  ^  but  the 
whole  houie  need  not  be  deftroyed,  becaufe  a  chim¬ 
ney  fmoakes  iometimes  : — though  indeed  it  is  much 
to  be  wifhed  that  a  proper  line  was  fixed  to  divide 
the  one  from  the  other,  and  afeertain  what  is,  and 
what  is  not  the  legal  and  conftitutional  liberty  of 
the  preis.  For  want  of  this  criterion,  men  are  fre¬ 
quently  drawn  into  great  inconveniences,  and  have 
ignorantly. ,  nay,  we  may  fay,  innocently  incurred  the 
difpleafure  of  their  fuperiors,  whom  they  have  not 
had  the  moft  diftant  intention  to  offend.  To  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs  we  owe  the  moft  valuable  blef- 
fings  we  enjoy,  both  in  church  and  ftate.  To  it 
we  owe  the  reformation  and  the  revolution.  To 
it*  we  owe,  that  we  are  not  the  fpiritlefs  flaves 
which  we  fee  fome  of  other  nations  are.  To  it, 
the  Prince  and  the  minifter  owe  that  neceflary  in¬ 
formation  of  the  wants,  hopes,  and  fears  of  a  peo¬ 
ple,  Without  it,  the  fovereign  may  be  told  all  is 
cm7/,  when  his  fubje&s  are  opprefted  in  the  moft 
grievous  degree.  Without  it,  we  fhould  be  tor¬ 
tured  on  the  rack,  and  forbidden  to  utter  one  groan. 
Without  it,  we  fhould  be  fubjeeft  to  every  wrong, 
every  oppreiSon  *,  and  not  being  able  to  vent  or 
utter  our  griefs,  they  would  rankle  in  the  breaft 
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till  they  burft  out  into  flames.  The  gentleman 
lays,.  “  our  liberty  of  the'  prefs  has  made  us  defpi- 
fed  and  hated  by  the  good  and  len/ibl'e  people  in 
every  country  where  letters  are  known.”  That  gen¬ 
tleman  furely  is  miftake.n  in  his  phrale,  and  means 
that  we  are  'envied,  by  them.  In  other  countries, 
where  news-papers  cannot  be  printed  without  being, 
firft  perufed  bya  minifter,  can  we  expect  truth  in 
them?  Are  not  the  people  lulled  into  a  fecurity  by 
111  dr  opiates  ?  For  we  have  known  when  bonfires 
have  been  made  and  Te  Dcum  filing  in  Paris,  as 
for  a  viftory,  though  they  have  beendefeated.  In 
other  countries,  where' not  even  a  fhop  bill  or  ad- 
vertifement  can  be  printed'  without  an  imprimatur, 
can  we  fuppefe  they  defpife  us  for  the  liberty  we  en¬ 
joy-,  or  that  they  do  not  envy  it.  This  gentleman 
fays,  “  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  fubverts  juftice,  by 
prejudicing  the  minds  of  Juries,  &c.”: — They  mule 
be  veiy  weak  men  indeed,  who  are  thus  prejudi¬ 
ced,  and  totally  unfit  to  decide  between  man  and 
mar..  Does  noteveryjurymau  fwear  to  try  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  evidence  produced"?  How  then  can  any 
honeft  thinking  man  dare  to  judge- from  any  thing 
cife?  This  liberty,  he  fays,  “  was  the  principal  and 
foie  caufe  of  the  late  riots.”  How  can  this  be  ? 
Can  a principal  caufe  be  the  felt  caufe?  Whatever 
is  called  principal,  we  conceive  to  mean  the  chief 
or  moft  prevailing  of  any  other ;  and  there  mtift  be' 
other  caufes  in  the  tram  to  make  any  one  the  prin¬ 
cipal  : .  fo  he  confounds  terms  together ;  and  we  can¬ 
not  think  theliberty  of  the  prefs  was  either  th a  foie 
or  the  principal  caufe  of  them.  The  firft  caufe  was 
certainly  diftrefs,  that  produced  difconPent-,  and  we 
much  doubt,  whether  one  in  ten  of  thefe  rioters 
was  able  to  read.  It  has.  been  remarked  by  feme 
judicious  writers,  that  none  have  been  ever  fo  ftre- 
nuous  againft  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  as  thofe  who 
have  been  afraid  that-  their  vices,  their  follies,  their 
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injuftice,  mifdecds  and  oppreffions,  would  be  there¬ 
by  laid  open  ;  and  that  obfervation  holds  good  in 
the  general.  Thofe  who  would  correft  the  licen- 
tioufmfs  of  the  .prefs,  may  be  good  men  ;  but  thofe 
who  would  entirely  deftroy  its  liberty ,  and  fubjedt  it 
to  a  licenfer,  are  demonftrably  bad  men.  We  plead 
only  for  the  liberty,  not  the  abufe  of  it.  We  have 
frequently  entreated  our  correfpondents,  in  their 
diicuffion  of  any  point,  to  avoid  perfonal  reflections, 
and  we  have  frequently  difmifled  letters  of  that  ten¬ 
dency.  If  any  fuch  have  been  admitted,  it  was  un¬ 
wittingly,  and  entirely  owing  to  that  fallibility  of 
judgment  inherent  in  man ;  for  we  can  truly  fay, 
that  though  we  may  have  fometimes  given  offence, 
that  offence  was  not  intentional ;  as  we  could  not 
imagine  that  difcuffing  meafures ,  in  which  every  in¬ 
dividual  was  concerned,  could  be  blameable ,  while 
the  private  characters  of  thofe  who  planned  them ,  as 
men,  were  unattacked. 


*  it  \  ,  ' 

Extract  from  Bifhop  HaytePs  EJfay  on  the  Liberty 

of  the  Prefs . 

I S  Lordfhip’s  firfl,  and  main  propofition  is, 
cc  That  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs  is  inviola¬ 
bly  connected  with  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft.” 
Which  he  thus  proves  : 

46  The  ufe  of  fpeech  is  a  natural  right,-  which 
muft  have  been  referved,  when  men  gave  up  their 
natural  rights  for  the  benefit  of  fociety. 

44  Printing  is  a  more  extenfive  and  improved  kind 
cf fpeech:  as  fuch,  it  cannot,  without  a  violation 
of  the  natural  rights  fo  referved,  be  fubje&ed 
to  any  reftraints  but  fuch  as  are  fitly  laid  upon 
fpeech. 

%  -  . 

“  Blafphemy,  perjury,  treafon,  and  perfonal 

fiander,  are  the  principal  offences  which  demand  a 
reflraint.  The  three  firfl:  *  are  offences  -againft  the 
whole  community.55  '  "[Let  the  offender  be  punifh- 
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ed,  whoever  he  be ;  but  let  not  a  whole  nation, 
on  account  of  the  mildemeanoi  s  of  one  or  more, 
be  deprived  of  this  excellent  gift  of  fpeech  and 
public  improvement.] 

“  The  laft  [perfonal  Hander]  being  only  an  of¬ 
fence  againft  individuals,  if  the  punilhment  of  it 
be  carried  beyond  the  damage  fuftained  by  the 
perfons  aggrieved,  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs  may 
be  violated  in  lome  inftances,  in  whit  h  that  .Li¬ 
berty  is  of  the  utrnoft  coniecjuence  to  the  intercfL 
of  the  family  on  the  Throne,  and  to  the  Liberty 

of  this  country  in  general. 

«  The  exercife  of  this  Liberty  of  the  Prefs  (fays 
this  worthy  Prelate,  under  the  fame  head)  amidft 
all  the  perfecutions  it  laboured  under,  had  the 
good  effedt  of  putting  the  nation  upon  their  guard, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  It  was  by  the 
exercife  of  the  fame  Liberty,  that  every  motion  of 
the  defperate  enemy  was  proclaimed  and  oppoled, 
in  the  reign  of  King  James  II.  It  was  by  means 
of  the  Truths  conveyed  by  the  Prefs,  that  the 
Miniftry  of  the  four  laft  years  of  Queen  Anne  be¬ 
came  odious  to  the  public,  and  tnat  his  late  Ma- 
jefty  [George  I.]  efcaped  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  defperate  enemy,  of  perfons  who  would  have 
deprived  that  Prince  of  the  fervice  of  his  molt 
faithful  friends,  and  by  degrees  have  betrayed  him 
and  the  conftitution,  to  an  enemy  more  terrible 
to  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  than  fword  or  pefti- 
lence.”  .  A  Williamite. 


S 'me  Reflexions  on  the  prefent  high  Price  of  Provi- 
fions ,  and  hints  of  fome  ■probable  Remedies. 

SO  much  has  been  faid  on  this  fubjeft,  that  the 
public  probably  may  begin  to  grow  weary  of 
it — And  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any  fcheme  is 
yet  fixed  upon  for  a  remedy.  The  wound  lies 

deep. 
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toSti*nd'TTft’  t0  br  Cured’  be  Prob^;  the 
rW  £'  rlhC  r00t  °f  our  calamity  Teems  to  be, 

i^nuhl^  h?C  y€SrS  Pi?  We  have  as  k  *«*, 

f  WC  aS  ln  Privatei  the  idea  of 
our  being  a  people  or  community.  Everv  obieft 

lS.viewec  in  a  particular  light  only,  without  fttetch- 

°f  Vt:T  to  thre  area£  Vt,hole  of  the  public. 
We  lev.  Lttle,  prefent  advantages,  but  do  not 

dncera  the  future  greater  evils  arifing  in  confe- 

SS^T^  the-ftate  Ptefent  profit,  but,  are 
biiircl  to  the  beam  or  future  ill.  •  *  > 

rt,  ^  eC  jeXtmilre  CVen  0Ur  PubIiG  tranfadlions,  we 
ib&ll  find,  they  nave  generally  a  particular  and  nar¬ 
row  view ;  not  the  wide,  extended  one  of' the 
public  whole——-  that  they  regard  chiefly  the  pre- 
ient  imagined  good,  without  refle&ing  onf  or 
guarding  agaanft.  the  future  ill  that  may  arife  there- 
.  , 1  he  landed  gentleman,  that  he  may  have 
die  h  gher  rent  for  hiseftate,  is  a  warm  advocate, 

*  aLn  events>  for.  a  bounty  on  exportation  of  corn 
without  regarding  how  hard  the  condition  of  the 
labouring,  which  is  the  bulk  of  the  people,  is 
thereby  rendered ;  and  without  reflecting,  that  if 

•  a  r-lgi^  Pr*ce  op  Proyifi®ns  our  foreign  trade 
is  loft,  his  land  muft  necelfarily  be  lb  burdened 
as  will  reduce  the  value  of  it  very  greatly.  The 

c!’  to  lave  a  prefent  trouble  and  expence 
throws  down  his  tenements,  and  brings  his  feveral 
iarms  into  one,  without  regarding,  that  he  is  there¬ 
by  bGP°Pulat’ing''_his  country,  and  robbing  it  cf 
that  ftrength  which  may  one  day  be  wanting  to 
efend  it.  The  merchant  fnips  carry  out  his  com 
for  foreign  parts,  though  he  is  even  fenfible  that 
a  famine  muft  enfue  from  it  at  home;  and  all  the 
neceffaries  of  life  are  made  articles  of  trade  among- 
ourfelves.;  fo.  tnat  we  do  not  pay  for  them  mereE 
.is.  the  products  of  the  earth,  but  as  articles-  of" 
trade;  or  at  a.  much,  encreafed.  price  beyond  what 
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tke  value  of  the  lauds  and  the  labour  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  requires-  :  . 

;  Here  is  the  root  that  muft  be  cut  off,  ir  we  would 
fee  things  amended — In  vain  will  be  any  tempo¬ 
rary  importations,  or  prohibitions  ot  exportation, 
or  fruitful  fealons,  if  this  evil  is  not  remedied. 
The  fuffering  the  neceflaries  of  life  to  be  made 
articles  of  trade,  without  any  reftraint,  will  always 
produce  the  like  eficcts,  as  we  have  experienced 
for  feme  years  paft.  Every  one  plainly  fees,  not- 
withftandlng.  the  fophiftical  arguments  of  fome 
writers  to  the  contrary,  that  within  the  circuit  of 
his  own  obfervation,  monopolizers,  regrators,  and 
forefta tiers  are  the  caufe  of  every  advanced  price 
on  provifions.  .When,  he  fees  a  miller,  by  buying 
up  corn  that  would .  otherwife  be  brought  into  the 
market  by  the  farmers,  and  vending  it  again  in 
flour,  grow  rich  in  a  very  Ihort  time,  can  Me  doubt 
whether  he  does  not  pay  a  much  higher  price  in 
proportion  than  the  fanner  would  have,  vended  it 
for  in  the  market.  ..  If  lie  lees  a  rich,  monopoliz¬ 
ing  farmer’s  yard,  who,  herhaps,  holds  the  great- 
eft  part'  of  the  corn  >  land,  around,  full  of  ricks, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  very  modicum  of  corn 
brought  into  the  markets,  does  he  doubt  whether, 
if  this  rich  farmer’s  large  farms  were  let  to  fe.veral, 
that  there  would  not  he  a  much  greater  abundance 
of  corn  expofed  to  fale  ?  And  if  thefe.  are  vitibly 
the  operating  caufes  of  the  dearnefs  of  corn  in 
many  places,  may  it,  not  be.  reafonably  fup.pofed 
they  are  the  operating  .caufes  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom?  In  Ihort,  this  is  the  general  fenfe  of 
the  kingdom  upon  the  fubjeft,  and  the.  general 
opinion  is  commonly  a  true.  one.  Flow  comes  ir 
that  all  orders  of  men  .  in  general,  in  the.  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  join  in  this  opinion,  if  they 
are  not  led  into  it  by  their  own  obfervarions  ?  And 
there  can  be  no  way  to.  prevent  this  but  by  pro- 
-,i  hibiting 
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hibiting  the  monopolizing  of  farms ;  which,  if 
only  for  the  fake  of  population,  ought  to  be  done 
— reftraining  millers  and  others  from  jobbing  in 
corn— reducing  all  the  laws  relating  to  monopoliz¬ 
ing,  regrating  and  foreftalling  into  one  plain  aft, 
and  making  the  offence  eafy  to  be  convi&ed  in  a 
fummary  way,  at  a  fmall  expence — as  much  as 
poffible  preventing  the  necefiaries  of  life  goincr 
through  many  hands  before  they  come  to  the  com 
fumei  and  appointing  one  meafure,  and  no  other, 
to  be  ufed  throughout  the  kingdom.  Such  re¬ 
gulations  would  probably  have  a  great  effeft  in 
keeping  down  the  price  of  provifions.  But,  per¬ 
haps,  as  circumftances  are,  nothing  will  do  it  ef¬ 
fectually .  but  abfolutely  fixing  the  price.  This 
is  done  in  many  places  in  Germany,  and  other 
parts,  and  with  good  effieCt;  and  it  does  not  feem 
impoffible  to  do  it  here,  and  without  any  prejudi¬ 
cial  confequences.  _  Suppofe  the  bounty,  if  that, 
upon  examination  is  found  in  any  wife  beneficial, 
be  continued  as  it  is  •,  but  for  home  confumption, 
let  the  price  of  all  grain  be  fixed  at  a  certain  rate 
(above  fuch  a  certain  value,  under  which  it  fhould 
never  be  fixed,  let  the  plenty  be  what  it  would) 
in  proportion  to  the  favourablenefs  of  the  harveft. 

I  cannot  but  think  a  jury  of  gentleman-farmers, 
and  tradefmen,  under  the  obligation  of  a  i'olemn 
oath,  might  and  would  fix  a  fair  price  between 
the  grower  and  confumer.  Let  then  every  grower 
of  corn  be  obliged  to  furnifh  at  the  fixed  price  the 
next,  or  fome  other  market-town,  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  marketable  grain  every  month  in  the  year,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  acres  he  grows,  only 
allowing  a  reafonable  advance  every  month  for  his 
keeping  it.  Let  alfo  an  advanced  price  be  allowed 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  miles  it  is  taken 
to  any  diftant  market  where  it  may  be  wanted.  Let 
alio  fuch  regulations  be  eftablilhed  in  all  markets, 

that 
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that  all  private  perfons  may  be  fupplied  before 
jobbers. 

Some  fuch  regulations  as  thefe,  with  refpedt  to 
grain,  and  the  other  immediate  necefiaries  of  life, 
would,  in  general,  keep  them  at  a  moderate  price, 
at  leaft  in  the  country,  in  which  moft  of  our  mar- 
nufadtures  are  carried  on.  At  the  fame  time,  fuch 
regulations  would  not  tend  to  deprefs  the  ipirit 
of  hufbandry,  as  the  farmer  would  be  left  to  make 
the  moft  he  could  of  a  great  part  of  his  products  *,  and 
it  is  probable,  that  in  confideration  of  a  price  being 
fixed  for  home  confumption,  he  would  raife  the 
price  fomething  on  the  jobber  employed  to  buy 
up  for  foreign  ufe,  fo  that  there  would  only  be 
fome  leffening  in  the  profit  to  the  jobber  or  mer¬ 
chant,  who  can  beft  bear  it ;  the  jobber  being  a 
bufmefs  attended  with  the  greateft  certainty,  and 
the  leaft  incumbrance  of  any  bufinefs;  and  the 
merchant’s  profit  is  generally  ccnfiderable.  As  to 
the  remark  in  a  pamphlet  lately  publifhed,  1  hat 
obliging  a  perfon  to  fell  at  any  particular  price, 
would  be  attended  with  that  worft  of  all  oppreffions 
— the  Invafion  of  property — it  is,  to  give  it  no 
harfher  a  title,  a  moft  weak  affertion,  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  compadt  of  fociety  •> 
which  is — a  facrificing,  in  fome  degree,  of  private 
property  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  In  fadt,  every 
tax  that  is  levied,  is,  in  a  ftridt  fenfe,  an  Invafion 
of  Property ;  but  it  is  an  invafion  allowed  of  in 
in  the  very  compadt  of  fociety,  whenever  it  is 
judged  by  the  fociety  to  be  for  the  good  of  the 
whole.  And  can  any  cafe  require  this  more,  than 
the  fociety  having  the  neceffaries  of  life  at  fuch  a 
price  that  they  may  be  able  to  fubfift  by  their  la¬ 
bour?  Will  this  writer  dare  to  aver,  that  fuppofmg 
■a  few  perfons  had  ingrafted  all  the  neceffaries  of 
life  in  any  place,  that  they  have  a  right  to  put 
fuch  a  high  price  on  them  as  to  render  it  impoffi- 

ble 
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ble  for  the  people  to  purchafe  ?  Have  they  a  right 
to  ftaive  the  fociety  they  are  in  compadt  with,  or 
reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  becoming  their 
haves  for  the  price  of  food  ?  If  he  does,  whoever 
he  is,  he  is  not  worthy  of  living  under  the  com- 
Pa6t  of  fociety;  and  yet,  in  f&t,  he  does  mom 
Jhm  he  pretends  that  an  aft  of  the  whole  fociety 
for  fixing  the  price  of  provisions,  would  diffolve 

one  affected  by  it  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
ilate. 


,  h'he  reafons  this  author  alledges  for  the  dearnefs 
or  provilians,  are  as  futile  as  his  argument  againfir 
fixing  the  price  of  provilions  as  lavage.  In  farifc, 
xhe  fpirit  of  trade,  with  refpect  to  the  neceffaries 
of  life,  is  gone  to  inch  a  boundlefs  length,  not  only 
our  corn,  but  our  eheefe,  &.c.  exported  in  fuch 
quantities,  that,  I  believe,  experience  will  fhew 
that  we  muft  absolutely  fix  the  price  for  home  con^- 
fumption,  and  let  the  advance  fall  on  the  demand 
from  abroad ;  otherwife  we  are  giving  away  all  the 
bleffings  or  our  fruitful  foil  to  others.  As  matters 
go  on,  and  it  is  likely  will  go  on,  unlefs  the  fpirit 
of  trade  with  regard  to  the  ‘articles  of  life  is  laid 
under  fome  reii rich: ions,  it  leerns  impoffible  we 
fhould  continue  half  a  century  longer  a. great  trad¬ 
ing  people ;  for  either  the  price  of  our  labour  muft 
be  railed,  or  our  manufacturers  will  remove  to 
other  kingdoms,  or  fo  decreafe  here,  by  penury, 
tnat  we  111  all  not  have  hands  fuffidient.  One  re¬ 


cent  infcance  feems  to  coroborate  what  I  have  been 
urguirig,  that  a  reftri&ion  of  the  fpirit  of  trade, 
with  regard  to  the  neceflaries  of  life,  is  tlie  very 
remedy. 

Did  not  the  whole  nation  think  the  allowing  the 
importation  of  Irifh  tallow  would  have  reduced 
the  price  of  candles  ?  It  did  fo,  as  well  as  I  can 
re  member,  for  a  ihort  time— but  as  foon  as  the 
great  dealers  had  had  time  to  fettle  their  contract 
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for  engroffing  the  greateft  part,  tallow  rofe  again, 
and  candles  has  continued  to  rife  ever  fince,  an4 
are  ft  ill  rifing. 

It  is,  I  think,  the  duty  of  every  member  of 
fociety  to  communicate  luch  hints  as  he  thinks 
may  be  beneficial:  they  may,  poflibly,  though  not 
altogether  right,  give  feme  light,  and  be  of  ufe. 


I  cannot  conclude  without  obferving,  that  as  the 


prohibition  of  ufing  any  other  than 'one  meafure 
throughout  the  kingdom,  it  is  univerfally  known, 
would  be  productive  of  very  beneficial  effects  to 
the  public,  it  is  furprifing  that  this  prohibition 
mould  not  be  effectually  laid,  as  it  could  occafion 
no  incohveniency  but  to  the  difhonefL  S.  M. 


Anfwer  to  an  Objection  commonly  made  to  the 

‘Taxation  of  America . 

J  '  * 

T  has  been  affirmed,  that  the  Americans  in  the 
Britiffi  manufactures  they  purchafe,  pay  all  the 
taxes  that  are  paid  by  us.  But  as  far  as  I  can  learn 
from  hiftory,  faCtion  never  let  up  a  more  falfe 
pretence.  When  an  Englishman  living  in  Eng¬ 
land,  buys  linen,  woollen,  or  Englifh-made  toys, 
he  affu  redly  pays  his  proportion  of  the  taxes  charg¬ 
ed  on  the  manufacturer  while  he  was  working  up 
the  needed  commodity.  But  this  trifle  is  nothing 
to  the  various  taxes  each  of  us  pay  on  our  own 
confumption  -and  property,  according,  to  our  iitu- 
ation  in  life.  Ex.  gra.  1  he  landed  man  pays  for 
his  own  land  a  land-tax,  befides  the  proportion  of 
that  tax  paid  in  purchafed  commodities.  Every 
xnan  that  ufes  candles  pays  the  excife  on  candles 
confirmed  in  his  own  houfe,  bolides  his  proportion 
of  that  excife  paid  in  the  various  commodities  ire 
purchales.  The  American  bears  no  burden  fimiiar 
to  either  of  thefe  taxes.  Every  man  in  England 
that  ufes  malt  beer  or  Britilh  made  lpiri.tr>,  pays 
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taxes  on  thefe  quite  different  from  and  indepen¬ 
dant  of  his  proportion  of  taxes  paid  in  purchafing 
fuch  things  as  both  he  and  Americans  purchafe. 
The  fame  reafoning  holds  in  many  other  inftances, 
and  perfuades  us  that  the  Americans  in  purchafing 
Britilh-made  manufactures,  pay  nothing  to  the 
fupport  of  government  equivalent  to  what  we  pay, 
although  they  receive  from  it  the  fame  protection 
with  us. 

To  purfue  this  argument  a  little  further,  an  Ame¬ 
rican,  in  purchafing  Britilh  commodities,  pays  no 
more  to  the  fupport  of  the  Britilh  government  than 
a  Spaniard  or  Portuguefe  does  when  he  buys  of  us, 
and  of  confequence,  an  American,  in  making  thefe 
purchafes,  is  not  contributory  in  his  quality  of  a 
Britilh  fubjeCt  to  the  fupport  of  our  government. 

Befides,  there  are  many  thoufands  in  America 
who  never  wore  either  Britilh-made  cloth  or  linen, 
or  hats  from  this  country,  and  fome  of  thefe  fub- 
ftantial  farmers  too,  as  every  perfon,  who  ever 
lived  in  America  for  the  fpace  of  a  year,  mull 
have  obferved.  Pray  what  do  thefe  perfons  pay 
to  the  fupport  of  the  Britilh  government  ?  I  with 
Britannic  us  would  inform  us  or  defend  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  taxing,  unequally,  fubjeCts  that  receive 
an  equal  protection  in  proportion  to  their  property. 

A  N  G  L  U  S. 


On  the  Reduction  of  the  Land-Tax  to  Three  Shillings 

in  the  Pound. 

TH  E  late  triumph  of  independency  over  in- 
•  fluence,  has  afforded  confolation  to  every 
'well-wilher  to  the  conftitution  and  permanent  li¬ 
berty  of  the  fubjeCt.  The  Favourite  and  his  affo- 
ciate  E — 1  bad  taken  up  an  opinion,  that  what¬ 
ever  Minifter  was  in  office,  he  might  rely  upon  a 
determined  ’Majority.  To  make  this  the  more 

certain, 
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certain,  all  family  and  other  connections  among 
the  great  men  of  the  nation  was  diffolved  as  far  as 
influence  could  effeCl  it.  None  were  protected  in 
their  employments  upon  a  change  but  thofe  who 

profeffed  to  depend  on  the  — - - himfelf.  What 

this  led  to  is  of  too  high  a  nature  to  be  invefti- 
gated  in  a  news-paper;  but  this  may  falely  be 

laid,  that  fhould  P- - s  once  be  found  at  the 

beck  of  every  Minifier ,  they  would  prefently  lofe 
the  regard  and  confidence  of  the  people;  and  when 
that  was  the  cafe,  their  difTufe  would  not  be  deemed 

a  calamity.  Thank  Gcd,  our  R - s  have 

fhewn  they  do  not  want  fpirit  to  aflert  their  right 
of  judging  for  themfelves  and  us,  and  controlling 
the  meafures  of  A - n.  I  heartily  congratu¬ 

late  them  and  my  country  upon  it,  and  I  trull  they 
will  meet  with  the  moll  unquellionable  proofs  of 
general  approbation  when  a  renewal  of  their  trull 
becomes  necelfary.  The  carrying  a  point  of  finance 

againft  an  A - n  may,  in  moil  inftances,  be 

confidered  as  a  declaration  of  want  of  confidence 
in  thofe  who  have  the  direction  of  the  K — ’s  affairs ; 
but  in  this  cafe,  the  implication  ftrikes  much  deeper. 
For  the  money  faved,  is  laved  in  the  pockets  of 
the  landed  Gentlemen,  and  it  is  retained  from  the 

C - 1  L - 1,  and  this  upon  the  eve  of -a 

G— — 1  E - n.  Our  great  M - r,  it  is 

fhrewdly  fufpeCled,  was  brought  in  to  replenifh 
the  C - 1  L - 1,  and  he  was  applied  to  becaufe 


none  elfe  would  do  it.  'This  he  was  to  have  don 
in  the  prefent  year,  and  in  the  next  made  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  L - d  T — x,  for  the  fake  of  popu¬ 
larity,  at  the  inftant  cf  the  E - n.  The  landed 

gentlemen  have,  however,  been  beforehand  with 
him,  and  now  his  whole  hopes  of  repiemfhing  the 
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upon  fqueezing  the  E;  I.  C. 
Should  the  Landed.  Gentleman  pofipone  that  till 
next  yearr  when,  perhaps,  a  better  bargain  for  the 
VOL.  II/  "  public 
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public  may  be  made,  they  will  difable  A — — — n 
irom  contefting  their  E - n’s  with  them,  or  ob¬ 

truding  Clerks  in  Office  or  ’Change-alley  Jobbers 

upon  their  B - — s.  We  may  then  hope  to  fee 

that  once  and  now  again  refpe&able  charafter  in 
this  land  of  liberty,  a  country  gentleman  fupport 
his  independancy  in  his  country,  and,  upon  his 

own  bottom,  come  up  to  P - 1.  Meafures  will 

then  be  permanent,  though  M - rs  be  changed, 

for  thole  who  have  a  right  to  determine  upon 
meafures  will  be  men  who  have  no  intereft  but  in 
common  with  their  country.  Such  may  be  the 
confequences  of  what  has  been  done  if  followed  by 

another  blow.  A  poor  C - 1  L - t,  and  a 

difburthened  landed  man  is  the  moft  happy  con¬ 
currence  for  the  liberty,  fafety  and  prosperity  of 
this  country,  when  a  new  P~ - — t  is  chofen. 

A  Landed  Mafsv 

-  

'  cio  the  Earl  cf  B - -,  on  his  EmbaJTy  to  Ireland . 

L  *■ 

My  Lord, 

A  JUST  and  upright  Government  of  that 

kingdom  over  which  your  E - y  pre- 

tides,  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a  matter  of  the 
higheft  coniequence  to  the  interefts  of  this  country. 
I  make  no  doubt  your  Lordihip  was  nominated  to 
that  important  poft,  in  coniequence  of  an  un~ 
blemillied  character,  and  of  abilities  equal  to  the 
undertaking.  Falie,  though  univerfal,  is  the  opinion 
which  fixes  your  Lordfliip’s  prefent  power  to  your  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Deputy  Favourite ;  the  prefent  guide 
would  never  have  produced  your  Lordfhip  to  the 
public  eye,  nor  introduced  you  among  a  fet  of  men, 
v/hofe  abilities,  as  well  as  aftions,  are  incomprehenfi- 
ble,  had  he  not,  from  a  long  acquaintance,  found  your 
Lordfhip  at  leak  as  incomprehensible  as  any  of  them. 

The  Governors  of  the  neighbouring  idand  have 
often,  I  hope  unjuftiy,  been  accufed  of  aggrandiz¬ 
ing 
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ihg  their  own  families  at  the  expence  of  the  public, 
of  portioning  out  their  daughters  with  the  places 
of  government,  and  granting  reverfioris  to  their 
third  generations.  How  happy  is  the  fituation  of 
your  Lordlhip,  to  be  enabled  by  the  experience  of 
others,  to  fhun  thofe  rocks  on  which  your  prede- 
ceffors  have  fplit.  Is  there  not  a  noble  Earl,  who 
laft  prefided  in  that  country,  to  apply  to,  whofe 
total  neglect  of  his  own  interefts,  and  Heady  at¬ 
tachment  to  thofe  of  his  country,  have  defervedly 
entitled  him  to  boroughs,  penfions,  and  that  emi¬ 
nent  place  he  now  poffeffes  ?  He  will  enable  your 
Lordlhip  to  fteer  through  the  ftormy  feas  of  go¬ 
vernment;  he  will  lead  you  through  the  labyrinth 
of  politics ;  and  as  his  promile  has  ever  been  invio- 
lated,  will  doubtlefs  inculcate  on  your  Lordlhip 
that  old  adage  (though  the  maxim  has  fometimes 
failed)  that  honefty  is  the  belt  policy. 

At  a  time  when  that  unhappy  country  is  ftrug- 
gling  under  the  weight  of  taxes,  her  trade  circum- 
fcribed,  and  finking  with  the  oppreffion  of  unnatu¬ 
ral  penfions,  your  Lordlhip  cannot  wonder  that 
a  native  Ihould  be  affli&ed :  as  fuch  I  addrefs  your 
Lordlhip ;  convinced  as  I  am  of  the  fatal  confe- 
quences,  which  muft  inevitably  attend  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  increafe  the  already  extenfive  power  of  a 
L — -d  L - 1. 

Your  Lordlhip  is  preparing  for  Ireland ;  I  muft 
congratulate  your  Lordlhip  on  that  happy  event. 
To  a  mind  and  dilpofition  like  your’s,  my  Lord, 
formed  for  calmnefs  and  tranquility,  how  charm¬ 
ing  the  profpeft !  Uninterrupted  by  noife,  undif- 
turbed  by  calumny,  fo  cautious  will  that  mild 
people  be  of  offending  your  Lordlhip’s  delicacy, 
that  they  will  be  tender  even  in  acknowledging 
the  benefits  they  fhall  receive :  no  loud  huzzas,  no 
noify  acclamations  of  the  populace,  will  ever,  I 
anfwer  for  it,  affeft  your  Lordlhip’s  nerves. 

U  2  Tt 
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It  15  the  right,  impertinent  as  minifters  may  think 
it,  of  free  born  fubjects  to  complain,  when  their 
country  is  aggrieved;  and  however  naturally  diffi¬ 
dent  and  modeft  the  Irifh.  may  appear,  I  allure 
your  Lordfhip  they  are  as  tenacious  of  that  right 
as  the  Englifn:  I  fhall,  therefore  (until  I  have  the 
honour  of  meeting  your  Lordfhip  in  Ireland)  trou¬ 
ble  yomwith  a  few  remarks  on  your  prefent  fyftem 
of  government.;  and  if  your  Lordfhip  moves  no 

fafter  than  the  prefent  a - n  of  this  country,  I 

fhall  not  find  much  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with 
you.  '  Ireland. 


hi  ■ 

3  ■  ■ 


Ironical  Striffures  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Earl  of 

Ch - . 

T  has  been  the  lot  of  almoft  all  great  ftatefmen, 
to  find  their  labours  for  the  public  good  re¬ 
warded  by  envy  and  calumny;  the  ungrateful  peo¬ 
ple,  unmindful  of  paft,  and  unfeeling  for  prefent 
fervices,  inftead  of  love,  honour,  and  admiration,, 
have  paid  them  with  hatred,  difgrace,  and  con¬ 
tempt. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Romans  fhewed  their  nrati- 
tude  to  Marius,  to  Sylla,  to  Cataline,  to  Verms, 
to  Sejanus.  All  the  fervices  which  thefe  great  and 
good  men  heaped  upon  the  heads  of  that  furious 
and  ungrateful  people,  could  not  preferve  their 
perfons  from  perfecution,  whilti  living,  nor  their 
memories  from  infamy  when  dead. 

We  ieem  refolved  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  an- 
tients,  in  the  treatment  which  we  give  our  great, 
wife,  fpirited,  diligent,  aftive,  uncorrupt  and  un¬ 
corrupting  Ivlinifter  the  E —  or  C - .  And 

yet,  can  any  thing  have  been  more  innocent  than 
the  conduit  of  this  great  man,  fmee  he  came  into 
the  adminiftration  ?  Has  he  been  able  io  efiablifh 
a  difpehfing  power 'in  the  Crown?  Has  he  fucceeded 

iu 
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In  continuing  an  heavy,  unnecdfary  burden  on  the 
landed  intereft?  Has  he,  after  five  months  endea¬ 
vours,  done  any  confiderable  milchief  to  public 
credit,  or,  asyeti  taken  the  benefit  of  the  law  from  the 
greateft  trading  property  of  the  kingdom? 

Under  his  guidance  we  enjoy  the  true  biddings  of 
peace,  undifturbed  by  the  buftle  of  idle  negotia¬ 
tions  and  fquabbles  with  foreign  Courts.  It  is 
faid,  indeed,  and  very  truly,  that  our  manuf  ac- 
lurers  are  idle,  and  our  commerce  fhrunk,  by  the 
interruption  of  our  trade  with  Portugal,  and  the 
vexations  which  our  merchants  fuller  from  that 
Court  But  what  does  this  prove  againft  the  E — • 

of  C - ?  FI  as  not  he  appointed  an  ambaffa- 

dor,  with  a  very  noble  falary  to  the  Court  of  Por¬ 
tugal  ?  What  could  a  Minifter  do  more  ?  If  people 
will  not  have  patience  for  a  year  or  two  longer, 
until  this  ambaffador  fhall  have '  received  his  in- 
ftruCiions,  and  reaped  the  reward  of  his  fervices, 
.which  he  will  certainly  do  there,  by  enjoying  the 
emoluments  of  his  office  for  a  few  years  here — •  if 
they  will  not  be  patient,  it  is  their  own  faults,  the 

E —  of  C - neither  can  nor  will  do  more  for 

them. 

It  is  alio,  urged  againft  him,  that  we  are  trifled 
with  by  the  Court  of  Spain,  in  the  bufinefs  of  the 
Manilla  ranfom,  which  had  been  left  to  him  by  his 
predeceflbrs  in  a  fairway  of  a  fpeedy  .and  honoura¬ 
ble  conclufion.  The  fadi  I  admit,  but  I  deny  that 

any  blame  can  fall  on  the  E —  of  C - ,  be~ 

caufe  he  has  nominated  an  Arab  a  fader  to  this  Court 
aifo,  and  fori  fed  the  embafiy  with  a  Secretary ! 
Po  expence  has  been  fpared  in  giving  very  honoura¬ 
ble  appointments  on  this  occafion,  and  as  loon 
as  the  ambaffador  and  his  fecretary  have  enjoy cd 
thefe  appointments  for  a  reafonable  time,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  they  too  will  receive  their  in- 
ftrudions,  when  it  is  convenient  to  him ,  and  let 
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cut  when  it  ffiall  be  convenient  to  them,  and  pro¬ 
ceed,  with  as  much  expedition  as  is  fliitable  to  the 
gravity  and  flownefs  or  the  court  to  demand  a 
categorical  anfwer  from  the  Spaniffi  Minifay.  If 
our  brave  officers  and  men  who  rifted  their  lives 
for  the  reduction  of  the  Manillas,  have  not  pati¬ 
ence  to  wait  for  an  anfwer,  what  is  that  to  the  E — 

of  C - ?  He  neither  can  nor  will  do  more 

for  them. 

It  has  been  alfo  faid  againfl  him,  thaf  fuch  is 
his  total  disregard  to  commerce,  that  he  removed 


Sir  G- 


M- 


who  is  our  Envoy  at  Pe- 
terfburgh,  on  the  very  day  that  a  commercial 
treaty,  concluded  by  that  gentleman  (the  moft 
advantageous  ever  concluded  with  that  court) 
arrived  in  London.  But  in  this  inftance  the  fadt 

is  not  true.  He  did  net  remove  Sir  G— - ; 

he  only  appointed  an  ambaffador  extraordinary  in 

the  perfon  of  Mr.  El- —  S - .  The  purpofe  of 

this  embaffy  is,  I  fuppofe,  to  return  that  court 

thanks  for  the  favour  fhewn  to  Sir  0 - ,  and 

the  bufinefs  compleated  by  him.  The  honour  of 
the  nation  was  here  alfo  properly  fuftained,  by  large, 
honourable ,  and  expensive  appointments ;  but  as  this 
bufinefs  does  not  require  much  difpatch,  the  afore- 
faid  ambaffador  has,  at  the  requeft  of  the  E — -  of 

C - — ,  been  induced  to  remain  at  home,  and 

the  faid  E— 1  has  given  him  the  valuable  place  of 
Cofferer,  the  better  to  enable  him  to  fuppert  here 
in  London,  the  dignity  of  Ambaffador  Extraordi- 
pary  to  the  Court  of  RuJJia.  Under  this  evil,  I 

mean  that  of  Sir  G - M - remaining  to 

tranfacl  our  bufinefs  in  Ruffia,  and  Mr.  H—  S — — 
remaining  to  fpend  his  appointments  of  Ambaffa¬ 
dor  and  Cofferer  in  London— under  this,  our  mer¬ 
chants  are,  I  confefs,  tolerably  patient,  and  there- 
-  fore  the  E —  of  C — — — ,  neither  need,  can ,  or 
will  do  more  for  them. 
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It  is  complained,  and  certainly  with  truth,  that 
from  the  exceffive  dearnefs  of  all  hinds  of  provi- 
fions,  our  poor  are  either  perilling  with  hunger, 
or  fitting  themfelves  for  transportation  or  the  gal¬ 
lows,  by  riot  or  robbery.  Though  the  fact  be  true-, 

yvhat  is  that  to  the  E —  of  C - - - ?  Have  not 

thefe  people  been  told  twenty  times  over,  in  all 
the  news-papers,  that  the  great  ftateiman  has  cer¬ 
tainly  formed  a  plan  for  reducing  the  price  of  pro- 
vifions.  If,  after  this,  a  fet  of  unthinking  men 
will  be  riotous,  if  they  will  not  wait  with  patience 
for  a  few  years,  perhaps  not  above  eight  or  ten, 
in  which  time  they  may  probably  have  the  addi¬ 
tional  relief  of  fome  good  harvefts,  is  he  to  blame  ? 
He  has  done  his  part,  let  them  do  theirs,  or  take 

the  confequence,  for  the  E —  of  C - - — •,  neither 

can  or  will  do  more  for  them. 

The  complaint  is  aimoft  univerfal,  that  our  Go¬ 
vernment  is  weak ,  href  elute ,  fluctuating  and  in- 
cffeXual  W^at  then?  true  as  it  is,  does  that  re¬ 
flect  any  difiionour  upon  him?  Etc  declared  in 
the  ftrongeft  and  molt  folenm  manner,  that  he 
would  reft, ore  Energy  to  Government.  Ir,  after 
this  noble  and  fpirited  effort,  Energy  fhould  be 
obftinate,  and  refufe  to  be  reflored  to  government, 

what  is  that  to  the  E —  of  C - ?  he  neither 

can  or  will  do  more  for  its  reiteration.  , 

The  fober  and  thinking  part  of  mankind  are 
alarmed  to  ice  the  nation  torn  to  pieces  by  fadhon 
and  intrigue,  to  fee  ftrong  parties  formed  of  the 
moft  refpedtable  names  in  the  kingdom,  and  yet 
thefe  parties  refilling  to  join  in  the  one  thing  ex- 
pedted  from  them.  It  is  a  misfortune,  but  not  tor 

be  imputed  to  the  E —  of  C - .  He  has  de- 

clared  and  affirmed ,  both  publicly  and  folemnly^ 
that  he  would  deftroy  all  proud  connexions .  Now, 
if  connexions  fhould  grow  more  broad, ,  and  infolentlv 
.refufe  to  be  deftroyed,  what  is  that  to  the  E —  of 

U  4  C— - ? 
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C— - ?  He  cannot ,  (though  in  this  inftance,  1 

confefs  he  willing  would )  do  more  to  deftroy  all 
proud  connections,  one  only  excepted. 

The  cry  is  loud  and  univerial,  that  moft  public 
employments  are  filled  by  unable,  infufficient,  and 
ignorant  men,  chofen  for  their  adherence,  to  die 
Thane,  or  for  their  public  or  private  flattery  of, 

and  conftant  fervile  fubmifiion  to  theE —  of  C- - 

I  confefs  this  charge  alfo,  but  I  acquit  him;  for 
he  in  conjundticn  with  his  Northern  ally,  declared 

that  he  would  furround  the - with  all  the 

abilities  of  the  nation,  and  chufe  men  for  their  fit- 
nefs  for  the  office,  and  not  for  their  adherence  to 

this  or  that  party.  If,  after  this,  the - -is  fur- 

rounded  with  f — 4s,  and  offices'  fifed  with  the 
tools,  creatures  and  dependants  of  the  Favourite, 
how  can  he  help  it,  he  has  done  as  much  in  this 
as  in  any  other  infcance,  and  no  more  can  ox  will 
be  clone  by  the  E —  or  C - - . 

If  we  are  divided,  confided  and  diffracted  at 
home,  and  cheated,  delpifecl,  and  infulted  abroad 
— if  cur  manufactures  are  decaying,  and  our  trade 
expiring — if  our  people  are  tumultuous  here,  and 
rebellious  in  our  colonies — if  government  be  weak, 
and  fadtion  ftrong — if  the  nation  be  oppreffed  with 
debts  and  taxes,  and  individuals  riot  in  penfions 
and  places — if  our  taxes  encreafe  and  our  wealth 
diminifhes— if  all  this  (as  I  grant  it  is)  and  more, 

fie  true,  v/hat  is  all  this  to  the  in— of  C - ? 

Is  he  not  immediately  under  the  Thane,  prime ,  foie , 
abfolutey  and  uncontronlabk  Minifter  :  and  ought 
not  that  to  make  us  eafy?  Ought  we  not  to  wait 
with  patience,  until,  by  a  dozen  years  care  of  him- 
felf,  he  has  got  the  better  of  the  ennumerable  in¬ 
firmities  cf  body,  and  inveterate  diffempers  of 
mind;  under  which  he  labours— till  he  has  fhaken 
off  old  age  and  renewed  his  youth— till  he  has  time 
to  learn  Something  of  bufinefs  and  the  art  of  go¬ 
vernment — 
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ycriunent— tiii  he  has  acquired  fotnq  little  know- 
ledo-e  of  the  country,  and  fome  fmail  acquaintance 
w]th  the  men,  whom  he  has  fpent  his  whole  life  m 
feekine-  to  rovem— If  we  will  not  wait  with  patience, 
what  is  that  to  him  ?  the  fault  is  ours,  he  neithei 
can  or  ml! do  more  for  us  y  and  we  may  end  in  po¬ 
verty,  difgrace,  confufxon,  and  deipair,  for  the 

E — r*  of  C— - •  t' 

April  14,  J767.  Tranquillus. 

The  fubjecl  continued . 

T  HE  belt  critics  of  antiquity,  when  they  laid 
down  the  principles  or  perfect  compofition,  jievu 
formed  their  rules  on  any  Ipeculative  ideas  01  tmu 
own.  They  examined  how  Homer  conducted  him- 
felf  in  fuch  and  fuch  circumftances,  and  they  inva¬ 
riably  formed  their  theory  upon  his  practice. 

In  thefe  little,  political  {peculations,  to  the  Teft 
of  my  power,  I  carefully  obferve  the  fame  method. 
I  always  keep  my  eye  fixed  on  our  true  polar  ftar, 
our  fteady,  wile,  and  unerring  minuter,  lie?'  1  r, 
indeed,  was  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  his  gi  eat 
poet  fometimes  nodded  ;  but  one  or  our  late  papers 
very  truly  affirms,  that  our  great  minifter  neiiher 
fumbers  nor  Jlecps.  With  much  greater  propriety, 
therefore,  do  1  extract  from  his  conduct  the  illicit 
maxims  of  policy,  and  form  ail  my  ideas  or  a  patri¬ 
otic  and  perfect  ftatefman,  wholly  from  that  fault- 
lefs  example,  Te  fequor  0  gratae  gentis  decus ,  fee. 

His  virtues,  taken  mgrofs^huvc  been  universally 
-admitted  by  the  good  people  of  this  kingdom,  wno 
'.were,  even  to  a  proverb,  notorious  for  their  caution 
.and  incredulity ,  and  who  are  the  only  race  of  men, 
of  whom  it  may  fafely  be  laid,  that  they  are  never 
deceived  by  falfe  appearances,  nor  ever  (no,  not  to 
,  this  day)  have  had  caufe  to  change  their  love  and 
admiration  of  a  patriot  into  hatred  and  contempt  of 
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T  hat  the  nation  at  large  ffiould  be  fatisfied  to 
admire  his  virtues  in  bulk ,  is  both  proper  and  con¬ 
venient  But  it  is  much  my  duty,  and  (till  more 
my  inclination,  to  feleft  from  the  group  of  thefe 
virtues,  fuch  as  appears  to  me  of  moll  value,  '  and 
to  difplay  them  like  gems  in  a  royal  diadem,  to  the 
aftonilhed  gazer,  in  iuch  a  manner  as  to  give  them 
their  true  and  perfeft  luftre. 

For  the  fubjeft  of  my  prefent  paper,  I  intend  to 
dwell  wholly  on  the  firft  and  moll  precious  of  all— 
Secrecy. — Of  this  I  may  affirm,  what  the  woman 
(no  final!  orator)  who  fhews  the  jewels  at  the  Tower, 
fays  of  the  ftone  on  the  top  of  the  crown — and  this 
pearl  is  in-c[-ti~rna~ble. 

JL 

.  Secrecy  mu  ft  be  acknowledged,  of  all  minifterial 
virtues-,  by  far,  the  mo  ft  important.  Wifdom  in 
planning,  flcill  in  conducting,  and  refolution  in  exe- 
cuting  the  greateft  deftgns,  are,  without  this  capi¬ 
tal  virtue  of  Secrecy,  abfolutely  ufelefs  and  ineffec¬ 
tual.  To  prove  this,  a  thoufand  examples  might 
he  brought  from  antient  hiftory.  Every  confpi- 
racy,  every  treafon,  every  intended  maffacre,  where 
this  Secrecy  has  been  wanting,  has  moft  unfortunately 
mifcarried — where  this  was  ftridtly  obferved,  they 
have  happily  fticceeded. 

When  Cromwell  (a  name  never  to  be  forgotten 
in  this  country)  had  formed  the  great  and  generous 
plan  of  murdering  his  fovereign,  and  placing  the 
crown  upon  his  own  head,  he  trufted  principally  to 
fecrecy ,  for  the  completion  of  that  grand  defign. 
Had  he  given  but  the  fmalleft  intimation,  had  he 
let  the  leaft  hint  of  fuch  a  projedt  efcape  him  early 
in  life,  what  a  chance  would  he  have  had  for  luc- 
cefs  towards  the  clofe  of  it  ? 

By  covering  thefe  defigns  with  a  moft  impenetra¬ 
ble  fecrecy ,  by  an  happy  talent  of  oratory ,  liiited  to 
the  temper  of  the  times,  and  by  a  moft  laudable  hy- 
po.crify ,  he  appeared  a  moft  difinterefted  and  fpirited 

lover 
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lover  of  liberty  ;  a  man  whofe  thoughts  were  folely 
bent,  and  all  whofe  addons  tended  to  break  the 
proud  connexions  by  wnichthe  people  were  opurefted, 
and  to  re  (core  that  energy  to  government ,  which  k  fo 
much  wanted.  Thus  he  acquired  the  love  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  obtained  the  aflift- 
ance  not  only  of  great,  but  of  good  men,  who 
draped  him  from  his  native  obfcvinty,  and  enabled 
him  to  ered  that  truly  energetic  government  m  ms 
own  perfoii,  which  was  long  the  aftonifment  of  all 
other  nations,  and  will  be  for  ever  the  glory  of  this 
free  country. 

Since  the  time  of  this  great  man,  no  one  has  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  perfed  matter  of  this  moft  necehary 
political  virtue,  except  our  illuftrious  ftateiman, 
under  whofe  foie  guidance  we  have  been  for  a  long 
period  (now  near  feven  months)  an  happy,  united, 
and  flouriffiing  people.  When  this  great  man,  no 
more  than  a  Ample  cornet,  by  a  violent,  diimte- 
refted,  and  patriotic  oppofition  to  that  corrupt,  pro¬ 
fligate,  and  unable  minifter,  Sir  Robert  W alpole, 
firft  drew  the  attention,  and  acquired  the  refped 
of  the  people  ;  what  good  could  he  have  pofiihly 
done  to  himfelf  by  that  oppofition,  had  not  he  kept 
his  real  opinion  of  that  minifter  a  moft  profound 
fee  ret  1.  This  opinion  (at  a  proper  time)  he  has  fmee 
declared  publicly  :  and  it  is,  “  that  this  nation  ne¬ 
ver  had  a  more  able,  fufficient,  enlightened  mini¬ 
fter  than  this  very  Sir  Robert.” 

When,  that  he  might  not  be  refponfibh  for  mea- 
ftires  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  guide,  he  r’efigned 
Iris  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  did  not  the  whole 
nation  refound  with  his  praifes  ?  His  patriotifm,  his 
firmnefs,  his  integrity,  his  difintereftednels,  were 
ecchoed  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 
All  men  promifed  themfelves  all  things,  from  fuch 
a  noble  conduct  •,  and  no  hope  flattered  them  more 
than  the  vigorous  oppofition  which  they  promifed 

themfelves 
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themfeives  from  him  to  the  baleful  influence  of  a 
jiiltly  detefted  favourite,  which  was  then  begin¬ 
ning  to  opei  ate,  and  whofe  firft  operation  was  the 
d  if  grace  of  our  patriotic  ftatefman.  Alas  !  Sir, 
fhould  we  have  fung  thofe  praifes,  would  his  name 
have  filled  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  would  his 
firmneis  have  been  extolled,  and  his  difinterefted- 
nefs  have  been  applauded,  if  he  had  not  buried  his 
intention  of  receiving  a  penfion  from  that  very  fa¬ 
vourite,  in  the  deep  eft  and  darkefl  fecrecy  ? 

How  much  we  are  indebted  for  his  prefent  exalta¬ 
tion,  fo  glorious  to  himfelf,  and  fo  happy  for  us 
all,  to  his  ftridt  fecrecy,  muft  plainly  appear  from 
this  confideration,  that  without  doubt,  not  one  of 
thofe  men  who  fupported  him,  both  in  and  out  of 
parliament,  would  have  lent  him  the  leaft  affiftance, 
if  he  had  fullered  his  intention  of  fubmitting  to  the 
F avourite,  of  doing  his  jobs,  and  of  confirming  and 
extending  his  power,  to  efcape  him.  This,  his  in¬ 
tention,  he  veiled  with  fo  thick  a  fecrecy ,  that  he 
was  railed  by  thofe  very  people  who  oppofed  the  Favou¬ 
rite,  to  confideration  fufficient  to  induce  the  Thane 
to  otter  him,  wnat  he  with  great  readmefs  accepted, 
the  unlimited  power  and  ineftimable  privilege  or 
deprefling  his  friends,  and  of  rewarding,  to  the  uf- 
mofc  or  their  wi flies,  and  far  beyond  their  moft 
1  anguine  hopes,  every  enemy  he  had  in  the  world. 
Could  he  have  been  railed  by  fuch  perfons,  for 

filch  purpofes,  without  the  aid  of  an  impenetrable 

fecrecy? 

The  t. —  of  C  — - - -  having  thus,  ri'ien  to  this 


honourable  ftate  of  power,  by  this  Angle  virtue,  he 
fhil  perkveres  in  the  practice  of  it,  with  uncom¬ 
mon,  and  fiu rely  moft  laudable  fteadinefs.  He 
knows  that  the  very  die  nee  of  fecrecy  is,  to  have 
communication  with  no  man  *,  for  which  reafpn, 
ever  frnce  the  Favourite  lias  committed  the  manage- 
meat -of  ah  oulinefi  mto'  his  hands,  he  has  abfoiutely 
-  ••  fhut 
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{hut  him  fell'  up  from  ail  poflible  interccurfe  with 
the  world.  He  refufes  to  fee  (from  this  principle 

unquestionably)  G - -  C - ,  whole  difcretion 

no  body  can  doubt,  as  well  as  C - T - , 

who,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  blab  •,  L  S 
is  a  boy  •,  good  enough,  indeed,  for  a  Secretary  of 
State  in  fuch  a  country  as  this,  but  by  no  means 
fit  to  be  the  confident  to  the  real  minifter.  The 
_ of - ,  whole  extreme  -pliancy  feemed  to  in¬ 
clude  every  qualification  necefiary  for  holding  the 
fir  ft  nominal  employment  in  the  country,  promifed 
nothing  of  this  indifpenfible  talent.  He  is,  there¬ 
fore,  with  a  juft  and  merited  contempt,  excluded.  • 

- ,  that  fpirited  aflertor  of  the  liberty 

of  the  fubject,  that  generous  defender  and  enlarger 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  that  bulwark  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  that  renewer,  or  rather  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  law  of  the  day,  that  ftrenuous  de¬ 
fender  of  Magna  Charta,  that  able  advocate  for 
State  Neceffity,  that  warm  friend  of  government  by 
law,  that  zealous  promoter  of  the  difpenfing  power  *, 

this - has  not  been  able  to  keep  his  own 

fecret ,  he  is  now  very  weli  known,  and  for  that 
reafon  is  wholly  unfit  to  be  trufted  ;  with  great  wif- 
dom,  therefore,  he  is  excluded  from  confidence. 

- ,  who  obtained  from  our  nreat  minister 

every  other  favour  of  place,  penfion,  and  reverfion, 
could  never  obtain  the  favour  of  being  entrufted. 
with  his  fecret .  The  ground  of  this  fufpicion  was, 

probably,  becaufe  this  venerable  old  L - was 

very  willing,  on  all  occafions,  to  fzvear  that  he 
would  keep,  and  damn  himfelf  to  hell  if  he  revealed 
it. 

V 

There  is  another  perfon,  as  different  in  charac¬ 
ter  from,  as  he  is  fuperior  in  ftation  to,  any  of  thole 
I  have  mentioned,  whom  he  has  not  condefcended 
to  fee  above  two  or  three  times.  *  Why,— I  cannot 
tell, — or,  perhaps,  this — or,  perhaps,  t’other— no 

matter 
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matter — he  will  not  fee- him,  and  he  is  right.  So 
far,  indeed,  has  he,  moft  wifely  carried  this  point 

of fecrecy,  that  he  dares  not  take  L— —  B _ 5s 

pleafure  with  any  orientation  or  parade,  but  receives 
it  with  a  ciecent  humility  in  private,  tboush  he 
obeys  it  with  becoming  ipirit  in  public .  Inrihorq 
by  his  exertion  of  this  great  talent,  he  has  attained 
to  a  perfection  which  no  former  minifter  ever  aft 
pired — to  confult  without  advifers,  and  to  executd 
without  inftruments.  t 

^  So  perfect  is  he  m  the  practice  of  this  fublime 
virtue,  that  I  challenge  the  moft  inveterate  of  his 
enemies  to  point  out  a  fiiigle  inftance  in  which  it  has 
failed  him.  Is  not  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  of 
chufing  and  managing  them,  a  profound  ffeeret?  Is 
not  his  fkiil  in  the  commerce  and  finances  of  the 
kingdom  a  moft  profound  fecret  ?  Are  not  his  fchemes 
for  our  internal  government,  and  for  our  foreign 
negotiation,  fecrets  not  yet  violated  ?  Has  any  man 
been  yet  able  to  griefs  at  what  he  intends  to  do  with 
that  great  and  important  branch  of  our  commerce 
carried  on  by  the  Eaft  India  company  ?  Has  yet  a: 
glimmering  of  light  fhone  upon  his  intended  refor¬ 
mation  of  cur  conftitution  ?  Is  any  man  yet  able  to 
form  a  probable  conjecture,  by  what  means  Ame¬ 
rica  is  to  be  ordered  and  governed,  and  her  com¬ 
merce  preferved  to  Great  Britain  ?  Has  any  one  pre¬ 
fumed  to  divine  what  meafures  he  means  to  purfue 
.  for  the  diftbiution  of  the  family  compact  ?  Does 
any  one,  even  a  mad  man,  defire  to  know  how 
proud  connexions  are  to  be  broken ,  the  national  debt 
reduced,  public  credit  revived,  taxes  moderated, 
provifions  made  plenty,  trade  and  manufactures  re- 
ftored,  and  energy  given  to  government  ?  Thefe  arc, 
happily,  impenetrable  fecrets,  and  that  they  may  al¬ 
ways  continue  fo  for  the  honour,  dignity,  and  preft 
perity  of  this  nation,  muft  be  the  wifh  of  every 

Engliftlman 
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Englifhman  well  affedled  to  the  prefent  happy 

union  ofL— d  B - and  L — ~d  C - 

He  (Lord  C- - )  refolved  that  the  prying  curi- 

ofity  of  impertinent  people  at  home,  fhould  not  find 
out  his  fecrets,  admits  no  man  (except  Alderman 
B — ck — d  and  the  E —  of  B — •,  which  makes  no 
difference)  to  his  prefence.  And  to  prevent  fo¬ 
reigners  from  pumping  our  Minifters,  he  moil  pru¬ 
dently  keeps  the  ambafladors,  whom  he  has  ap¬ 
pointed  (and  of  whofe  difcretion  he  is  the  beft judge) 
at  home.  In  fhort,  fo  deep ,  fo  perfect,  fo  impene¬ 
trable  is  his  fecrecy  in  every  thing,  that  all  men,  fo¬ 
reigners  as  well  as  natives,  friends  as  well  as  foes, 
cry  out  with  one  voice,  u  JVhat  the  devil  is  L — d 
C — — m  about 

Lombard-ftreet ,  April  27.  Tranquillus* 

— - - — - - - 

On  the  Infanity  of - 

Dulce  eft  defipere  in  locd . 

f'ify  H  E  oracles  delivered  by  the  prieftefs  of  ApoE 
JL  lo  were  never  fo  much  refpedted,  as  when 
the  lady  herfelf  appeared  to  be  moil  difordered  in 
her  fenfes.  Common  nonfenfe  was  but  little  re¬ 
garded  ;  but  if  Hie  raved,  her  anfwers  were  heard 
with  wonder  and  fubmiffion;  and  the  moment 
fhe  became  ftark  mad,  they  were  infallible.  That 
idiots  and  madmen  had  a  fhare  of  divine  infpira- 
tion,  has  been  the  belief  of  the  wifeft  as  well  as  the 
moft  ignorant  nations  ;  and  fome  nations  have  even 
gone  fo  far,  as  to  think  that  their  affairs  were  never 
in  fafer  hands,  than  when  madnefs  had  fhe  direc¬ 
tion,  and  folly  the  execution  of  government.  It 
is  no  wonder,  then,  that,  in  any  age  fo  religioufly 
given  as  the  prefent,  a  doftrine  fhould  be  found  to 
prevail,  which  implies  an  entire  reliance  upon  the 
fmgle  care  of  providence,  and  an  abiblute  furren- 
der  of  all  the  ufes  of  human  reafon.  Upon  this 

foundation 
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foundation  the  good  people  of  England  have,  with¬ 
out  difpute,  all  poffible  caufe  to  be  fatisfied  with 
their  condition  ;  for  I  defy  the  moft  virulent  cynic 
to  point  out  a  lingle  meafure  purfued  by  our  ref- 
pectable  governors,  which  hath  not  evidently  car¬ 
ried  the  marks  of  a  preternatural  impulfe  •,  or  to 
name  any  one  member  of  the  fociety,  who  hath  not 
his  due  fhare  of  infpirition,  from  lunacy  at  the  top, 
by  a  regular  anti-climax,  to  forrowful  drivelling  at 
the  bottom.  When  the  high  prieft  himfelf,  for 
inftance,  with  a  wild  diftrafted  look  and*  uplifted 
hands,  declared,  that  the  compact  between  Great- 
Britain  and  America  was  broken,  was  it  notevidenr 
to  all  mankind  that  the  fit  was  ftrong«upon  him? 
Could  any  man,  not  thoroughly  poffeffed  by  fotne 
God  or  Dmmon,  have  delivered  thofe  facred  gra¬ 
des,  for  which  the  nation  is  fo  much  indebted  to 
him ;  which  taught  us  truths  beyond  the  reach  of 
mortal  logick  ;  that  two  iupreme  powers  might  ex- 
ill'  in  the  fame  goverment ;  and  that  a  fufpending 
power  in  the  crown  was  perfectly  conliftent  with,  if 
not  eftablifhed  by,  the  bill  of  rights  ?  Thefe  were 
myfteries,  which  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  could 
ever  have  been  apprized  of  without  fending  to  Del¬ 
phi  ;  nor  perhaps  would  they  have  obtained  here  by 
any  thing  lefs  than  divine  authority. 

What  fort  of  refponces  our  high  prieft  hath  late¬ 
ly  delivered  is  not  generally  known.  It  feems  he 
has  withdrawn  himfelf  to  the  inmoft  recefs  of  the 
Temple,  where  he  communicates  with  none  but 
the  eleft.  Yet  from  the  convulfions,  with  which 
the  inferior  minifters  appear  to  be  now-and-then  a- 
gitated,  we  may  flatter  ourfelves  that  the  divine  fa¬ 
vour  hath  not  quite  deferted  him.  The  few,  who 
are  permitted  to  approach  his  peribn,  evidently 
catch  a  portion  of  it  from  him,  which  they,  in  their 
turn,  impart  to  the  fubalterns  neareft  to  them.  In 
the  courfe  of  a  few  gradations, the  infeftion  becomes 
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general,  and  breaks  out  in  a  variety  of  appearances* 
according  to  the  different  conftitutions  it  has  to 
work  upon. 

You  (hall  fee  a  L - d  C - r,  who  firft  cat¬ 

ches  the  ray  of  infpiration,  nearly  as  much  difor- 
dered  as  the  high  prieft  himlelf.  See  how  he  toams, 
and  mark  well  the  inverted  do&rines  that  fall  from 
him  : 

riljign  the  proclamation — - the  law  is  of  our  fide  a- 
gainfi  itfelf—or  it  is  but  a  forty  days  tyranny  at  meft . 
Nov/  turn  to  that  young  fecretary.  It  is  a  cunning 
lunatic,  who  afks  you  for  a  pinch  of  fnuff  and  picks 
your  pocket.  Would  you  believe  that  fuch  a  cool 
blooded  boy  could  ever  become  delirious  ?  power, 
alas  !  and  my  Lord  C — m,  have  made  him  fo. 

But  what  invocations  of  all  the  infernal  Gods 
are  ringing  in  my  ears  !  It  is  the  P — t  of  the  C — 1 ; 
that  refpeftable  pillar  of  the  law,  or  rather  that 
prop,  fet  up  for  a  time,  to  be  withdrawn  as  foon  as 
the  mine  was  ready  to  overwhelm  the  conftitution. 

The  Com - r  in  Ch — — too!  Has  he  been 

bitten  ?  He  Havers  at  the  mouth,  and  abhors  the 
fight  of  water.  Beware  of  the  S — y  at  W — ,  my 
Lord.  He  is  not  half  fo  mad  as  he  pretends  to  be. 
All  characters  fuit  him,  for  he  fuits  himfeif  to  all 

characters.  He  can  rave  with  C - m,  or  drivel 

with  N - e ;  or,  if  all  fail,  he  can  innoculate  for 

the  itch,  and  fympathize  with  the  E.  of  B. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  fymptoms,  by  which  you 
may  fee  what  care  Providence  has  taken  of  us.  But 
you  are  not  to  fuppofe,  that  all  the  officers  of  the 
ftate  poffefs  the  fame  degree  of  infpiration.  The 
true  original  frenzy  is  confined  to  a  very  fmall  num¬ 
ber.  A  gentle  foporific  dulnefs  prevails  over  the 
reft.  They  fee  the  God  in  their  dreams,  and  utter 
their  half-formed  conception  bybroken  fits  and  ftarts, 
which,  to  us  uninitiated  mortals,  convey  no  trace 
of  meaning.  The  trade  of  this  country,  and  the 
Vol.  IL  X  management 
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management  of  the  navy,  are  too  heavy  for  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  finer  parts ;  nor  does  it  require  the  fpi- 
rit  of  prophecy  to  know  what  will  be  the  end  of 
them.  In  this  political  kettle,  the  froth  is  all  at 
top  j  the  ledunent  ot  dulnefs  goes  to  the  bottom. 

I  will  not  conclude  without  congratulating  you 
upon  the  fair  profped  before  us.  By  the  moft  au¬ 
thentic  accounts,  there  is  no  reafon  to  fear  that  our 
high  prieft  fhould  ever  be  lels  infpired  than  he  is. 
I  he  ilrait  waiftcoat  is  talked  of,  and  I  have  theplea- 
fure  of  alluring  you,  that  Doctor  B — tt — e  has  de¬ 
clared  that  he  will  proceed  no  farther  without  the 
affiftance  of  Dr.  M — n — o. 

Mad  Montague. 


On  inclofures. 

TH  E  great  objection  to  inclofing  is,  that  it  de- 
^  populateth  the  country,  in  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  farms,  and  annihilating  the  cottages,  by 
which  means  numbers  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people 
are  not  only  turned  out  of  doors,  but  driven  to  leek 
a  living  in  a  way  they  many  times  have  not  been 
ufed  to.  This  is  a  moil  abominable  practice,  fpread- 
ing  further  and  wider  every  day.  Enough  cannot 
be  faid,  nor  too  much  done,  to  break  the  neck  there¬ 
of.  Every  tongue  Ihould  decry,  and  every  hand 
be  lifted  up  again!!  it.  Though  nothing  I  appre¬ 
hend  (hort  of  the  interpofition  of  the  legifiaturewill 
be  effedual  to  the  purpofe.  It  has  been  oblerved, 
and  obferved  with  much  concern,  by  the  confide- 
rate  and  difeerning,  that  the  affair  of  incloiure  has 
not  been  carried  on  in  the  manner  the  good  of  all 
the  individuals  required.  The  tacking  houfe  to 
houfe,  and  field  to  field,  is  too  much  the  falhion  of 
the  times.  And  if  not  fnortly  put  a  flop  to,  will 
inevitably  prove  the  deftrudionof  this  once  flourifh- 
ing  and  opulent  kingdom.  Thofe  not  to  be  fatis- 
fied  engroffers  ad  in  open  violation  of  the  natural 

right* 
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Hcrhts  of  others,  their  fellow  creatures.  God  cer¬ 
tainly  intended  that  this  earth  fhould  be  a  mainte¬ 
nance  for  all  his  creatures  living  upon  it.  A  work¬ 
ing  time  for  the  head  and  hands  is  indeed  required 
oilman’s  part  to  obtain  it.  How  unequal,  how  un¬ 
fair  the  prefent  diftribution  ?  Some  are  become 
fuch  mighty  profellors  of  that  whicli  was  dealt  out 
in  common  to  all,  by  the  common  father  of  all,  as 
to  exclude  multitudes  from  the  leaft  fliare  of  it.  All 
monopolies  are,  in  a  fenfe,  hurtful  to  fociety,  but 
this  kind  of  monopoly  is  one  of  the  foreft  evils  un¬ 
der  the  fun,  as  being  the  great  obftacle  in  the  way 
of  marriage,  which  is  the  principal  fource  of  the 
ftrength  of  a  nation. 

I  know  ieveral  young  perfons  of  both  fexes,  fo- 
ber,  induftrious,  and  careful,  who,  by  continued 
favings  in  a  long  fervice,  have  acquired  what  one 
may  call,  a  handfome  fum  to  begin  the  world  with, 
and  from  a  mutual  liking  of  each  other’s  perfons 
and  tempers,  would  gladly  come  together  in  mar¬ 
riage,  but  are  kept  from  it  year  after  year  for  want 
of  harbour.  This  is  a  grievance  which  calls  for 
immediate  redrefs.  I  hope  it  will  be  thought  of  by 
thofe  in  power  before  it  is  too  late. 

It  comes  opportunely  in  here  to  fet  down  the 
practice  of  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
I  am  confident  would  not  go  into  the  above  way  of 
heaping  farm  upon  farm,  and  pulling  down  his  cot¬ 
tage  houfes,  were  he  fure  to  double  his  rents  there¬ 
by.  His  method  of  ordering  his  eftate,  which  is 
worthy  of  imitation,  is  this.  Small  farms  of  ten, 
or  under  ten  pounds  a  year,  he  converts  into  twice 
as  many  tenements  •,  making  of  each  farm  two  cot¬ 
tages.  To  thofe  he  affigns  two  cow-gates  a-piece, 
dividing  the  inclofure  about  the  houfe  with  what 
meadow  ground  belonged  to  it  whilft  a  farm  equal¬ 
ly  betwixt  them :  the  arable  he  throws  to  fome  of 
his  lefier  farms.  By  which  wife  difpofition  he  finds 

X  2  a  dwel- 
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a  dwelling  for  twice  the  families  he  had  before  upon 
thole  pas  ts  01  his  eftate,  and  both  his  other  farmers 
and  thofe  cottagers  live  the  more  comfortably  for  it. 

he  latter  Can  ice  alter  a  couple  of  cows  without 
being  kept  from  their  daily  work  •,  and  the  other  live 
better  by  the  fmall  addition  made  to  their  arable.  For 
the  condition  of  one  of  thofe  little  farmers,  is  really 
deplorable,  it  is  worfe  than  that  of  a  common  la- 
bourer. 

The  evils  mentioned  above,  fo  far  as  they  are  a 
conlequence  of  theprcfentmodeof  inclofing,  might 
be  prevented,  if  on  taking  in  of  a  field  it°be  par¬ 
celled  into  as  many  farms  as  the  occupiers  withpro- 
pci  hulbandry  and  frugality  may  pay  their  rents 
regularly,  and  live  decently  upon,  without  hurting 
the  landlord’s  eftate.  Since  by  making  as  many 
farms  as  may  be  with  convenience,  one  man  has  a 
cnance  tor  living  as  well  as  another.  Farms  fhouid 
be  of  different  lizes,  anfwering_to  men’s  refpedive 
abilities  for  cultivating  them  to  the  greateft  advan¬ 
tage  ;  better  for  the  man  to  be  a  little  above  his 
farm  titan  his  farm  above  him :  they  fhouid  be  great¬ 
er  and  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  foil, 
the  circumftances  of  thofe  who  are  to  be  tenants, 
and  the  number  of  perfons  in  want  of  them,  and 
applying  for  them.  Care  alfo  fhouid  be  taken  on 
laying  out  the  lands  of  the  feveral  proprietors,  that 
two  plots  or  parcels  of  ground  be  fet  out  for  the 
cottagers,  in  content  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  them,  and  to  the  quality  of  the  foil,  one  for  fum- 
mer  pafturage,  the  other  for  hay  to  fubfift  the  cows 
on  in  winter.  Thofe  two  paftures  fhouid  lie  with¬ 
in  fuch  a  diftance  from  home  as  that  the  hufband 
may  fodder  before  he  goes  to  his  daily  labour,  and 
the  wife  milk  her  cows  without  keeping  a  maid,  or 
being  obliged  to  call  in  another  to  do  it  for  her.  I 
mention  this,  becaufe  in  many  places,  either  through 
the  ignorance,  or  lomething  worfe,  of  the  commif- 
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fioners,  the  portions  of  ground  afiigned  for  the 
working  poor  are  thrown  upon,  or  near  to,  the  ex¬ 
treme  limits  of  the  lordfnip,  by  which  untoward 
circumftance  the  cattle  mu  ft  either  be  neglected, 
or  in  fhort  days  the  man  kept  at  home  from  his 
work,  or  fome  one  hired  to  give  them  their  meat 
in  proper  feafon.  But  who  fo  fit  to  look  after  inch 
a  modicum  of  (lock  as  the  man  himfelf ! 

As  the  fame  ground  when  inclofed,  whether  turn¬ 
ed  into  pafturage  or  held  on  in  tillage,  will  require 
fewer  hands  to  work  it,  than  when  lying  in  com¬ 
mon,  there  will  be  generally  fome  to  fpare  which 
may  be  employed  in  any  other  branch  of  bufinefs. 
But  thofe  never  can  be  many  if  the  lands  are  pro¬ 
perly  divided,  and  farms  made  of  them  fuitable  to 
the  circumftances  of  the  tenants. 

Should  the  fame  quantity,  or  nearly  fo,  of  land 
be  continued  for  the  growing  of  corn  after  as  be¬ 
fore  it  was  inclofed,  though  not  fo  many  fervants 
or  labourers  might  be  wanted  to  prepare  and  get  it 
into  order  for  lowing,  yet  the  produce,  acre  for 
acre,  being  for  the  mold  part  much  greater  than  in 
common  fields,  the  difference,  on  the  whole,  in 
the  article  of  labour  would  be  very  inconfiderable. 
The  excefs  moft  commonly  on  the  fide  of  the  incloiure. 

Another  inconvenience,  which  is  forely  felt  by 
the  tradefman,  the  mechanick,  a  common  labour¬ 
er,  from  inclofure,  is  the  difcontinuance  of  the 
breed  of  cattle  in  a  degree,  as  not  to  anfwer  the 
demand  for  home  confumption.  Such  a  number 
of  calves  and  lambs  fhoukl  be  reared  every  year,  as 
may  fill  up  the  vacancies  yearly  made  by  acciden¬ 
tal  deaths  and  flaughter.  When  this  proportion  is 
kept  up,  or  nearly  fo,  there  will  be  no  other  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  price  of  butchers  meat  betwixt  one 
year  and  another,  than  what  is  occafioned  by  the  fruit- 
fulnefs  or  unfruitfulnefs  of  the  feafon s„ 
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I  he  root  of  the  evil  lies  here.  The  rent  of  in- 
do  fed  land  is  generally  fo  high,  that  the  tenant  can¬ 
not  wait  till  he  fatteneth  the  ftock  he  fhould  breed. 
It  is  too  long  for  beafts  t®  remain  four  or  five  years 
(and  fometimes  it  will  be  more  than  this  before  they 
are  fit  for  feeding)  upon  his  hands,  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  thing  of  them.  The  circumftances  he  is 
in,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  his  farm,  require  a 
more  ipeedy  difpofal  of  them.  In  feme  feafons  the 
feeder  will  make  two  or  three  returns  in  a  year  from 
the  fame  pafture.  If  his  profits  be  lei's  at  a  time, 
they  come  quicker  upon  each  other ;  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  repetition  more  than  makes  amends  for 
a  deficiency  in  quantity.  More  attendance,  more 
care  is  requifite  in  breeding  and  feeding,  than  in 
feeding  only,  and  the  lefs  trouble  the  better:  at 
leaft  moft  think  fo.  And  fome  pride  themfelves 
that  they  are  not  fuch  flaves  to  bufinefs  as  many  are 
doomed  to  be.  The  not  breeding  annually  a  fuf- 
ficiency  of  ftock  is  an  evil ;  but  an  evil  for  which 
our  legiflature  may  in  fome  meafure  find  a  remedy. 
The  remedy  is  oft  in  the  hand  of  the  landlord,  by 
obliging  the  tenant  at  the  time  of  taking  his  farm 
to  breed  fuch  a  number  of  each  fpecies  of  cattle  as 
is  anfwered  to  his  rent,  or  the  acres  he  occupies  •, 
provided  the  fituation  of  the  ground,  and  quality 
of  foil,  do  not  forbid  it.  For  thofe  are  weighty 
confiderations,  and  not  to  be  overlooked.  Some 
farms  are  better  laid  out  for  breeding  than  feeding  •, 
and  others  for  feeding  than  breeding.  Proper  at¬ 
tention  and  regard  fhould  ever  be  paid  to  thofe 
points.  We  can  indeed  in  no  cafe  fix  upon  a  rule 
fo  comprehenfive,  but  what  fome  exemptions  from 
it  will  be  neceflary.  It  is  fo  here  :  the  matter  mull 
therefore  be  left,  as  in  reafon  it  ought,  to  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  parties  concerned.  As  few  reftraints 
as  poflible  fhould  be  impofed  :  for  freedom  is  the 
very  life  and  foul  of  all  ingenuity  and  induftry. 

Yet 
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Yet  fome,  I  humbly  apprehend,  are  requisite  in 

the  affair  under  confideratioh. 

But  the  rnoft  efficacious  remedy  arifes  out  of  the 
evil  itfelf,  or  from  what  makes  it  one,  anti  is  al¬ 
ways,  fooner  or  later,  adminiftered  by  it,  Vvhen 
fat  cattle  fell  high,  lean  ones  of  courfe  will,  if  not 
prevented  at  times  by  a  fcarcity  of  fodder,  do  the 
fame.  It  has  been  remarked  by  good  judges,  that 
the  latter  have  all  this  laft  year  fold  dearer  in  pro¬ 
portion  than  the  other.  A  more  prevailing  motive 
for  all  to  breed,  who  can  with  any  fort  of  conve¬ 
nience,  need  not  be  fought  for.  And  fince  young 
ftock  have  been  lb  much  upon  the  advance,  we 
have  the  laft  two  years  had  almoft  twice  the  num¬ 
ber  of  calves  reared  in  thole  parts  to  what  were  in 
the  two  preceding  ones.  We  ffiall,  therefore,  it 
is  hoped,  in  a  few  years  have  the  fame  quantity  of 

horned  cattle  in  the  nation  as  formerly. 

Lincolniensis. 


One  of  the  Caufe  s  of  the  Deartiefs  of  P To-vijions. 

THE  exceffive  price  of  provifions,  fo  univer- 
fally  felt,  and  juftly  complained  of,  has  been 
the  fubjed  of  many  letters  ;  but  as  1  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  feen  any  one  that  has  truly  pointed  out 
the  caufe,  and  propofed  any  reafonable  remedy,  in 
regard  to  flelh  meat,  I  ffiall  therefore  take  no  notice 
of  the  monopolizing  of  farms,  withholding  the  corn 
from  market,  combinations,  engroffings,  foreftal- 
ljngs,  &c.  all  which  has  been  fully  proved  of  per¬ 
nicious  confequence  already,  but  coniine  myfelf  to 
fleih  meat  only. 

I  don’t  doubt  but  it  will  appear  a  little  furprifing, 
when  I  afiert  that  notwithftanding  the  great  utility 
of  turnpikes  in  travelling,  they  have  been  the  pri¬ 
mary  caufe  of  the  fcarcity  of  horned  cattle  •,  in  do¬ 
ing  this,  I  ffiall  confine  myfelf  to  one  county 
only,  which  I  have  a  perfed  knowledge  of,  not 

X  4  in 
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in  the  leaft  doubting,  but  the  very  fame  reafons  may 
be  offered  for  other  counties.  * 

1  he  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Someifet,  be- 
,  e  hnatLtJury  turnpike  was  ere&ed,  (which  is 
aoout  twelve  years  fi nee)  rarely  drew  their  waggons 
wnn  leis  than  three  yoke  of  oxen,  and  one  horfe  to 
lean  j  for  in  their  ftiff  clays,  horfss  were  in  a  man- 
neruieieis,  by  icaion  they  could  fcarce  draw  their 
fee,  out  of  the  clay  ;  whereas  the  oxen,  by  means 
or  tneir  cloven  feet,  can  draw  them  out  with  p-reat 
facility;  out  as- the  roads  became  better,  the  num- 
bv,:  ^oi  oxen  decreaied,  and  thofe  of  horfes  increafed  ; 
'°  t'iat  j.S  *s  almoft  a  rarity  now  to  fee  a  waggon  with 
oxen  as  formerly.  Thus  it  is  exceeding  plain,  how 
horned  cattle  have  become  fo  fcarce,  and  horfe  com 
dear.  As  to  the  breeders,  it  is  natural  for  them  to 
ureed  what  pays  them  belt,  which,  by  the  great  de¬ 
mand  for  horfes  by  the  farmers,  carriers,  and  poll- 
chaifes,  they  find  mod  profitable,  to  the  almoft  to¬ 
tal  negleft  of  horned  cattle.  This  is  the  real  ftate 
of  the  cafe. 


I  fhall  offer  another  caufe  which  calls  aloud  to 
have  a  ftop  put  to  it,  in  doing  which  I  fhall  con¬ 
fine  myielf  to  one  town  only,  which  is  Glaftonbury. 
I  have  oeen  very  credibly  informed,  that  through 
uie  icaion,  on  an  average  weekly,  there  are  about 
two  hundred  carves  brought  to  that  town,  great  part 
of  which,  are  what  they  term  heathens,  that  is,  they 
have  not  been  buffered  to  live  to  fee  a  Sunday.  Now 
let  any  one  judge,  whether  theft  may  be  termed 
y/holefome  ?  purgative  they  certainly  are,  but  nou- 
riftnng  tney  cannot  be :  beiides,  their  being  io  very 
fmall,  cames  a  greater  confumption  of  other  cattle  ; 
whereas,  were  the  owners  compelled  to  keep  them 
until  they  were  a  month  at  leaft  old,  it  would  not 
only  afford  goon  nounftiment  to  the  confumers,  but 
prevent  the  flaughtering  of  at  leaft  two  thoufand 
(beep,  ana  forty  or  fixty  bullocks  in  a  year,  which 

(this 
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(this  calculation  being  confined  to  one  town)  would 
be  an  exceflive  number  in  the  whole  nation. 

I  could  therefore  heartily  wifh,  that  every  far¬ 
mer  that  rents  fifty  or  fixty  pounds  per  annum,  was 
obliged  to  keep  one  yoke  of  oxen  for  draught ; 
thole  of  one  hundred,  or  upwards,  two  yoke  of 
oxen-,  and  thole  of  two  hundred,  three  yoke  oi 
oxen,  and  fo  on  :  by  which  means  we  lhould  never 
want’ a  fufficient  fupply  of  horned  cattle,  without 
the  help  of  Scotland  or  Ireland :  And  as  this  would 
caufe  plenty,  they  would  naturally  be  cheap,  and 
confequently  would  be  the  only  means  to  reduce 
the  price  of  mutton,  pork,  &c.  in  order  to  which, 
I  apprehend  there  needs  no  more  than  encouraging 
the  growing,  or  training  up  of  horned  Cattle,  by 
obliging  the  breeders  to  rear  up  every  fifth,  fixth, 
or  feventh  calf,  as  feems  moft  proper,  at  leaft  for 
three  years,  and  to  difeourage  the  breeding  of 
horfes,  for  an  equal  time  (which  are  only  food  for 
dogs)  by  laying  an  embargo  on  their  going  abroad. 
By  this  means  we  lhould  have  a  conftant  fupply 
of  horned  cattle  in  a  little  time,  and  every  thing 
would  run  in  its  proper  channel  as  heretofore. 

Thus  I  have  offered  my  opinion  on  the  rife  of  meat 
provifions,  and  have  humbly  hinted  the  only  means 
requifite,  to  redrefs  fo  great  an  evil,  which  falls 
fo  cruelly  heavy  on  the  people  in  general,  and  the 
poor  in  particular;  and  if  the  reafons  offered  feem 
to  carry  any  weight,  I  lhould  be  glad  to  fee  them 
put  into  execution,  unlels  fome  other  means  more 
conducive  to  fo  falutary  an  end  can  be  found  out. 

Of  Xhftpo  1  j  7k  '  . ;)ll* ''  :  ‘  'h  *  f  Jftu  . 
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Life  of  the  celebrated  John  Hampden.  By  Mrs. 

Macaulay . 

The  following  is  the  brief  Hiftory  of  a  real  Patriot, 
not  a  Patriot  pro  tempor e ;  of  a  man  who  honeftly 
defied  all  courtly  temptations,  and  remained  to 
the  laft  true  to  the  pre-eminent  caufe  he  engaged 
in,  that  of  Libert  y  ;  of  a  man  who  nobly  dared 
to  fupport,  even  as  Clarendon  acknowledges, 
at  his  own  expence,  the  liberty  and  property 
or  this  kingdom,  and,  as  he  thought ,  refcue  his 
country  from  being  made  a  prey  to  the  court,” 
and  in  fighting  for  whofe  freedom  he  bravely 
died;  of  a  man,  in  fhort,  the  good  nefs  of  whole 
heart,,  and  foundnefs  of  whofe  judgment,  no  qua¬ 
lifications  can  rival,  unlefs  we  except  the  genius 
of  the  female  Hiltorian,  who  has  depidted  him 
in  the  following  manner: 

AMPDEN  *  was  deicended from  one  of 
r—  —  mod  ancient  families  in  Buckingham- 
fhiic;  and  the  cieath  of  his  parents  devolving  on 
him  early  the  pofieffion  of  a  large  and  opulent 
fortune,  this  circumftanee  concurring  with  the 
vivacity  of  youth,  excited  him  to  indulge  in  thofe 
amufements  which  confine  the  excellencies  of  ge¬ 
nius  to  the  narrow  compafs  of  private  ^ratification 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  left  the  Univerfity,  and,’ 
fimfhing  his  education  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  made 
a  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  common  law.  After 
lie  had  palled  his  thirtieth  year,  he  was  cholen  to 
reprefent  his  country  in  Parliament;  an  incident 
winch  rouled  to  exertion  thole  principles  of  virtue 


He  was  born  in  the  Year  1594’  and  bad  attained  the 
age  of  forty-two  before  he  acquired  any  national  notice; 
nor  would  then,  had  not  the  illegal,  tyrannical  demands 
of  Charles  I.  ffimulated  him  to  the  defence  of  his  half. 
enflaved  country. 

and 
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and  affcftion  to  the  public,  which  lay  latent  in  his 
character.  He  was  confulted  by  the  leading  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  in  all  the  important  points  of 
oppofition,  and  joined  heartily  in  the  profecution 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  othei  bufine  es 
carried  againft  the  Court.  As  it  was  Hampden’s 
peculiar  talent  to  aft  powerfully  when  he  feemed 
the  moft  difengaged,  and  as  he  never  put  hnnfelr 
forward  but  when  forwardnefs  was  neceffary,  io  :n 
this  Parliament  he  was  not  thought  an  opponent 
formidable  enough  to  be  pricked  down  xor  Shenjr 
to  prevent  his  election  in  the  enfuing  one,  and  el- 
caped  a  commitment  to  the  Tower  in  1628,  for 
what  was  termed  a  riotous  proceeding  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  :  but  his  honour  not  permitting  him  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  illegal  exaction  of  a  loan,  he  wa.-> 
amono-  thofe  who  fuffered  imprifonment  on  this 
bufinefs.  The  trial  of  Ihip  money,  in  the  year 
1626,  unfoulded  to  public  view  thole  patriotic 
virtues  which  modefty,  diffidence,  or  art,  had  hi¬ 
therto  in  fome  meafure  obfcured  •,  and  as  the  infa¬ 
mous  judgment  given  by  the  judges  on  this  caufe, 
roufed  the  nation  to  a  more  ferious  attention  to  the 
conduct  and  views  of  the  couit,  thole  men  of  ge¬ 
nius  and  abilities  who  laid  the  grounds  for  the  fuc- 
ceeding  revolution,  began  to  concert  meafures  how 
to  improve  to  an  effectual  height,  the  growing  dii- 
content;  whilft  the  frantic  tyranny  of  Laud,  with 
his  attempt  to  impole  his  fupeiftitious  ceremonies 
on  the  Scots,  gave  fuch  an  advantage  to  the  de- 
fians  of  the  party,  that  matters  came  to  a  npenefs 
in’ lefs  than  four  years  after  this  period  ;  a  fpace  ot 
time  which  had  been  fo  feduloufly  employed  by  the 
aftive  Patriots,  who  had  continual  meetings  to  con- 
fult  on  the  bulinefs  of  oppofition,  that  Mr.  1  lamp- 
den,  it  is  faid,  had  made  feveral  expeditions  into 
Scotland  before  the  commotions  in  that  kingdom 

broke  out.  From  the  time  when  he  engaged  in  the 

important 
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fch,cme. of  abridging  the  power  of  the 

ay,  he  totally  difcarded  the  levities  of  his  youth 
anc  ecame  remarkable  for  his  fobriety  and  ftrift’ 
neis  of  manners  ;  which,  ftffl  retaining  his  natural 
vivacity  of  temper,  he  embelliihed  with  an  affable 
chearful,  and  policed  behaviour.  ’ 

In  t!je  Parliament  of  1 640,  an  event  which 
had  been  long  impatiently  expected  by  the  people 
and  to  which  the  indefatigable  induftry,  adtivky’ 
rmd  abdmes  of  Hampden  had  in  a  great  mealkS 
nduced,  he  was  one  of  the  chief  directors  of  the 
anti-court  party,  and  fpecially  trailed  in  the  bu- 
finefs  of  watching  the  King’s  conduct  in  Scotland, 
ana  preventing  tne  Scots  being  feduced  from  the 
mterefts  of  Liberty  by  the  cabals  and  cajolements 
f  -he  Couit;  his  art  of  diredhng  the  underfland- 
ing  and  governing  the  inclinations  of  men  beino- 
fuch,  that,  in  all  the  tranfadlions  between  the  two 
nations,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Parliament  one 
vrL  Commiffioners  to  treat  with  that  people/ 
When  the  quarrel  between  the  King  and  the  Par¬ 
liament  came  to  hoftilities,  he  accepted  the  com¬ 
mand  Oi  a  regiment  of  foot  under  the  Earl  of 
Lilex,  and  was  one  of  the  firfl  who  opened  the 
war  by  an  action  at  a  place  called  Brill,1  in  Buck- 
inghamfhire.  _  As  the  fagacity  and  intrepidity  of 
his  condud,  in  the  character  of  a  Senator,  had  ren- 
derea  him  lo  much  the  objedt  of  the  King’s  indig¬ 
nation^  as  to  be  one  of  the  fix  members  marked  for 
particular  vengeance,  fo  his  adlivity  and  bravery 
in  the  field,  and  his  wife  and  fpirited  counfels  on 
the  operatibns  ex  the  war,  rendered  him  lb  ibrmida 
bie  a  rival  of  EfTex,  that  it  was  thought,  had  he 
lived,  Jus  party,  who  were  at  this  time  highly  in- 
cenfed  at  their  General’s  condudl,  would  have  taken 
ms  command  from  him,  and  given  it  to  Hampden. 

“  Clarendon 
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u  Clarendon  has  pretended  to  draw  the  exadt 
portraiture  of  this  eminent  perfonage;  but  though 
marked  with  thofe  partial  lines  which  diftinguilh 
the  hand  of  the  hiftorian,  it  is  the  teftimony  of  an 
enemy  to  virtues  ■  pofleffed  only  by  the  foremoll: 
rank  of  men.  With  all  the  talents  and  virtues 
that  render  private  life  ufeful,  amiable,  and  rei- 
pedtable,  were  united  in  Hampden  in  tlje  higheft 
degree,  thofe  excellencies  which  guide  the  jarring 
opinions  of  popular  councils  to  determined  points  ; 
and,  whilft  he  penetrated  into  the  moll  fecret  de- 
figns  of  other  men,  he  never  dilcovered  more  of 
his  own  inclinations  than  was  neceffary  to  the  pur- 
pofe  in  hand.  In  debate  he  was  lo  much  a  mailer, 
that,  joining  the  art  of  Socrates  with  the  graces 
of  Cicero,  he  fixed  his  own  opinion  under  the  mo- 
deft  guife  of  defiring  to  improve  by  that  of  others ; 
and,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  dffputes,  left  a 
pleafing  impreflion,  which  prejudiced  his  antago- 
nift  in  his  favour,  even  when  he  had  not  convinced 
or  altered  his  judgment.  His  carriage  was  fo  ge¬ 
nerally  uniformly,  and  unaffedtedly  affable;  his 
converfation  fo  enlivened  by  his  vivacity,  lo  fea- 
foned  by  his  knowledge  and  underftanding,  and 
fo  well  applied  to  the  genius,  humour,  and  pre¬ 
judices  of  thofe  he  converfed  with,  that  his  talents 
to  gain  popularity  were  abfolute.  With  qualities 
of  this  high  nature,  he  pofleffed  in  council  pene¬ 
tration  and  difcernment,  with  a  fagacity  on  which 
no  one  could  impofe,  an  induftry  and  vigilance 
that  were  indefatigable,  with  the  entire  maftery  of 
his  paflions  and  affedtions;  an  advantage  which 
gave  him  infinite  fuperiority  over  lefs  regulated 
minds.  Whilft  there  were  any  hopes  that  the 
adminiftration  of  the  country  could  be  corrected 
without  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  conftitution, 
Hampden  chofe  before  other  preferment  the  fuper- 
intendency  of  the  prince’s  mind,  aiming  to  cor- 

redt 
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red  the  fource  from  whence  the  happinefs  or  mif 
ort  ones  of  the  empire,  it  the  government  conti¬ 
nued  monarchical,  muft  flow;  but  the  averfion 
which  the  King  difcoverd  to  thofe  regulations 
which  were  neceffary  to  fecure  the  freedom  of  the 
conftitution  from  any  future  attempt  of  the  crown 
with  the  fchemes  he  had  entered  on  to  puniih  the 
authors  of  reformation,  and  refcind  his  conceffions 
determined  the  conduct  of  Hampden.  Convinced 
that  Charles’s  affedions  and  underftanding  were 
too  corrupt  to  be  trufted  with  power  in  any  decree, 
he  iought  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  as  the  only 
cure  to  national  grievances;  warmly  oppofing  all 
oveitures  for  treaties  as  dangerous  inares,  or  other 
expedient  than  conqueft  for  accommodation.  It 
was  him  the  party  relied  on,  to  animate  the  cold 
counfels  of  their  General ;  it  was  his  example  and 
influence  they  trufted  to  keep  him  honeft  to  the 
intei  eft  of  the  public,  and  to  preferve  to  the  par¬ 
liament  the  affedions  of  the  army.  Had  he  been 
at  nrft  appointed  to  the  fupreme  military  com¬ 
mand,  the  civil  war,  under  all  the  horrors  of  which 
the  country  languiihed  more  than  three  years, 
would  have  been  but  of  Ihort  continuance.” 
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